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Artictse L—THE PHILOSOPHY OF MONTAIGNE, 


As the personal character of a man will greatly influence 
his philosophy, we must look at Montaigne’s character before 
proceeding to our theme. The stories of his careful education, 
of his learning Latin from a German tutor as he would his 
mother tongue, without labor or study, of his being awakened 
by the sound of music, are well known; but they deserve men- 
tion on account of their influence on his character. Ifa boy is 
lazy, Montaigne’s substitute for an alarm-clock will be sure to 
make him more so; if he lacks ambition, such a purely literary 
education will make him more averse to entering the struggles 
of an active life. So we find, as might have been expected, 
_ that Montaigne’s mental cast was preéminently passive. This is 
seen not only in his indolence and timidity, but in those 
nobler qualities which distinguish the judge from the advocate, 
the man of thought from the man of action. A man of action 
must be enthusiastic—Montaigne was caim ; he must be decided 
in his opinions—Montaigne was often in doubt; he must have 
strong emotions—Montaigne’s pulse rarely quickened its regular 
beat: he must be objective in his thoughts, occupied with men 
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and things about him—Montaigne was subjective, self-examin- 
ing. Although of a kind heart and capable of the strongest 
friendship, as in the case of La Boétie, he was deficient in love. 
Even ambition was powerless to strengthen his energy, and we 
can imagine his comfortable satisfaction in saying that he pre- 
ferred the second or third place at Perigueux to the first at 
Paris. He was thus cut out for a philosopher, while his pleasant 
humor, quick to discern incongruities and pointed analogies, 
gave him great power as a critic. 

The sincerity of Montaigne, which has been called in question, 
cannot be judged of by one who is unable to appreciate his pe- 
culiar frame of mind. Inconsistency is not a sign of insincerity. 
It may be the surest sign of honesty, to be willing to change an 
opinion on the strength of new evidence or maturer thought, 
and to brave the charge of inconsistency for the sake of convie- 
tion. Neither does disagreement between word and action argue, 
in all cases, duplicity. The man who takes as his device a pair 
of balanced scales, acknowledges that, if his equilibrium ever is 
disturbed, it is only by a very little ; but, if an opinion is based 
on such inconsiderable grounds, we cannot expect its author to 
live up to it, as he would to a firm conviction. No one will 
suffer martyrdom for what he thinks may, after all, not be true; 
and convenience or custom may easily outweigh, in a crisis, the 
mite of evidence which caused the needle to waver towards the 
opposite side. Thus many of Moutaigne’s opinions are incom- 
patible with Christianity ; yet, when he came to die, why should 
he force his misgivings upon the attention of the world and 
grieve his friends? So he took the sacrament and died a good 
Catholic. 

Sainte-Beuve thinks that Montaigne was perfidious, that his 
pious and elevated sentiments only serve to conceal the venom 
underneath ; and to prove this, says that he betrays himself in 
certain passages. But why should we attribute such a deep 
scheme to one who had no object to accomplish, and wrote to 
pass away the time? Does his known vacillation and change- 
ableness of mood need the help of deliberate deception to 
account for his contradictions? It is true that he does not 
throw himself into a ferment of despair, when contemplating in 
the abstract the failings of the race; but this want of sympathy 
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should not brand as counterfeit all his noble and reverent 
thoughts. Warmth of feeling is not necessary to a true appre- 
ciation of the grandeur of the universe and of all the wonderful 
powers of nature, which fill our hearts with awe and fear. Nor 
should this coldness be unjustly exaggerated and made to 
appear odious. We cannot see the “rire amer” on Montaigne’s 
face any more than we can on Thackeray’s. Such a comfort- 
able, good-natured epicurean philosopher can smile without 
feeling a “malin plaisir,” and laugh without “rubbing his 
hands” for sheer wickedness. 

As Montaigne’s virtues were mostly of a quiet, unobtrusive 
kind, so his faults were mostly weaknesses. The most prominent 
of these is his selfishness, which takes the form of vanity and 
irritability, but especially, what the word implies, regard for 
self and disregard for the rest of the world. He is always 
occupied with himself and has little interest in any one else. 
But he had nothing of the intense selfishness of Goethe, who 
made all events of his life contribute to his own development, 
who absorbed in himself all the good that he found in others, 
without making any return. Montaigne occupied himself little 
with the rest of mankind, whether to give or receive, and, 
although he sometimes visited the court, and traveled in Italy, 
and was Mayor of Bordeaux four years, yet even at these 
times he seems to have mingled little with other people, and 
generally to have chosen his society from among the books on 
the shelves of his library. It is natural then that he should 
always be talking about himself and his favorite authors. 

If “philosophy is the generalization of research,”* the 
philosophy of any individual will be the generalization of his 
own experience and observation, or his views on topics of 
universal interest. These topics are mostly included under 
nature, morals, and religion. Only the last two will need to be 
spoken of here, for Montaigne was no naturalist. In fact, he 
had little faith in science, and regarded nature as a “ veiled 
painting,” of which our knowledge is so imperfect as not to be 
trusted at all. This is not wonderful, if we remember that 
most of his scientific knowledge came from Ovid and Plutarch. 
We will begin then with his morals. 


*G. H. Lewes. 
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Here he appears as an Epicurean. Pleasure he considered 
the aim of philosophy, and ease and repose the chief requisites 
of pleasure; he did not care for wealth, except as it banished 
anxiety, and glory and fame were not worth to him the labor 
of acquiring them or the additional care which they entail upon 
their possessor. In order to secure peace, he took no sides in 
the wars of his time, and is said to have opened the gates of his 
chateau to each party in turn. For the sake of peace he 
believed in following custom and usage, as far as possible; 
accordingly he submitted to all the forms of his church, though 
he can hardly have felt much faith in them. But, when Mon- 
taigne makes pleasure and repose the aim of life, it is neither 
slothful indifference nor sensuality that he has in view, but the 
pleasure that can come only through virtue, and the repose that 
attends a quiet conscience. The pleasures of the appetites and 
senses he does not consider worth the name, as they by their 
very nature contain their limitation within themselves, and, if 
indulged to excess, change their character and become painful. 
One of the first virtues then that he recommends is temperance. 
This includes not only the curbing of the appetites, but modera- 
tion in all things. Montaigne showed the practical side of his 
philosophy in this, for, after all, ne quid nimis is a maxim 
applicable to our good intentions as well as to our bad ones. 
There are times when the world seems to be takea by storm by 
the confident enthusiasm of one man, when heroic deeds are to 
be done, and great sacrifices to be made. But most of us lead 
a prosaic life, in which coolness and deliberation come out 
ahead in the long run. They who are always on fire are not 
always the most useful members of the community, and they 
whose restlessness finds vent in trying to benefit the world, 
and bring about the millenium by means of a favorite idea, do 
a great deal of mischief. Montaigne, then, in acting as the 
pendulum of society, performed a very useful if not heroic 
function, and we can only wish that France had -ored more men 
of that stamp, who might have given her development a little 
more steadiness and regularity. But, because Montaigne advo- 
cated moderation, we must not think that he discouraged the 
nobler impulses. There are many passages in his works which 
show that he fully appreciated courage, devotion, and the heroic 
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qualities; only he saw that they do not find their place in 
every-day life, and that, as a rule, moderation is our best guide. 

Humility and deference to received usages held a high place 
in his estimation. He had no patience with insolence and 
self-conceit, and distrusted all who wanted to make innova- 
tions on the old customs. Grant that they were bad; he 
thought it absurd for men to be so self-reliant as to try to break 
down, by their own private opinions, what had grown up with 
the experience of centuries. But, in addition to these rather 
negative virtues, Montaigne had a moral rectitude which is 
quite remarkable. By moral rectitude is to be understood an 
adherence to principles for their own sake, without regard to 
the approbation of mankind. It is hard to act when unseen 
just as we would in public; but Montaigne said: “ Les actions 
de la vertu, elles sont trop nobles d’elles mesmes pour rechercher 
aultre loyer que de leur propre valeur et notamment pour la 
chercher en la vanité des jugements humains.”* This sounds 
almost like Cicero, and impiies a moral sense of the high- 
est kind. This high standard of conduct is also seen in his 
repudiation of belief as an excuse for moral delinquencies. 
“ Ruineuse instruction a toute police, et bien plus dommageable 
qu'ingenieuse et subtile, qui persuade aux peuples la religieuse 
creance suffire seule, et sans les moeurs, 4 contenter la divine 
justice.”"+ He tolerates no such cowardly subterfuge in his 
system, but brings us face to face with our actions to take the 
consequences, without regard to our opinions on religious 
subjects. 

But, if Montaigne’s morals were as unobjectionable as they 
have been described, why have they been called, and justly 
called, pagan? As far as his code is concerned, there is noth- 
ing repugnant to Christianity; it is in the sanctions, in the ° 
reasons that lie back of the rules, that the discrepancy occurs. 
Montaigne bases his ethics on intelligent self-benevolence; it is 
for our own good that we are to be temperate; it is for our own 





* Virtuous acts are too noble to seek any other reward than that which comes 
of their own worth, and especially to seek it in the vanity of human judgments. 

+ Instruction ruinous to all order, and much more harmful than ingenious and 
cunning, which persuades people that religious belief is of itself and without 
morals sufficient to satisfy divine justice. 
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happiness that we are to live virtuously. There is not a word 
either of divine command or of future reward or punishment. 
And this is just what constitutes the difference between his 
ethics and the ethics of Christianity. For there is truth in the 
blunt remark of Mr. Stephens, “ Hell is an essential part of the 
whole Christian scheme.” That Montaigne did not believe in 
a future life, is seen in his essay on the fear of death, where 
among al] the arguments and considerations that he brings up 
to allay that fear, he leaves out the very one which of all is the 
most forcible, namely, the existence of a future life. For what 
we fear is death, and if we can be persuaded that what we call 
death is but a change in our life, and perhaps a change for the 
better, there is, of course, no cause for fear. But Montaigne did 
not believe in this future, and therefore his philosophy, without 
holding out any hope that death is not the end of life, aimed at 
so accustoming us to think of death, that we should take it as 
a matter of course, as one of nature’s ordinances, viewing its 
approach calmly, without hope and without fear. 


Ohne Kummer schlaf’ ich ein 
Ohne Hoffnung aufzusteh’n.* 


Montaigne’s view of death stands in strong contrast with the 
ideas contained in Hamlet’s soliloquy. As he did not believe 
in a future life, but thought that death was but a “leap from 
bad existence to non-existence,” this leap itself and not its 
consequences was what he dreaded. In Shakespeare's more 
Christian philosophy, the dying is but a bagatelle; it is “ the 
dread of something after death, the undiscover'd country from 
whose bourn no traveller returns,” that “ puzzles the will.” Yet 
it may, we think, be questioned as a matter of fact, whether the 
impediments to suicide lie more in the fear of some well-defined 
punishment, or in that strong instinct, common to man and the 
brutes, which makes us strain every nerve to maintain life and 
hence shrink from its voluntary destruction. 

But Montaigne disbelieved not only in a future life, but also 
in any direct command of God. His morals belonged to our 
earthly life, and he did not attempt, indeed he considered it 





* I fall asleep without care, 


Without hope of rising again. (Rickert.) 
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supremely presumptuous, to sound the divine will, to pretend 
to a knowledge of God’s commands. He considered the ways 
of God to be infinitely beyond the apprehension of man, an 
unknown quantity, not to be used in human calculations. 
Thus he not only offered no reward or punishment in his sys- 
tem of morals, but took away from his rules the prestige of a 
superhuman origin. It may seem to many that this was a 
weak system (if we can give it so formal a name), unpractical, a 
lantern without a light. Yet, from one point of view, it is the 
germ,—or better, perhaps, the undeveloped ancestor—of the 
modern utilitarian theory, which, whether true or not, has cer- 
tainly shown itself worth fighting about. The chief distinction 
may be briefly said to be this: Montaigne made the greatest 
happiness of the individual the rule of conduct; J. S. Mill 
makes the greatest happiness of the community to be that rule. 
Montaigne thus approached a doctrine which has been favor- 
ably viewed by some of the foremost thinkers of the nineteenth 
century. 

We now come to Montaigne’s religion, or his views on God. 
His creed is short and can be given in few words; and we 
cannot better express what we hold to be his conception of the 
Deity than by quoting a sentence in which he does not, it 
is true, avow his belief, but nevertheless describes it pretty 
accurately. He says: “De toutes les opinions humaines et 
anciennes touchant la religion, celle JA me semble avoir eu plus 
de vraysemblance et plus d’ excuse, qui recognoissoit Dieu 
comme une puissance incomprehensible, origine et conserva- 
trice de toutes choses, toute bonté, toute perfection, recevant 
et prenant en bonne part l’honneur et la reverence que les 
humains lui rendoient.”* This is the idea that runs through 
and colors all his speculations on the great First Cause, but it 
needs a little explanation, to show distinctly what he meant by 
the words he uses. We leave out any question as to his atheism, 
because we think there can be no doubt that he believed in 
God: the only question is, what kind of a God he believed in, 





* Of all ancient human opinions concerning religion, that one seems to me to 
have had the most probability and justification which regarded God as an incom- 
prehensible power, the originator and preserver of all things, all goodness, all per- 
fection, receiving and accepting kindly the honor and reverence that men gave him. 
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what representation he made to his mind of the Deity. The 
“puissance incomprehensible” expresses literally his view. 
God was to him so infinitely above all our thoughts that he 
was incomprehensible, unknowable. God was, it is true, the 
cause, the creator of the universe, and infinite in all his attri- 
butes of goodness, but the very fact of his infinity placed him 
beyond our powers of understanding. We can speak of infin- 
ity and we van speak of the First Cause, but as to forming any 
definite idea in our minds of the full meaning of these words, 
it is impossible. Montaigne never seems to warm up to the 
contest, to show a little fire in his argument, more than when 
he speaks of those whose presumption leads them to attempt a 
solution of insoluble problems. He never speaks with more 
sarcasm than when exposing the folly of those who try to raise 
themselves to the skies and make man the chief personage in 
the world. It was this absurd self-conceit that Montaigne com- 
batted most fiercely, under whatever form it appeared, but 
especially, when it pretended to a knowledge of the wishes of 
the Deity, when it assumed to know exactly what was his law, 
what his attributes, and to be as familiar with God as witha 
next-door neighbor. What! can we creatures of a day, we 
feeble mortals speak with him whose name is Eternal? Can 
we, who do not know the smallest part of the universe 
about us, to whom the every-day phenomena of nature are 
hidden mysteries, aspire to know the Infinite? Can we, who 
are always exposed to error, whose best endeavors may be 
thwarted by unknown causes, lay down with infallible cer- 
tainty the will of the all-wise, all-seeing Creator? That man 
must, indeed, be presumptuous, childishly self-confideut, who 
can do aught but keep silence before God. But vastly more 
presumptuous, blasphemously arrogant, must he be who denies 
God, and makes his miserable judgment. not the interpreter, 
but the rival, of the divine will. 


“ Wer darf ihn nennen? 
Und wer bekennen : 
Ich glaub’ ihn? 
Wer empfinden 
Und sich unterwinden, 
Zu sagen: Ich glaub’ ihn nicht?” * 


sD 





* Who can name him and who acknowledge: I believe him? 
Who that feels will dare to say: I believe him not ?—GorTHE. 
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Montaigne thus silences all speculation as to the attributes or 
the will of God. He holds that he can be known only through 
the heart, the feelings. Therefore, he pays him all the rever- 
ence, all the humble homage and respectful service of one who 
feels his own impotence and unworthiness; but, like the Athe- 
nians of St. Paul’s time, he worships at the altar inscribed “ To 
the Unknown God.” 

The difference between Pascal and Montaigne is seen very 
distinctly on this question. They both start from the same 
premises, they both entertain identical opinions at the outset, 
yet their final goals are very distant. Pascal brings out quite 
as strongly as Montaigne the limitation of human knowledge, 
our great liability to err, the impossibility of comprehending 
the infinite. He, too, surrenders his reason unconditionally, 
and says that he cannot prove God, that he only knows him 
through faith. But, though his reasoning is in form essentially 
similar to that of Montaigne, as far as they go together, it has, 
nevertheless, a difference in emphasis which completely changes 
its character. While Montaigne throws the strongest light 
upon the inadequacy of our knowledge, Pascal brings into 
prominence the necessity of our faith. And thus the two 
arguments stand side by side like two precisely similar statues, 
one lighted froin above, the other from below. Hence Pascal 
is not satisfied to state his belief, but goes further and insists 
upon it, and with the aid of the doctrine of chances proves in 
a mathematical argument that every one ought to believe in 
God. He shows all the zeal of one who is thoroughly con- 
vinced, all the earnestness of one who feels the dignity of the 
topic. 

Montaigne, then, was not a Christian. We believe that the 
name of Christ occurs but twice in his writings, and, if it were 
not for an occasional Bible quotation, we might think that he 
had never heard of the Messiah. He occupies just as neutral 
& position with regard to the gospel teachings as if he had 
lived under Cesar at Rome. Neither did he believe in revela- 
tion, or else all his arguments about our ignorance of the Cre- 
ator would be null; all his magnificent reasoning in the Apol- 
ogié de Raimond Sebond is only valid on the supposition that 
any such thing as direct inspiration never has taken place. 
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But not only in these specific points of belief, but in the gen- 
era] spirit of his religion, Montaigne was unchristian, especially 
in the absence of love. Love is really the main-spring of 
Christianity, not only because it is emphasized so strongly in 
the Bible, but because it has actually been the motive power 
in all the great enterprises which form the glory of Chris- 
tianity, and its peculiarity as distinguished from other religions. 
It is love that sends missionaries to the distant corners of the 
earth, it is love that animates all our great charities, it is love 
that prompts all the less noisy but not less noble acts of devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice which are constantly occurring before 
our eyes, if we but notice them. Now the prevailing idea 
with Montaigne was reverence rather than love, a distant, cold, 
and passive submission to the will of God, rather than an 
active, ardent devotion to his service. 

We naturally enquire, how it could happen that a man 
living in a Christian country and at a time when the Church, 
far from being regarded with indifference, was torn by dissen- 
sions, could be so little affected by the Gospel. One reason is 
that, though in a Christian country, he was in a pagan world. A 
man’s world is made up of the minds he comes most frequently 
in contact with. In Montaigne’s case these were the writers of 
Greece and Rome; he lived with the classics; from them he 
derived his thoughts and his facts; in their company he found 
the greatest pleasure; and he looked upon the struggles going 
on about him as one, sitting comfortably in a warm room, 
watches the bustling wayfarers of the street below, on a stormy 
day—with a certain interest, yet with no desire to mingle in the 
josiling crowd. It is because of this exclusion from the world 
and intimacy with antiquity that he is so slightly imbued with 
the spirit of his own time. His God was not the God of 
Christianity, nor of any other particular religion, but a kind of 
a generalized idea common to them all. Hence we find such 
strange combinations as quotations from St. Augustin, Tacitus, 
and Plato, put together to illustrate one point of conduct 
towards God. As if these three had the same Divinity in 
mind. But another reason why Montaigne was so little affected 
by Christianity is found in its demonstrative character. It is 
preéminently a religion of logic and evidence. It has in the 
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Bible the testimony of the truth of certain facts. These facts 
being given, men go on to reason from them, to deduce rules 
and principles and formule, to build up an elaborate system, 
each part of which finds its sanction in the Bible. The fact 
that there are a great many different sects does not impair the 
truth of this statement, for any facts are liable to be interpreted 
in different ways; yet each holds that his own conclusion 
alone is right, each thinks that he alone is strictly logical 
throughout. Now any such system was contrary to the cast 
of Montaigne’s mind, as will now be explained. It may seem 
odd that in speaking of Montaigne we should have gone so far 
without mentioning his skepticism, that we should have 
spoken of his morals and his religion as if he actually had 
a well defined system, and expressed it in clear language. 
Such has not been our meaning. We have tried to discover 
what beliefs he really did hold in morals and religion, because 
we think that everyone has some firm ideas, however skeptical 
he may appear ordinarily. Having, then, given the positive 


‘ side of Montaigne’s philosophy, we come to the negative side, 


the doubts, the caution, the non-committal deliberation, which 
give the timbre, the individuality to Montaigne and makes him 
indeed the ideal skeptic. Although this skepticism is one of 
the most noticeable features of Montaigne, we will pass it over 
briefly, because it has been so much enlarged upon by others. 
We will simply define it without giving it any extended illus- 
tration. Pascal and Sainte-Beuve think Montaigne is “pur 
Pyrrhonien,” but this, we think, is putting it too strongly. 
He certainly does appear in one place to question everything 
systematically, and he advocates a suspension of judgment, a 
state of indifference, as the true aim of philosophy. But in 
this case he is arguing with an object in view, he is trying to 
“secouer un peu plus rudement” those who call the argu- 
ments of Sebond weak, and he uses an artifice which he 
acknowledges to be but a feint. He says: “This is a des- 
perate trick, in which you must throw down your own arms in 
order to disarm your adversary, and a secret trick which must 
be used rarely and with reserve.” Such an admission shows 
him to be hardly more than a dilettante Pyrrhonist. His 
skepticism was of a more general and common kind; his doubts 
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are such as have arisen at some time in almost every careful 
thinker; they came from a strong sense of the liability of the 
human understanding to err. He did not doubt everything, 
but he saw how many mistakes are constantly made; he saw 
what a host of false appearances we are exposed to, how easily 
we may be deceived, and he saw above all how hard it is by 
reasoning to reach any general abstract ideas which will be 
reliable. This was made evident to him by the discrepancies 
in the different philosophies. Each school had its own ideas, 
its own definitions, which had been arrived at by @ priori 
reasoning, and each considered itself alone in the right. 
Among such a confusion of claims who was to decide? What 
rule of certainty was there which could be followed out with 
success in every case ? 

Now, in one sense, Montaigne is growing every day less 
skeptical ; the doubts which he expressed as to many philoso- 
phies are year after year found to be more valid, and are 
gradually being replaced by a scientific method of certainty. 
This method, however, Montaigne did not have, and these 
doubts as to the value of @ priori reasoning led him to general 
distrust of all kinds of reasoning; he burst the old chains of 
superstition and subserviency to dogmatism, but he did not 
know how to use his newly-acquired liberty. It was the logi- 
cal character of Christianity that put it, in his mind, on a par 
with philosophy in general, and he had no more faith in its 
chain of deductions than in any other. For it must be ob- 
served that the questions on which we have attributed to him 
convictions rested not on any argument, but on the feelings. 
He says that God can only be known through the influence of 
the Divine Spirit, and not proved, and his moral views were 
based, not on any elaborate argumentation, but on an experience 
that had become incorporate with his feelings; he knew virtue 
to be its own reward, hecause he had always found it so to be, and 
felt that it could not be otherwise. But Christianity, because 
it is proved by evidence and is not to be found in the feelings, 
until so proved, did not appear to him to have any better claim 
to absolute truth than any other religion. It was this pecu- 
liarity of Christianity, taken in connection with the atmosphere 
of classicism which Montaigne breathed, that made him 80 




















indifferent to it. W. R. Greg, after speaking of the discrepan- 
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cies of different creeds, says: “ But they all agree in affirming 
that their faith came to them by more or less direct revelation 
from on high, admits of no questions and contains no flaw. In 
this they all lie (all except one at least every one adimits).” 
To this thought, without the clause in parenthesis, Montaigne 
could heartily subscribe, and hence he did not really belong to 
any church, but believed in what is common to all, that is God. 

In closing this analysis we will mention one or two charac- 
teristics of Montaigne’s philosophy which are especially indica- 
tive of true genius. It has been mentioned that he breathed 
the air of the classics. Nevertheless, we shall find many points 
in which he was ahead of his times, and not behind them. He 
used the classics as his mental food, it is true, but the ussimila- 
tion of that food belonged to him; and thus he was able, 
secluded from the world and given up to his own thoughts, to 
distance his contemporaries by a couple of centuries or more in 
many of his ideas; to arrive at thoughts which the rest of the 
world has comprehended but slowly if at all. It is in this 
faculty of anticipating the future that we find his genius. 

Montaigne went beyond his time, first, in his religious tolera- 
tion. Though he lived at the time of the St. Bartholomew, 
and though he disapproved of heresy on the ground of its 
presumption and its liability to lapse into atheism, still he 
believed in freedom of conscience and opinion, in non-interfer- 
ence on the part of the government with religious worship. 
This idea is realized in the United States, but we all know 
how recent and imperfect is its introduction in most European 
States. 

In his opposition to dogmatism Montaigne anticipated, we 
think, the spirit of modern science. He fought principally 
against religious dogmatism, it is true, and that is no longer so 
formidable an obstacle to progress as in his day. But his 
arguments apply to dogmatism of all kinds, and it is in respect 
to these other kinds of dogmatism that he is most useful to us 
now. “La verité ne se juge point par auctorité et temoignage 
d’aultruy” *—this was the rule that he followed. Now there is 
no lack of opposition at the present time to religious restraint, 





* Truth cannot be determined by the authority and testimony of another. 
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but are we free from political dogmatism? There are still 
many people who will hold to the ideas of their party, as if 
they were eternal ; who will quote the words of an old leader, as 
if he were inspired; who regard his theory of government or 
his policy as something received from heaven, something which 
needs no change to suit it to the times, or modification to 
adapt it to different nations. Again, there is danger of scien- 
tific dogmatism—danger that people but half-informed will 
accept the dicta of scientific investigators as absolute ; will give 
more faith to an hypothesis than he who first invented it; will 
thus violate the true spirit of science in their zeal for its cause. 
It is in cases like these that Montaigne’s freedom of judgment 
or skepticism, if that be a better name, is of true value; not 
to lead us into universal doubt, but to make us satisfy our- 
selves of the truth of what we hear, suspending our judgment 
if the facts are beyond our comprehension; forming an in- 
dependent opinion, if they come within the range of our 
knowledge. 
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Articte I.—THE METAPHYSICS OF EVOLUTION. 


Principles of Psychology. By Herspert Spencer. London, 
1872. 


L 


THE analysis conducted in a previous Article disclosed, or 
seemed to disclose, two facts: First, that the universal gen- 
eralizations of the Theory of Evolution have omitted, if not 
the phenomena themselves, at least the more important aspects 
of the phenomena, those namely which they wear within the 
circuit of consciousness) The phantasmagoria which fill the 
theatre of the brain are, for us, the phenomena, and nothing is 
explained if they are not; in the midst of them we live and 
move and have our being; nay, the whole development of 
mankind has gone on in the midst of them, and they are left 
behind by the formula of the Redistribution of Matter and 
Motion. Second, that the. generalizations, guilty of this vast 
omission, themselves fall asunder in irreconcilable contradic- 
tion upon any attempt to translate them into definite thought. 
So far as appears here, they must follow the Absolute Reality 
into the exile of the Unknowable, and for the same reason, 
because they transcend the faculties of our intelligence. 

We come now to the ultimate question of all, independent of 
the foregoing although distinctly foreshadowed by it—the con- 
sistency of the Philosophy of Evolution with itself. Whether 
its generalizations are reconcilable with each other and with 
the phenomena or not, no longer matters here. The question 
now is, what right has the evolutionist to generalize at all? If 
there is only one process of derivation for all things, then Mind 
itself is only one product of this derivation ; and if so, how can 
it philosophize about anything beyond itself? 

At the outset the evolutionist is in no worse case than any 
other theorizer. All philosophy must begin with the contents 
of consciousness and must consist in the interpretation it puts 
upon them. Taking them as they stand, as the sole source 
and the sole criteria of knowledge, it may legitimately reason 
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beyond them, for consciousness itself affirms the existence of 
an objective universe past, present, and to come, and of certain 
eternal necessities according to which it is constituted. In this 
case the business of the philosopher is simply to ascertain the 
exact deliverances of consciousness and to apply them to the 
facts of being. We accept the universe as here now, because 
consciousness affirms that it perceives it; as having been in our 
previous experience, because consciousness affirms that it 
remembers it; its orderly persistence through the past, present, 
and the future, because consciousness affirms the uniformity of 
causation. But if the philosopher refuses to accept consciousness 
as the one original and fundamental fact for him, if he insists 
on deriving it from something other and earlier than itself, 
then it ceases to be either a source or a criterion of knowledge; 
any authority it may have is derivative and second-hand, and 
the true sources and criteria are to be sought for in that anterior 
existence from which it issues. We have seen that Mr. Spen- 
cer has approached the very brink of explicit self-contradiction 
to evade the necessity of identifying Mind with Motion, but 
in the all-involving chaos we are now approaching, this evasion 
is of no avail. The transcendent mystery and incommunica- 
ble characters with which he has invested consciousness count 
for nothing here, for if not itself motion it is avowedly the 
product and equivalent of motion, issuing exclusively from, 
and disappearing without any remainder in, motion; and there- 
fore so far as its utterances are concerned it must be treated as 
motion, for if we treat it as anything else we restore to it its 
character as an underived mode of being; which is a denial of 
evolution. We have nothing at all to go upon but the sen- 
sations which are the subjective sides of molecular motions of 
the nervous centres supposed to be induced by the incident 
motions of a surrounding universe. To anticipate Mr. Spen- 
cer’s illustration, there is an ultimate unit of feeling which 
appears as a term, or link, in a series of nervous and muscular 
changes, and out of such units are built up, somewhat as a 
chemical compound is built up out of the ultimate units of 
matter, all our sensations and all the relations among them. 
Of the intrinsic possibility or impossibility of such a constitu- 
tion of consciousness we have now nothing whatever to say. 
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Our question is as to the possibility or impossibility under such 
conditions of a philosophy. If Mr. Spencer’s mind was evolved 
after this fashion, how came he by this all-embracing knowl- 
edge of the illimitabie and everlasting universe? No other 
thinker, we may say, has ever swept the breadths of being with 
generalizations so vast as these: what is their value if intelli- 
gence is a redistribution, or the product of a redistribution, of 
motion consequent upon an integration of matter? Our affirma- 
tion is, that in construing the phenomena of consciousness as 
an outcome of universal evolution Mr Spencer has dug a pit- 
fall for his own philosophy. Either a consciousness so derived 
and constituted cannot know with certainty anything beyond 
itself; or, if consciousness certainly knows anything beyond 
itself, it cannot have been so derived and constituted. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Spencer himself is 
perfectly aware of the gravity of this question. On the one 
hand, he has appropriated the whole body of subjective intui- 
tions and objective @ priori truths, the positive utterances of 
perception, memory, and reason, concerning the universe inner 
and outer, present and absent, with a freedom nearly unparal- 
leled in the history of thought; while upon the other, he has 
applied them to establish a theory which abstracts, or seems to 
abstract, its certitude from every intuition and its necessity 
from every @ priori truth. If these dicta of consciousness are 
not absolutely true, then Evolution is not true; and if they are 
not known to be true Evolution is not known to be true; but 
conversely, if Evolution is true, then the dicta, whether true or 
false, can never be known to be true. It would appear that 
the gunner is overthrown by the recoil of his own guns; for 
the accumulation of proofs that the Persistence of Force is the 
universal postulate and Evolution the universal law of being is 
cumulative proof that no proof is conclusive; the increasing 
certainty of the theory involves the decreasing certitude of the 
intuitions on which it rests; the lever lengthens at the expense 
of the fulcrum, and, startling as the result may be, the 
most elaborate system of Realism which the world has ever 
seen appears to land in inevitable Idealism or Scepticism. 
From this fatal plunge it is to be withheld, as no one knows 
better than Mr. Spencer, only in one way, namely, by showing 
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that the paradox in question is not a contradiction; that the 
special redistributions of motion involved in the construction 
of the individual consciousness can give authentic intelligence 
of the entire redistribution of motion and matter; that a single 
product of Evolution carries with it a certain knowledge of all 
other products and of the process itself; that is, that a limited 
experience supplies to a limited consciousness a fund of sure 
intuitions sufficient to interpret the whole universe beyond con- 
sciousness. This is the formidable task to which Mr. Spencer 
addresses himself in the General Analysis which concludes his 
explanation of General Psychology, and thither we must resort 
for the formal and final justification of his entire philosophy. 

Before, however, we can appreciate either the strength or the 
weakness of this justification, we must clearly understand the 
thing which is to be justified. The intuitions which Mr. Spen- 
cer has applied so confidently and on so vast a scale are ulti- 
mate combinations of the states of consciousness, and the states 
themselves are products of previous modes of motion. Clearly, 
the authority of the intuitions is determined by the process of 
their derivation, and we must comprehend the latter in order 
to estimate the vindication of the former. In other words, we 
have to ascertain Mr. Spencer’s theory of the nature of mind 
before attempting to judge his theory of the nature of knowl- 
edge. As there are no breaks in the process to be studied, we 
have no alternative but to begin with the beginning.* 


IL 
The immediate effect of Evolution is an integration of dif- 
fused homogeneous matter; a more or less consolidated mass 
having a certain separateness and individuality of its own. 





* Mr. Spencer’s distribution of his subject, especially in the Principles of Psy- 
chology, is very perplexing. His order is neither the logical nor the chronological, 
the scientific nor the popular, but an indescribable compound of all four, to the 
confusion, not only of the student but of most of the critics. If the resulting 
obscurity has been of some incidental service to the Philosophy by masking the 
petitio principii, which, as we shall see, it appears to involve, it has also been a 
disservice by lessening the force of the analogies between Mind and Motion upon 
which the Philosophy depends; analogies never before worked out as they have 
been by Mr. Spencer. The statement that follows is as nearly as possible chron- 
ological, and is mainly drawn from the First, Fourth, and Fifth Parts of the Prin- 


ciples of Psychology. 
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Such aggregates are_the primitive nebulous sphere, or spheroid, 
revolving on its axis, the several portions into which it sub- 
divides, the solar system arising from one of such portions, 
the earth a constituent member of the solar system, and any 
integrated mass of matter at the surface of the earth. Each 
of these individuals is made up of separate parts interde- 
pendent and acting upon one another, while the whole is 
exposed to, and responds to, the actions of the environing uni- 
verse. As the constituent parts become more heterogeneous, 
more distinctly differentiated, and more dependent upon one 
another, and as the whole responds to wider and higher actions 
of the environment, it rises in the scale of being. The solar 
system, for example, with its complicated structure and har- 
monious functions, its prolonged rhythms within and its 
extensive relations without, is of a distinctly higher type 
than the incoherent nebula out of which it came;'or the 
earth with its differentiated surfaces and contrasted climates 
than the incandescent spheroid which it was ages ago. But 
vast as are the resulting disparities, the fundamental similitude 
is maintained ; one formula covers all the phenomena. Each 
evolving aggregate is made up of its constituent parts and is 
reacting perpetually upon the forces of the universe; and when 
we have ascertained its structure and functions, and its place 
in the environing whole, there is nothing more to be known 
about it. Be it a nebula, a stellar system, a separate star, a 
chemical compound, a cohering mass, or an organism, its Life 
involves these three things; the relations among the parts of 
the individual, the relations among the parts of the environ- 
ment, and the correspondence between the two. It may bea 
low kind of life or a high kind, simple or complex, but in any 
case it is never anything more or less or other than this—the 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations in Space 
and in Time. 

A mass of protoplasm fitted for the earliest manifestations of 
animal life is an aggregate of matter like any other; but in 
point of time it is the latest, and in point of character the high- 
est, product of the redistribution of matter and motion. By 
the exceeding heterogeneity, definiteness, and coherence of its 
parts, and by its exceeding sensitiveness to incident forces—the 
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complexity of the internal relations, and the complexity of the 
external relations to which they respond —it is the record of an 
incalculable evolution in the past, and the prophecy of a yet 
more incalculable evolution to come: the goal or fruit of the 
one, the starting-point or germ of the other. Yet at first sight 
nothing could be more unpromising than the character of the 
four elementary substances of which it is chiefly composed.* 
Three of them, Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen, when uncom- 
bined, are gases which refuse to liquefy, that is, to surrender 
their contained molecular motion, under any available pres- 
sures; they are especially inapt, therefore, for that dissipation 
of motion which is one concomitant of evolution. Three of 
them again, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and Carbon, have a very low 
chemical energy and stability—are, so far, specially inapt for 
that integration of matter which is the other concomitant of 
Evolution. Hydrogen and Nitrogen of course combine both 
inaptitudes. Carbon, however, is known only as a solid which 
resists volatilization at any available temperature, and oxygen, 
although a gas, has a chemical energy exceeding that of any 
other substance. Remembering now that the properties of a 
body are the resultants of the properties of its components, 
resultants in which antagonistic forces are balanced but not 
destroyed or lost, we may expect to find in the higher com- 
pounds of these four substances a capability of evolution want- 
ing in the substances themselves; a mean between the extreme 
molecular mobility whieh results in dispersion or dissipation, 
and the extreme stability which results in complete equilibra- 
tion. Of these compounds, protoplasm itself is the highest. 
It is made up of relatively immense molecules, retaining all the 
energies their elements had, but whose very massiveness implies 
a decrease of molecular mobility and of self-sustaining power— 
an inertia which promises persistence, a sensitiveness to inci- 
dent forces which promises change, and a latent power which 
promises work ; in other words, the conditions of those incessant 
but orderly and efficient transformations which constitute the 
evolution of organic life.t On closer study, it is found that 





* Principles of Biology, Part I, ch. i. 
+ An organism is no more alive than an inorganic aggregate—a crystal or the 
solar system ; it is only alive in a more complex and noble manner ; that is, the 


correspondence is of a higher kind. 
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this plasticity and power of organic matter combines four con- 
spicuous characters. In the first place, it is an absorbent; by 
an action analogous to those of capillarity and osmose, shown 
by certain other forms of matter. In the second place, its con- 
stituent molecules (“ physiological units,” as Mr. Spencer calls 
them) have a power of moulding assimilable particles of ab- 
sorbed material into their own form, and of impressing upon 
them their own “ polarities ;” a mysterious action, whose only 
known analogue is the process by which a broken crystal ex- 
posed to an appropriate solution restores its original outlines. 
In the third place, its sensitiveness to incident forces leads to 
changes of two different kinds: either its molecules are thrown 
by disturbance out of one order of arrangement, or state of 
aggregation, into another, possessing different properties from 
the first, a tendency which in other compound bodies is known 
as isomerism, or polymerism ; or the arrangement is completely 
overthrown, and decomposition ensues. From the union of 
these four characters or modes of action, absorption, polarity, 
isomerism, and decomposition, flow all the structural and fune- 
tional phenomena of animal life. 

These characters of anima] matter are necessarily manifested, 
as are those of any other evolving aggregate, under two con- 
trasted aspects, according (1) as it is subject to the actions of 
the surrounding universe on the one hand, or (2) as it reacts 
upon the universe on the other. (1.) Its complex and massive 
molecules—colloids, as they have been termed—are permeated 
in the conditions in which they are always found by solutions 
of their crystalloids, molecules made up of the same constitu- 
ents, but less complex and massive, and therefore having 
greater molecular mobility. By polarity the units of the ab- 
sorbed crystalloids are moulded into colloidal units and inte- 
grated with the organism. From this simple function of 
absorption and assimilation, or nutrition, as we name it in 
organisms, aided by isomerism, arise the complicated functions 
of growth, repair, genesis, and heredity, together with the 
several structures by which they are carried on.* Furthermore, 
the protoplastic mass, thus fed and stimulated within, is ever 
receiving at its surface impressions from surrounding things, 





* Principles of Biology, Part II. 
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the pressures of gravity, the impacts of molar and molecular 
motion. Under these experiences, and out of the fundamental 
process of nutrition, there arise by a series of adaptive modifi- 
cations, in which polarity and isomerism are involved over 
again, the several senses and sense-organs by which intercourse 
with the outer world is maintained.* Widely diverse as: are 
these two great classes of phenomena, they have a common 
origin and a common character. Each is developed out of the 
primitive function of nutrition, and each constitutes an incre- 
ment of organic force. In assimilation the molecular motion 
locked up in food is indirectly transferred to the organism ; in 
receiving impressions the mechanical motions of neighboring 
objects or the undulations of the air and the ethereal medium 
are directly transferred. Both are subtractions from the matter 
or motion, or both, of the environment, and additions to the 
matter or motion of the organism. It is evident that this in- 
crease must have aterm. After a certain limit has been reached, 
when the reservoir is full, the inflow must be balanced by the 
overflow, the accumulation of matter and force by the expendi- 
ture of matter and force. (2.) Accordingly, it is found that 
the massive and inert colloids are in a state of ceaseless flux 
and transition. Shaken by the disturbances of incident forces 
from without, they fall asunder and are decomposed. Fed by 
the more mobile and active crystalloids, they are at the same 
time dissolved by them and diffused away. Thus what is 
built up by one hand is torn down by another, renovation is 
accompanied by disintegration, waste and repair go on together. 
From this action arise the various functions and structures of 
excretion and exhalation. The surplus force may be disposed 
of by simple transmission to surrounding objects with which 
the organic mass is in contact; the molecular motion disengaged 
from the colloids within escaping at the surface, the sensible or 
insensible motion entering at one side overflowing at the other. 
But as we have already seen that, by reason of its polarity and 
isomerism, the structure of the mass is differentiated by the 
entering motion, so we may expect to find a corresponding 
differentiation effected by the escaping motion—the specialized 





* Principles of Biology, Pt. V, ch. vii. The differentiation of the sense-organs 
from the outer or surface-tissues, and of their functions from the common function 
of nutrition, is given in detail. 
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structures through which the universe acts on the organism 
associated with another set through which the organism reacts 
upon the universe. Now of the many isomeric changes of 
form set up among the colloids of a protoplastic mass some will 
be accompanied by a change of bulk; the colloid will pass 
into an isomeric state, in which it occupies less space than 
before, i. e., it will contract. From contractility arise by suc- 
cessive adaptations the various forms of muscular tissue and 
the actions they perform.* Instead of homogeneous waves of 
escaping motion, we have the highly specialized motions, by 
which developed organisms act on the surrounding universe. 
These, then, are the two fundamental processes of life by 
which the correspondence between every individual and the 
environment is maintained; and the primordial forms with 
which the evolution of the animal world began could have 
manifested no other. A structureless mass of protoplasm ex- 
posed to nearly uniform conditions does nothing but absorb 
nutritious matter and receive incident motions, while it excretes 
waste matter and surrenders surplus motion. Action and re- 
action are of a simple kind, and the one is almost directly 
affiliated upon the other. Between the two great processes, the 
accumulation of matter and force, and the expenditure of mat- 
ter and force, there are no intermediate steps, or very few. 
But when by successive redistributions the actions of the uni- 
verse on the organism have developed the several senses, and 
the reactions of the organism on the universe have developed 
the several organs of motion and locomotion, there will arise 
the necessity of some intermediation between the two. Multi- 
tudinous communications from without are responded to by mul- 
titudinous actions, and the response cannot be coherent and defi- 
nite unless there is intervening co-ordination and adjustment. 
Hence, by inevitable redistributions of matter and motion 
within the organism, there arises a third group of specialized 
structures whose function is the orderly transfer of matter, and 
force from those which accumulate to those which expend.+ 
* Prin, Biol., Pt. V, ch. viii. To complete the statement, it should be udded 
that contraction is immediately reversed by the tendency of the colloids to resume 
their previous isomeric state and bulk, muscular action consisting of alternate 


contractions and dilatations. 
+ Prin. Biol. Pt. V, ch. viii. 
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We have the vascular system, by which nutriment is distri- 
buted to all parts of the body in action; the osseous system, by 
which inner and outer strains are antagonized ; and, lastly, 
the consummation of the whole and the superlative achieve- 
ment of Universal Evolution, we have the Nervous System, by 
which the innumerable impressions received through the senses 
are co-ordinated at the interior, and thence discharged to the 
muscular apparatus which effects the movements of the body. 
In this centre of reception, co-ordination and discharge are the 
birthplace and seat of Consciousness. What we call its func- 
tions are but another aspect of the functions of the nervous 
centre; and the same redistribution of matter and motion 
accounts for the genesis of both. 

Let us suppose* that a structureless aggregate of protoplasm 
which has been exposed on all sides to uniform, or uniformly 
changing conditions, as when floating free in the ocean, be- 
comes attached to some fixed support, so that a particular por- 
tion of its surface is more exposed to contact with moving 
objects around it than the rest Any such contact—a touch, or 
blow, or an agitation of the medium it inhabits—will cause an 
addition of motion to the colloidal particles at the point affected. 
Part of this added motion will be expended in setting up those 
isomeric changes which produce contraction, with perhaps 
other changes of allied or different kinds; but a certain surplus, 
we may suppose, will be left over, which will of necessity ex- 
tend to adjacent particles, according to the law that motion 
follows the line of least resistance. This line will be determined 
by the greater or less stability of the several particles. Such 
of them as are isomerically transformed under disturbance 
more easily than their neighbors, and especially such as give 
out motion during transformation instead of taking it up, will 
offer a pathway to the entering wave; we shall have action 
along an obscurely defined channel instead of uniform diffusion 
through the mass. Furthermore, according to the general 
principle of polarity, some of the particles having once been 
isometrically transformed, will mould other particles in their 
vicinity into the same new type, whereby the obscure channel 





* Principles of Peychology, Pt. V, chs. ii, iii. 
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already traversed will be more distinctly differentiated and 
prepared in advance for the passage of a second wave, which 
again will facilitate the passage of a third; and so on indefi- 
nitely. Thus in time the more exposed portion of the mass is 
differentiated from the others as a definite seat of successive 
impressions and resulting contractions, with a channel leading 
inwards along which surplus motion is drafted off with ever- 
increasing directness and facility. To all intents and purposes 
a channel of this kind is an incipient nerve. 
* Where is this incipient nerve or line of ever-lessening resist- 
ance likely to terminate? In that point of the mass where 
there happens to be the least resistance of all. If the circum- 
stances of the evolving organism have so changed that éwo por- 
tions of its surface are more exposed to contacts from without 
than the rest, then it will almost certainly happen that while a 
touch, or blow, or vibration, is adding motion at one of them, a 
contraction is expending motion at the other; there will be 
pressure at the former and tension at the latter, and our in- 
4 cipient nerve will be converted into a connecting line of least 
4 resistance, ever restoring the disturbed equilibrium between 
the two. This restoration of equilibrium is not itself a true 
nervous action, but it tends to become such. The actions of 
the two more exposed portions, at first separate and inde- 
pendent, will in time become associated and reciprocal; an 
addition of motion at one of them will produce an expenditure 
at the other, so that finally we shall have a simple series of 
sensible impressions, nervous discharges, and muscular contrae- 
tions—an organism definitely adjusted by direct action and 
reaction to a single order of relations in the environment. 
\ F No creature, however, is likely to be subject to conditions so 
little involved as these. Instead of exposure at one or two 
points, there is sure to be exposure at three or four or more; 
while an impression is adding motion at one of them, contrac- 
tions will be expending motion at several of the others, and 
the entering wave, initiated by the supposed impression, will 
reach some point in the interior where it is perplexed between 
the competing tensions of these several places of contraction.* 
In the long course of Evolution hitherto nothing has happened 





* Prin. Paych., Pt. V, ch. iii, p. 5 to 7. 
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comparable in the grandeur of its consequences with this molec- 
ular distraction at the “ parting of the ways.” Drawn towards 
different quarters by conflicting tensions, the wave must break 
up into diverging portions, and in this act of breaking up and 
diverging the intervening particles of colloidal matter will be 
thrown into confusion ; caught at the point of parting between 
the outgoing waves or wavelets, some will fall in one direction 
and some in another; instead of that symmetrical adjustment 
of particle to particle in linear order which constitutes a nerve- 
fibre and which promptly transmits nerve-motion, there will 
arise an amorphous mass of particles which arrest and absorb 
motion, decomposing and giving out their own stores of con- 
tained motion as they do so. Such an amorphous mass is an 
incipient ganglion, or nerve centre. Any subsequent motion 
arriving by the incipient nerve from the incipient sense-organ 
at the surface will be detained among the entangled and 
unstable molecules of the new ganglion, whence it will be dis- 
charged in augmented volume to the several points of contrac- 
tion. This detention, simple as it seems, is the condition of that 
interior co-ordination by which the various reactions of the 
organism are definitely adjusted to the various actions of the 
environment; while consciousness, as we saw, is the accom- 
paniment of this co-ordination and adjustment. 

Here, then, is the elementary form, or ideal type, of all 
nervous structures ; a massive centre of re-arrangement receiv- 
ing the motions sent through afferent nerves as they are 
stimulated by impressions made upon the several senses; and 
discharging stimuli along efferent nerves to the various portions 
of muscular tissue. It is only necessary to add, what however 
is of the last consequence, that the resulting contractions of 
muscular tissues constitute an active intercourse with the outer 
world, from which a new order of impressions is telegraphed 
back to the centre, to mingle there with the other order of 
passive impressions simultaneously received 

It is evident that the amorphous mass of colloidal matter 
forming the original nervous centre cannot remain unaffected 
in the midst of these incessant actions and reactions. As the 
motions communicated from the environment develop the 
special organs of the several senses, and as the motions restored 
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to the environment develop the special organs of muscular 
action, so, according to the same laws of redistribution, the 
motions received through the afferent nerves and discharged 
through the efferent nerves must differentiate and organize the 
nervous centre itself. Perpetuated from generation to genera- 
tion by the law of Heredity, continually enlarged and improved 
under the laws of Variation and Survival of the Fittest, it is 
ever evolving along with the rest of the organism into a higher 
and wider correspondence with the surrounding universe. The 
latest product of this evolution, the descendant of the entire 
series of nervous systems and the inheritor of all their growths 
and improvements, is the assemblage of cephalic ganglia in 
Man; a veritable microcosm, whose interdependent particles 
repeat, so to say, letter for letter, word for word, volume for 
volume, the interdependent parts of the environment; the 
minute structure of the limited universe within duplicating the 
immense structure of the illimitable universe without. But 
structure determines function at any given instant, precisely as 
in the long course of evolution function has thus determined 
structure; the two proceeding pari passu together. If the 
organization of the nervous centre corresponds to the organiza- 
tion of the outer universe, then, in the perpetual intercourse 
going on between the two, the motions set up in the centre 
must equally correspond to the motions taking place in the 
universe. As determinate structure answers to structure so 
must definite change answer to change, definite action to action. 

No enumeration can sum up the multitudes of agitations 
which fill the sensitive ganglia of the brain as they reply to the 
motions of the universe without; while at every successive 
instant a new host rises upon the ranks of its predecessor. 
What becomes of this countless succession of countless multi- 
tudes? How are they withheld from the whirl and conflict of 
utter chaos? By the rigorous restraints of structure which, 
as we have just said, determines the order of all function. 
Any simplest disturbance of the molecules of the brain, as, for 
example, the sharp shock among them which follows a blow or 
touch given or received at the surface of the body, is not an 
isolated change among the myriads of others; it has been pre- 
ceded by a similar shock following a similar blow, and that 
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by a long series of other similar ones. A specific structure has 
undergone a succession of definite changes which cohere 
together in linear order as resembling one another. So two 
with the single interior change which follows the breaking of 


a single wave of sound upon the ear. A swift succession of , 


such shocks blends into what we call a tone, and the simple 
shock or the compound tone falls into order as one of a long 
series of previous changes like itself set up in the same specific 
portion of the brain, So once more with the indefinitely more 
delicate disturbance produced by a wave, or as we may say by 
a merest ripple, of the luminiferous xther breaking upon the 
retina of the eye. Minute beyond all imagination, it coalesces 
with its immediate predecessors into an appreciable agitation, 
the last in a long series of similar ones that have gone before. 

Thus in the midst of bewildering multitude we have precis- 
ion, simplicity, and order. What we may call the unit of the 
actions of the nervous centre is a molecular disturbance of 
some constituent portion of its substance. All such disturb- 
ances are alike in that they are all equally modes of motion, 
but as the histological, or minute, structure of one portion 
differs from that of an adjacent one, so the rhythm of its vibra- 
tions differs. Belonging to a whole family of like rhythms set 
up in the same portion of nervous substance, it enters into 
combination with others of the family, or of kindred families, 
giving multiples and compound multiples of higher and higher 
complexity, each of which again is identifiable as the last in a 
long series of such.* If now these regulated throngs of mo- 
tions that come and go within the theatre of the brain are 
invested with consciousness, the problem of all the ages is 
solved; for the organization of nervous actions is determined 
by the structure of the nervous centre, and both again by the 
structure and functions of the evolving universe around. Self- 
consciousness must carry with it the consciousness of the 
Not-self. 

Now we understand Mr. Spencer's theory of the nature of 
Mind. Consciousness is the correlative of organic action of the 
nervous centre. Successive multitudes of changes that are 
molecular motions on one side of them are sensations upon the 








* Prin. Psych., Part I, chs. i-v. 
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other. The unit of consciousness is that simple, undecompos- 
able feeling which arises, twin-born, along with the simple 
shock among molecules of the brain when disturbed and 
decomposed by a touch or blow at the surface of the body, by 
a wave of sound or of light breaking upon the ear or the eye. 
As these units of nervous change are all alike modes of motion 
differing only as their rhythms differ, so the units of feeling 
differ quantitatively, but otherwise not at all; as the units of 
nervous change combine into more and more complex multiples 
of motions, so the equivalent units of consciousness combine 
into more and more complex multiples of feelings—there arise 
the several sensations of Touch, Taste, Odor, Sound, Heat, Light, 
with the yet more complex feelings which we distinguish as 
Emotions and Desires, Pleasures and Pains; lastly, as any mo- 
tion or multiple of motions falls into line as the last in a series 
of similar motions that have gone before, so each feeling falls 
into line with its predecessors of the same kind. Unit for unit, 
multiple for multiple, order for order, the feelings of conscious- 
ness answer to the motions of the nervous centre, and the 
organization of one host answers to that of the other.* Nihil 
in intellect quod non prius sit in sensi; there is nothing in the 
mind which is not simultaneously, or was not the instant 
before, in the brain, and no law of mental action which is not 
the counterpart of some law of cerebral action.+ 

It so happens that consciousness having been profoundly 
studied ever since the dawn of philosophy, its changes have 





* Prin. Psych., Pt. Il, chs. i, ii. 

+ Throughout this Article we have conceded, for the sake of the argument, that 
consciousness may be thus derived. Here it must be noted, in passing, that no 
such derivation is possible. If the elements of consciousness are numerically 
equal to the elements of cerebral change, and if the order of their composition is 
the counterpart and equivalent of the order of composition among cerebral 
changes, then the former cannot have arisen by any redistribution of the latter. 
To put the case in its simplest form: the ultimate constituent of conscious 
changes is an undecomposable unit, and the ultimate constituent of cerebral 
changes is an undecomposable unit. We must choose between two alternatives : 
either these units are one and the same unit, or, if they are several and two, one 
of them cannot be produced by a redistribution of the other. We must identify 
Mind with Motion or Mind is not covered by the formula of Redistribution; and 
equally in both cases Mr. Spencer’s Theory comes to grief. Nor will it avail to 
say that a sensation is the subjective side of a molecular motion, for a unit which 
has two sides that cannot be assimilated is not an undecomposable unit. 
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been methodically classified as acts of Sensation, Perception, 
Memory, Reason, Desire, Will, and so on; but all these actions 
are equally feelings or combinations of feelings which on the 
outer or objective side are molecular disturbances of the 
cephalic ganglia. To illustrate their interdependence and com- 
munity of character let us follow some conspicuous and vivid 
series of changes through the whole circuit from the first im- 
pression upon the senses to the resulting actions of the body. 
From a cloud, we will say, which has suddenly darkened the 
summer sky, there issue in the same moment a flash of light- 
ning and a report of thunder, with gusts of wind and down-pour 
of rain; simultaneous motions of the sther, the atmosphere, 
and the following rain-drops throw into agitation the sensitive 
molecules exposed at the surface of the body, whence waves of 
molecular motion take their way inward along the afferent 
nerves. A portion of this motion is instantly transmitted to 
the muscular tissues, producing automatic reflex action, that 
is, an instinctive start and tremor of the body ; another portion, 
however, is intercepted by the nervous centres which give out 
a definite amount of their own contained motion, as when an 
electric spark explodes a powder mine, and with this liberation 
of motion in the brain a concomitant sensation arises in con- 
sciousness. Now what follows?* This vivid sensation is no 
alien and stranger in consciousness. It represents a definite 
action of a specific structure which has often acted in a similar 
way before—is instantly classified with preceding sensations 
like itself. But this act of classification, in one aspect, is noth- 
ing other than an act of Memory; for to recognize this sensa- 
tion of a thunder-storm as like previous sensations is to remem- 
ber previous thunder-storms. So too in another of its aspects 
this same classification is obviously an act of Perception ; for to 
say I perceive a thunder-storm, is only saying, I have sensations 
which, when they occurred before, were sensations of a thunder- 
storm. In yet another aspect of it, the classification is an act 
of Reasoning, for to reason about a thing is to compare the 
sensation we have of it with others of the same kind already 
experienced. Memory, Perception, and Reason are all different 
sides of the same sensation, whose presence in consciousness is 





* Prin. Psych., Pt. III, chs. iv-ix. 
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due to the obstructive action of the nervous centre. But what 
becomes of the sensation itself? It accompanies the motion 
liberated in the nervous centre, which of course tends to dis- 
charge itself along lines of least resistance, that is, along the 
efferent nerves to the organs of contraction. This tendency on 
the subjective side is nothing other than an Impulse or Desire ; 
and if the discharge take place, if the tendency of cerebral 
action to motor action is really consummated, then we have 
what on the subjective side is nothing other then an act of 
Will. The motion liberated in the brain by impressions made 
upon the senses by the thunder-storm brings with it Sensation, 
Perception, Memory, Reason, Desire, Resolve, Action—we put 
up our umbrella or run into the house. 

We may sum up the whole matter, then, by defining Con- 
sciousness, in the individual and in the race, as the necessary 
consequence of the obstructive action of the nervous centres, 
It remains to notice that according to the inexorable laws of 
the redistribution of matter and motion, this obstructiveness 
ever tends to diminish and disappear. As the unequal stabil- 
ities of the constituent particles of structureless protoplasm 
traversed by successive waves of motion gave rise at first to 
definite and continuous lines of nervous action, so the unequal 
stabilities of the constituent particles of the nervous centre 
itself must give rise to a similar redistribution. The motions 
entering by afferent nerves and leaving by efferent nerves open 
continuous pathways for themselves through the amorphous 
masses of the brain, somewhat as the labyrinth of a great rail- 
way junction is traversed by through lines to accommodate the 
growing traffic between distant cities. As such connections 
are multiplied and improved, obstruction lessens, smaller quan- 
tities of motion are liberated, fainter sensations arise. In fact, 
nervous action is ever passing into automatic reflex action, 
simple or compound; and if evolution goes far enough to 
adjust the brain to all possible actions of the outer universe, 
obstruction, sensation, and consciousness will expire together. 
Mr. Spencer has accustomed us to all sorts of surprises in the 
course of his philosophy, but here is a catastrophe which we 
may be pardoned for contemplating with some amazement; 
not that it is so appalling but that it is so bizarre. With the 
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crude Materialism which infers the mortality of the soul 
from that of the body, we were familiar before; but who could 
have predicted this Transfigured Realism which derives Con- 
sciousness and all its wonders, in men or in Man, from ob- 
structed action of the afferent nerves and extinguishes it at last 
in perfect organization of the ganglia of the brain ?* 


Il. 


Having ascertained Mr. Spencer's theory of the origin and 
nature of Mind, we are prepared to examine his theory of the 
Nature of Knowledge. Consciousness is a complex assem- 





*To take a striking illustration, those vivid emotions which belong to early 
life, the “heaven that lies about us in our infancy,” the splendors which clothe 
the soul when 
We do come 
From God who is our home, 
are the subjective sides of those strong and voluminous motions given out by 
the relatively unorganized hemispheres of the brain in childhood. As organiza- 
tion progresses with growth these become more and more permeable, less motion 
is intercepted and less given out, until finally our primitive sensations entirely 
subside; or to put it in the foolish hyperbole of the poet, 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day. 
If Wordsworth had been an Evolutionist he could never have maintained his 
gravity to the end of the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality in Childhood. 
Indeed, all the raptures of the poets and prophets involve a “ pathetic fallacy” of 
a rather ridiculous kind. The highest types of Art and Literature, the great 
religions, are expressions of Modes of Emotion, and emotion is due to amorphous 
masses of “grey tissue” getting in the way of afferent nerves, which, pace Mr. 
Spencer, who has sung a Dithyramb, or Enthusiastic Ode, upon the Intimations of 
Spirituality in Matter and Motion—Prin. Psych., Pt. V, ch. x, p. 617—is in no wise 
a holy or poetic thing but most essentially prosaic and profane. One may even 
say that there is a touch of the preposterous about the Synthetic Philosophy 
itself; the philosopher of the millennium with his automatic brain will be as far 
beyond the 19th century philosophers as the Theory of Evolution is beyond the 
Dialogues of Plato or the Apocalypse of St. John. 
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blage of feelings which are the exact equivalent of a complex 
assemblage of motions due to organic action of the nervous 
centres. Among these feelings we find the constant, explicit, 
and positive affirmations of an objective present universe as 
perceived, a past universe as remembered, and certain neces- 
sary modes of being which determine its orderly persistence 
through the past, the present, and the future. The question is, 
how can these affirmations of realities beyond the feelings be 
verified by any tests or guarantees supplied by the feelings 
themselves? Let us suppose that they have endured for years 
or for ages, that they have been distributed and redistributed 
into all possible combinations, so that the laws of their trans- 
formation and composition are exactly known; that mere sen- 
tiency and self-recognition have developed into a full and 
scientific consciousness of self; still, how is it possible that the 
fatal circuit of conscious change can be passed ; that any merest 
suspicion, much more that any certitude, of a world beyond 
should rise among the movements of the world within? The 
sensations making up this inner world are exclusively products 
of previous motions; how can the recognition of themselves 
carry with it recognition of the producing factors—how can 
consciousness, confined to effects, involve a sure knowledge of 
causes? The question is complicated by a startling fact. The 
sensations to which self-recognition attaches are directly caused 
by certain motions of the brain acting as it is stimulated by 
the afferent nerves, which again are stimulated by the actions 
of external things; our consciousness of the external world, 
therefore, ought to be distant and indirect by as many steps as 
have been interpolated between an impression at the surface 
and a sensation at the centre. But these interpolations have 
all vanished from consciousness; indeed, there is no reason to 
suppose that they ever were found there. What we directly 
feel is not the explosion among the molecules of the brain close 
at hand, nor the flight of motions along efferent nerves, but 
the uproar of the storm or the splendor of the heavens: the 
external things themselves. How have these intermediate 
links been dropped out of the chain, the consciousness of the 
proximate causes merged and lost in that of the remote causes ? 
Mr. Spencer would no doubt reply, by that redistribution of 
VOL. XXXIV. 29 
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matter and motion which is always converting conscious ner- 
vous action into automatic reflex action; an explanation which 
answers for the instantaneous transmission of molecular motion 
through the afferent nerves, but not for its detention among the 
masses of the brain. If we are conscious of any of the causes 
of sensation, we ought to be conscious above all others of those 
cerebral disturbances with which it is most closely associated. 
Setting aside, however, the complication, let us confine our- 
selves to the question in its simplest form—how can the self- 
recognition which accompanies sensations give authentic intel- 
ligence of the external realities which cause them? 

Turning now to the Seventh Part of the Principles of Psy- 
chology, we find that Mr. Spencer has been taken in front and 
rear between two fires, and that the defence opens with an 
attempt to turn the arms of one assailant against the other. 
To the Idealist, who affirms that consciousness is confined to 
the sensations and can never transcend them, that the percep- 
tions and memories we seem to have of an objective universe 
are internal feelings which it is impossible to verify, Mr. 
Spencer replies by bringing into action the whole body of our 
mental intuitions. You acknowledge, he says, for you must, 
that consciousness does affirm the existence of external realities 
and the uniformity of causation among them; and how do you 
propose to invalidate these affirmations. Necessarily, by oppos- 
ing to them certain other affirmations of this same conscious- 
ness, for by the terms of your own theory you are restricted in 
the choice of your weapons to the arsenal of consciousness. In 
a word, you oppose to the affirmations of Perception and Mem- 
ory the counter-affirmations of Reason ; and the simple question 
to be settled is, which is the more trustworthy, everybody's 
perceptions and memories, or your reasonings? Now—il y a 
quelqu'un qui a plus desprit que Voltaire, c'est tout le monde ; 
here is a body of declarations made unanimously by the con- 
sciousness of all men—yours included; which has the incon- 
testable superiority of being earlier than all others, more 
persistent and uniform, more distinct and simple than all 
others, and to it you oppose the obscure, involved, and round- 
about reasonings of a few metaphysicians. This is not the 
worst of it; these reasonings themselves involve at every suc- 
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cessive step, in spite of the reasoner, the very things he seeks 
to be rid of; for it is only by making use of Perception and 
Memory that Perception and Memory can be confuted, and an 
objective universe must be assumed before its existence can be 
disproved. The materials of all reasoning are supplied to it 
from the very sources it undertakes to discredit ; and the act 
of appropriation is a full ¢oncession of trustworthiness. 

This is unquestionably conclusive argument. The Idealist, 
conceding, by the very use he makes of them, the authority of 
certain deliverances of consciousness, is forthwith outflanked 
by simply bringing up the remainder, quite as good as they ; 
leaving to him the option of accepting them all, which is Real- 
ism, or of rejecting them all, which is Scepticism. It is with 
the spoils of this preliminary skirmish that Mr. Spencer has 
constructed his philosophy, which asserts absolutely, not only 
the existence of external phenomena, but, the universal and 
necessary laws which govern them ; and not only the Phenom. 
enal and Relative, but back of them an Absolute Cause of all 
changes of which they are the manifestations. It is true that 
this Non-relative Reality is labelled “unknowable” and ex- 
cluded from the range of philosophical inquiry, but for all that 
Mr. Spencer does not hesitate to declare, not only that it exists 
and beyond all other things must exist, but even that it is an 
inexpugnable element of consciousness; and if he denies to it 
personality, intelligence, and will, it is to credit it with other 
attributes inconceivably transcending these.* In fact, the very 
plea by which the exclusion of the Unknowable is justified in- 
volves an amount of positive definition that throws the whole 
philosophy of Evolution into the very front rank of @ priori 
ontological speculations. 

The immediate effect of this victory over the Idealists is of 
course to draw the whole fire of the Intuitionists. Mr. Spencer 
has successfully maintained the authority of the deliverances 
of consciousness against a reasoning which necessarily involves 
them all, but he has not thereby vindicated his title to make 
any use of them himself; for if the Idealist discredits one of 
such utterances by quoting some other one, Mr. Spencer 
appears to discredit them all together by the process he pro- 





* First Principles, Pt. I, ch. v, and Pt. II, ch. xxiv. 
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vides for their derivation. Weare brought back at once to 
the previous question. If consciousness is confined to sensa- 
tions which a moment ago, or on the outer side of them, were 
mere motions of a nervous centre, how can it yield this positive 
and immense knowledge of things beyond itself? How can 
self-recognition among a certain limited group of effects carry 
with it authentic intelligence of al other effects and of all 
causes; the antecedents and consequents of the entire universe ? 
The question itself indicates the nature of the answer which 
must be obtained. Before the sensations which compose con- 
sciousness can recognize themselves as the effects of previous 
causes, and before they can ascend from this special recognition 
to the generalized conception of universal causation, the rela- 
tion of cause and effect must already exist among themselves; 
there must be some of them which directly determine, and are 
known to determine, the succession of certain of the others. 

L Throwing aside all hypotheses as to their origin, and 
excluding as far as possible the habitual] implications of exter- 
nal objects which accompany them, Mr. Spencer finds that our 
sensations separate of themselves into two contrasted groups, 
or series, which he describes according to their most conspicuous 
characters as respectively the Vivid and the Faint Series.* The 
vivid series consists of those feelings which we name Touch, 
Odor, Sound, Brightness, and so on. Their peculiarities are, 
first, that their ultimate antecedents, if they have any, are 
beyond consciousness ; second, that they are original sensations, 
preceding all others in point of time; third, that whether they 
appear in simultaneous order, or one after another in successive 
order, their arrival, their persistence, and their departure are 
beyond the control of consciousness. This independent origin 
and superiority to control already invite the belief that they 
are representatives and symbols within consciousness of some 
Power, or Mode of Action, beyond it. 

Among these vivid feelings flows the stream of the faint 
series, feelings which we name Memories and Ideas. Their 
peculiarities are: first, that they are copies and so succes- 
sors in time of the vivid feelings, that is, they are the vivid 
feelings over again in weaker form; their antecedents there- 





* First Prin., Pt. Il, ch ii. Prin. Psych., Pt VII, ch. xvi. 
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fore are all within the circuit of consciousness; second, that 
they are largely under the control of consciousness; although 
it can never entirely exclude them, it can call them up at 
pleasure, it can throw them into many different combina- 
tions, and it can dismiss some of them by putting others into 
their place—it has a mastery over the order of their arrival, 
their persistence, and their departure. Here then appears to be 
the relation sought, furnishing within consciousness a platform 
and materials for our conceptions of Subject and Object, of Self 
and Not-self. Certain interior changes of a given order are 
consequent upon certain interior antecedents which we recog- 
nize as determining causes, and out of this whole recognition 
arises in time our sense of Personality, or of Ourself. But 
interior changes of the other order are, in themselves, precisely 
like the first; both are equally feelings, and each order is a 
duplicate of the other, the only difference being that while the 
copies are faint the originals are vivid. If the faint order has 
its determining antecedents, the vivid order must have such 
antecedents too; they are not within the limits of conscious- 
ness; they must therefore be outside of it. That is, beyond 
the vivid feelings which come and go within the theatre of the 
mind after an order and law of their own, there must be an 
external world of some kind from which they flow. 

Granting for the moment that this analysis of our feelings is 
accurate and exhaustive, the argument founded upon it may 
be conveniently stated thus: Certain mental phenomena, which 
we will call phenomena of the class B, are known as effects of 
certain antecedent phenomena A; phenomena D are known as 
like in general character to phenomena B; they must there- 
fore be the effects of some antecedents C ; resembling B in all 
other particulars, they must also resemble them in this, that 
they are effects of causes. What is the warrant for this infer- 
ence? Because B and D are alike in 9 or in 99 particulars, 
why are we authorized to affirm that they are therefore alike in 
the tenth or the hundredth? We do not know that D has 
causes; we only know that it is like B, which has. Obviously 
the inference is a deduction like the one expressed in the 
familiar syllogism, All men are mortal; Socrates is a man, 
and, therefore, mortal; resembling men in other characters, he 
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must resemble them in this one of mortality. Why? Only 
because like causes produce like effects and like effects imply 
like causes. But in the case in question this is the very thing 
we are seeking to ascertain. Our warrant for the conclusion is 
the conclusion itself. We have assumed at the outset of the 
argument the thing to be proved, namely, the uniformity of 
causation. 

But zs the analysis accurate and exhaustive? Is this relation 
between cause and effect, from which we have ascended by 
analogy to certitude that our sensations of the vivid order are 
manifestations of an objective universe, and from that to the 
certitude of the uniformity of causation, a relation actually 
within consciousness or not? If it is, then our conceptions of 
Subject and Object may have arisen in the manner alleged ; 
but to know whether it is or is not we must revert to the 
hypothesis of the origin of our sensations which we began by 
excluding. We say that by an act of the will we can call up 
the faint copies of vur vivid feelings which we name memories 
and ideas, or imaginations, can re-arrange them in various com- 
binations and substitute others in their place. Granting that 
this mere determination of order is a veritable causation, the 
question is as to the manner in which the determination is 
effected. By the hypothesis a volition is a sensation which 
arises in consciousness alung with a specific motion arising in 
the brain. This is the character which it has in common with 
all other sensations. A Desire is the sensation accompanying a 
motion which tends to discharge from one portion of the brain 
to another when it arouses memories and ideas, or from the brain 
through the efferent nerves to the organs of muscular action ; a 
Volition is the sensation accompanying this motion at the 
instant of discharge. Is the sensation of will the cause of the 
motion, or the effect of the motion? We say that it is the 
equivalent of the motion, or the subjective side of the motion, 
or simply that it accompanies the motion. But in what charac- 
ter? If it is the cause of the motion, then where is its own 
cause? Necessarily some other motion of the brain on the 
point of discharge, which is absurd. If it is the effect of the 
motion, then it cannot be the cause of the discharge into 
that other portion of the brain which arouses memories 
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and ideas. In this case cadit questio; a volition is not the 
cause which determines the order of our memories and ideas ; 
and, the foundation failing, the whole superstructure of our 
knowledge comes to the ground. It is precisely here that the 
application of the Theory of Evolution to mental phenomena is 
involved in irretrievable disaster. Either the sensations com- 
posing consciousness are motions interpolated in the general 
series of nervous actions—effects of those which went before 
and causes of those which come after, a conclusion explicitly 
rejected by Mr. Spencer ;* or they are only accompaniments of 
motions liberated in the brain, a conclusion whose logical issue 
is the theory of Prof. Huxley, that all our actions are automatic 
reflex actions like the movements of a decapitated frog, con- 
sciousness sitting apart a mere reflection and spectator of the 
life which it seems to control, like the compound register of a 
steam engine which records its condition but is powerless to 
affect its action. This has been pronounced a wild speculation, 
but it is the necessary outcome of the Theory of Evolution. 
Consciousness has no control over its own states, for it has 
none over the bodily changes out of which they arise. No 
relation of cause and effect, therefore, can exist within it, and 
our conceptions of Subject and Object are left unaccounted for. 
In any case it is clear that the relation we are in search of is 
not within but beyond consciousness, for what a volition causes, 
if anything at all, is a motion in some portion of the brain 
which, discharging along a line of nervous communication, 
arouses motion in some second portion, and with it a memory 
or an imagination. ‘To affirm the existence of a causal relation 
between the two termini of this circuit—the resolve and the 
memory—is to affirm the existence of the intermediate changes, 
all of which are exterior to consciousness; in other words, to 
begin the argument, as before, by assuming the very thing to 
be proved, namely, the existence of an objective reality. 

But on following the analysis a step farther we discover that 
this distribution of our feelings into those of the vivid and 






































* Prin. Psych., Pt. V, ch. x, ete. 

+ Fortnightly Review, November, 1874. 

¢ Spectator, Nov. 7, 1874, and subsequent numbers. Prof. Huxley's theory of 
Automata is claimed by Mr. Douglas A. Spalding. 
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those of the faint order is an insufficient foundation for 
that developed conception of Subject and Object which we 
actually possess.* A volition and a series of memories and 
ideas consequent upon it are, so far, only sensations whose 
equivalents are certain modes of motion, and the utmost that 
we are entitled to infer is that the external antecedents of con- 
sciousness are modes of motion. That there are motions out: 
side may be taken as proved, but not that there is a world of 
matter which moves, and a world of force which compels it to 
move. Yet this is what we are conscious of; this is the 
elemental form of that antithesis of Subject and Object tran- 
scending all others—a Power within, controlling our faint feel- 
ings, which we call Ourself; an opposing Power without, con- 
trolling our vivid feelings, which we call the external universe. 
We have gained little, therefore, until we have accounted for 
our sense of Force, for that it is which is the true cause, giving 
to the will within and to the resisting world without their 
determining power. “The impression we call resistance,” says 
Mr. Spencer, “is the primordial, the universal, the ever-present 
constituent of consciousness ;” which becomes, therefore, “ the 
mother-tongue of thought, in which all the first cognitions are 
registered and into which all symbols afterwards learned are in- 
terpretable.” In other words, the impression of resistance is the 
typical form of those ultimate units of feeling out of which the 
complex sensations composing consciousness are built. “ Hence, 
along with the segregation of our states of conscivusness into 
vivid and faint, the consciousness of something which resists 
comes to be the general symbol for that independent series im- 
plied by the vivid aggregate.” Here, then, at last we have 
hunted the eternal and omnipresent mystery to its last covert. 
Consciousness we have decided to be the product, or the equiva- 
lent, or the accompaniment, of an interior redistribution of 
Matter and Motion; Matter and Motion to be the manifesta- 
tions of Persistent Force; and Resistance to be the universal 
symbol of Force. If now we can find resistance, pure and simple, 
among the constituents of consciousness, we have the key 
which fits every ward of the whole mystery. It is with some 
pardonable excitement that we come, after long travail over 





* Prin. Paych., Pt. VII, ch. xviii. 
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Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, to the analysis which is to lay hare 
the last secret. What is the genesis and character of this 
omnipotent unit of consciousness? To our mortification, we 
discover at once that it is not the simple thing we had hoped 
to find. However indecomposable in itself, the impression of 
resistance is a sensation like any other, and according to the 
hypothesis the concomitant of a molecular motion in the brain. 
What is the origin of this motion? A stimulant sent along 
the afferent nerves from the surface of the body. What has 
excited the afferent nerves? Impressions of the outer universe 
upon the senses; these impressions are consequent on certain 
actions of the body; the actions are muscular movements 
excited by stimuli sent through the efferent nerves which have 
drafted off a molecular motion in the brain; and the concomi- 
tant of this motion is a sensation known as a volition. We 
are back in consciousness again, but not through the portal or 
on the side from which we issued. Our construction of the 
pure contents of consciousness has involved a wide flight be- 
yond it, and once more, this time more flagrantly than before, 
we have begun our argument by assuming the very thing to be 
proved, the existence of the body, of the world beyond the body, 
and of the forces by which they act and react on one another. 
The truth is very manifest. Mr. Spencer having divested 
our volitions of all self-determining power by construing them 
into the mere spectra of certain modes of motion absolutely 
determined by certain other modes, has reinstated them in their 
old rank and prerogatives to explain our conceptions of Force, 
Subject, and Object. Free Will, we may say, cashiered before 
the action as an impudent pretender, has been suddenly recom- 
missioned under fire to save the whole line of battle from col- 
lapse. The line of battle is saved no doubt; but at what a 
cost! Our certitude of an objective universe and of the Force it 
manifests is sufficiently vindicated, but only by conceding the 
self-determining power of the will and the self-authentication of 
the faculties of our intelligence. We may sum up the whole 
by saying that Mr. Spencer has overthrown the Idealists, and 
afterwards escaped through the lines of the Intuitionists under 
their own countersign and uniform. But the escape is an 
evacuation. 
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IL The reader will already have anticipated the criticism 
nextin order. As remarked in a previous Article, our impres- 
sions of the external universe at any given instant, however 
vast and vivid they may be, are in themselves of no avail for 
the simple reason that in the instant no time is given to avail 
of them. Before they can be attended to they must be remem- 
bered ; and before they can be recognized they must be assimi- 
lated with others which have been received before. When we 
say that we perceive a sunset, or a landscape, we mean that we 
recognize an assemblage of phenomena as resembling previous 
assemblages which constituted what we call sunsets or land- 
scapes. Perception, with all the reasonings and knowledge 
founded upon it, implies Memory, and the worth of the percep- 
tions depends upon the truthfulness of Memory. If Memory 
falsifies the past, Perception cannot tell the truth about the 
present ; and the truth would be useless if it could, for in the 
next instant the thing perceived is a thing remembered. We 
have to inquire, therefore, what ground the Theory of Evolu- 
tion leaves us for putting faith in the disclosures of Memory. 

Reverting to our old illustration, we will suppose that a 
thunder-storm has delivered several simultaneous impressions 
to the different senses, which, acting through the «afferent 
nerves, liberate a definite amount of molecular motion in 
the nervous centres, along with which an equivalent sensation 
arises in consciousness. This sensation, as we said, is no alien 
and stranger, but represents a specific action of a determinate 
structure which has often acted in like manner before. Paus 
ing in consciousness for the moment, it instantly classes itself 
with other co-existent resembling sensations. It is this pause 
of the vivid feeling which we call an impression, and this clas- 
sification with faint feelings which we call memories, that we 
have to examine. 

First, it is to be noted that by a pause we mean persistence 
during an appreciable time. The vivid impression endures as 
such, say for a second or fraction of a second, at any rate for 
an interval considerable enough to admit of division into 
smaller parts, which may be measured, objectively, by the suc- 
cessive vibrations of the molecules of the brain involved. 
That infinitesimal of the sensation which answers to the first 
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vibration in the brain is already, relatively speaking, a thing 
far in the past by the time that the sensation closes with the 
last vibration. But a vivid sensation belonging to the past, 
whether near or remote, can be represented in consciousness 
only by a memory. What then isa memory? A faint copy 
following a vivid original, and therefore on the objective side a 
weaker vibration following a strong one. It results that while 
the specific portion of the brain which responds to the impres- 
sions made by the thunder-storm is violently vibrating in the 
present instant, it is at the same time thrilling with the faint 
successors of preceding vibrations ; and the subjective equiva- 
lent of the whole is a compound sensation, one part of which 
is a perception and all the other parts memories, Setting aside 
all other implications, we have to ask if the histological struc- 
ture of nervous masses, so unsymmetrically arranged that they 
obstruct the passage of motions arising through the afferent 
nerves, can be capable of precision and delicacy of action so 
perfect as this. This, however, is nothing to what follows, for 
the vivid impression thus pausing in consciousness an inte- 
grated whole is now to be classified with faint copies of pre- 
ceding impressions. The thunder-storm, as it passes with its 
shafts of lightning and uproar of thunder, rouses the memory 
of another which happened long ago with many special accom- 
paniments of its own, as a fall of hail, an uprooting of trees, 
and the burning of a building struck by the lightning. As 
the present group of vivid sensations represents the action of a 
specific portion of the brain, so the other group when it arose 
represented the action of another such portion, the two por- 
tions having much in common, since both were excited by 
thunder-storms, but each involving molecules of the brain not 
involved with the other, since the storms differ in their details. 
Now when I say that this present group of vivid impressions 
brings up faint copies of the past group of vivid impressions, I 
must mean one of two things: (1.) In the first place, I may 
mean that the violent vibrations excited, say fifty years ago, 
by the phenomena of the first storm have persisted ever since, 
growing fainter and fainter but never quite dying away ; and 
that the latest of these faint vibrations, and the violent vibra- 
tions excited to-day, co-exist in the brain so that their equiva- 
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lents in consciousness, the perception of the present and the 
memory of the past storm, are at once compared together as 
like and unlike. If we accept this as the true statement of 
what has happened, then we must accept the following impli- 
cations. Here is a compound action of innumerable combined 
molecules which has persisted fifty years; each of these mole- 
cules in the meanwhile must have entered at every successive 
instant into other combinations, for to say otherwise is to sup- 
pose that each change in the universe has its corresponding 
molecule; it is therefore thrilling at any instant with all these 
accumulating vibrations, and the whole brain is alive at this 
moment with the incalculable successors of all past vibrations ; 
in the midst of which arise the violent vibrations excited by 
the storm of to-day. Supposing such persistence to be possi- 
ble, how can a consciousness that is more than a blurred sen- 
tiency arise out of this entanglement and conflict of molecular 
vibrations? Given the vivid impressions of the present instant, 
by what law of the redistribution of matter and motion do 
they single out from this chaos the faint impressions resem- 
bling themselves? It is obvious that the physical and 
physiological difficulties in the way of this interpretation are 
insuperable ; we are thrown back, therefore, on the other. (2.) 
According to this hypothesis, the vibrations aroused by the 
thunder-storm years ago have not persisted in the brain but 
have disappeared like any other motions, passing to adjacent 
molecules, or vanishing through the efferent nerves. What 
has persisted is the combination of the molecules effected by 
combined impressions of the storm and the tendency to repeat 
under appropriate stimulus its first vibrations. This stimulus 
may be provided by motion disengaged in any portion of the 
brain, but of course is most likely to come from portions 
nearest at hand, i. e, in psychological language, almost any 
sensation may arouse the group of faint sensations represent- 
ing the forgotten thunder-storm, while the sensations of the 
storm to-day are almost certain todo so. This is the physio- 
logical basis of the doctrine of Association of Ideas. ‘T'wo or 
more phenomena occurring together in the environment excite 
to simultaneous action two or more corpuscles of the brain; by 
a known law of motion, these having acted in concert once, are 
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likely to do so again under any disturbance, but especially 
under a disturbance closely like the first. At first sight this is 
a far simpler interpretation than the other; but remembering 
that there is strong reason to believe that our memories are 
imperishable, and that out of the multitudes known to survive 
no one is exactly like any other, what have we gained after 
all? Instead of innumerable vibrations blending or clashing 
together in the brain at once, we have innumerable structures 
ready to vibrate; a physiological difficulty not much more 
tractable than the other. There remains to be noted a diffi- 
culty common to both these hypotheses. Whether the mem- 
ory with which we assimilate a perception represents the last 
in a persistent series of vibrations, or an occasional vibration 
of a persistent structure, it must co-exist in consciousness with 
the perception or the two cannot be compared together. Both 
then being equally present, by what specific differences do we 
distinguish one of them as referring to the past? The only 
order of sensations directly known to us is the simultaneous 
order; how do we rise to the consciousness of the serial order? 
from the recognition of the relations of co-existence whose 
abstract is Space to the recognition of those of Sequence whose 
abstract is Time? This is one of the obscurest portions of the 
Principles of Psychology, and for a full elucidation the reader 
must go to Mr. Spencer himself. Here we can only say that 
he accounts for the distinction between our perceptions of 
Space and Time by the fact that while the terms of a relation 
of co-existence can be thought of in any order with equal 
vividness and ease, those of a relation of sequence cannot; or 
to quote exactly: “It is perpetually found that while certain 
states of consciousness follow each other with as much facility 
and clearness in one direction as in the opposite (A, B—B, A), 
others do not; and hence results a differentiation of the rela- 
tions of co-existence from those of sequence,” or of Space from 
Time.* “It is perpetually found ;” but how is it found? Only 
by experience, that is, only by trusting Memory. That the 
States of my consciousness have ever occurred in any order at 
all other than the order which I find in this instant is known 





* Prin. Psych., Pt. V. ch. xxii. 
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to me only by remembering them—I cannot establish the rela- 
tion of sequence until I assume it as established already. 
Once more, for the fourth time, the entire argument has been 
founded upon the very thing to be proved, the faithfulness of 
Memory ; and this was evident enough before, for that the sen- 
sation we call a memory is the equivalent of a vibration in the 
brain, induced, no matter how, by an impression in the past, 
can be known only by recalling the past. 

Il]. When a vivid sensation emerges in consciousness it 
falls into rank as like or unlike those faint sensations which it 
finds or arouses on arrival. This ranking or classification we 
eall an act of Perception, or of Memory, or of Reasoning, 
according to the side upon which we look at it. In Reasoning, 
those almost automatic comparisons which constitute perceiv- 
ing or remembering are made deliberately and carried farther. 
No new faculty is involved, the same thing being done in the 
one case that was done in the others, but the process is cor- 
rected and extended. We may say that Perception or Memory 
is a swift, unconscious Reasoning ; Reasoning a careful, conscious 
Memory or Perception. This community of character will be 
more apparent when we reflect that as the organization of the 
nervous centres improves and its obstructive action diminishes, 
all three tend to pass into instinctive or automatic reflex action 
together. As for our convenience we distinguish Reason from 
Perception and Memory, so we distinguish certain processes of 
reasoning from each other. We talk of Perfect and Imper‘ect, 
Quantitative or Qualitative, Reasoning, and so on; but all are 
only forms of the same deliberate and methodical comparison of 
our feelings with one another. Those which are like in charac- 
ter we classify together as sensations of touch, taste, smell, 
hearing, or vision; while all again are classified according to the 
order in which they come and go. Sensations appearing in the 
reversible order we distinguish as the representatives in con- 
sciousness of objective things co-existing in space; those 
appearing in the serial order as representing things which suc- 
ceed in time, Furthermore, when we find two or more phe- 
nomena co-existing, or succeeding occasionally, we infer that 
the relation between them is a fortuitous one that may or may 
not appear again. When the co-existence or sequence is 
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habitual, we infer that its reappearance is probable. If always, 

without any exception, we find the phenomena occurring to- 
gether, or in sequence, we infer that they always have done so, 
always will do so, and universally must do so—we recognize 
their relation as determined by some constraining necessity or 
inexorable law. Thus the organization of consciousness cor- 
responds with that of the universe; what is occasional, or 
habitual, or uniform in the order of the one, representing what 
is possible, or probable, or necessary in the order of the other ; 
and the mere comparison of our sensations brings with it the 
recognition of contingent and necessary truths—the axioms of 
morality, mathematics, and logic, the laws of Matter and Motion, 
the fundamental postulate of the Persistence of Force. 

What is our warrant for the inferences thus drawn from our 
sensations and the order observed among them? Al] the ques- 
tions of philosophy are summed up in the demand for this war- 
rant. What right have we to affirm, on the strength of our 
conscious experience, that there is an external universe? or, 

‘ granting the external universe, what right to affirm beyond the 
range of our experience of it the existence of necessary universal 
laws? \ 

Mr. Mill replies, and insists that Mr. Spencer ought to reply, 
that we have no warrant at all except the experience itself. I 
never saw, for example, two bodies occupying the same space 
at the same time, and I have good reason for thinking that no 
other man ever saw them. If such a thing had ever happened 
it ought to have been observed by this time; it has not been 
observed, therefore the presumption is that it has never hap- 
pened, and therefore our only wise course is to act as if it 

, never could happen. Yet I do not certainly know. Perhaps 
in some outlying portion of the universe, or in some remote 
age, two bodies sometimes, or often, or always, do occupy the 
same space at the same time. What I call a Law of Nature is 
not an absolute necessity—a thing which cannot but be, but 
only an order of occurrence which has been uniformly main- 
tained within my experience. In that transcendental region, 
for what I know, cruelty is beautiful, fire freezes, the triangles 
are all multilateral, things equal to the same thing are very 
unequal to each other, motion is discontinuous, matter destruc- 
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tible, and force intermittent. In a word, I am not authorized 
to say that there are any necessary truths, but only regularly 
or irregularly recurring phenomena. All I know of things I 
have learned from experience, and experience, which has much 
to say of their order, is silent as to their necessities. This may 
do very well for Mr. Mill, but of course it will not answer at 
all for Mr. Spencer, for if the intuitions of the mind are not 
absolutely known to be true, that is, as correspondent with the 
facts, then Evolution is not known to be true. If Motion is not 
continuous, Matter indestructible, and Force persistent every- 
where and forever, and if it is not impossible that they should be 
otherwise, then nothing is explained, and our theory of the Uni- 
verse collapses. As Mr. Spencer, therefore, has maintained our 
intuitive certitude of an objective universe against the Idealists, 
so he maintains our intuitive certitude of the necessary uniform- 
ity of causation against the Empiricists. In both cases—that is, 
for the use throughout his philosophy of the entire body of @ 
priori truths—he offers the same justification. ‘There is,” he 
says, ‘a ‘universal postulate’ which guarantees the truthfulness 
ofall our intuitions.* This postulate may be best described in Mr. 
Spencer's own words: “To ascertain whether along with a cer- 
tain subject a certain predicate invariably exists, we have no 
other way than to seek for a case in which the subject exists 
without it ;” in other words, we try “to conceive the negation 
of the proposition, . . . and our failure to conceive the negation 
is the discovery that along with the subject there invariably 
exists the predicate. Hence the inconceivableness of its nega- 
tion is that which shows a cognition to possess the highest 
rank—is the criterion by which its unsurpassable validity is 
known.” Put intoconcrete form, the statement amounts to this: 
We know that there is an external universe, not because we 
perceive it or remember it, but because the negation of the 
universe, or a no-universe, is inconceivable; we know that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points, not 
because we see that it is, but because the negation is incon- 
ceivable ; we know that trilaterals are triangular because it is 
inconceivable that they should be polygonal; we know that 
force persists because it is inconceivable that it should begin or 
cease to be; in general, we know that Evolution is the law of 





* Prin. Psych., Pt. VII, ch. xi. 
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all changes, not because it must be so, but because the negation 
is inconceivable. Mr. Spencer is so convinced of the sufficiency 
of this universal postulate that he offers it as a reconciliation 
between the Empiricist and the Intuitionist. The pacification 
of all philosophic feuds is proposed on the broad ground, not 
that the proposition expressing an intuition is true, but that 
the negation of the proposition is inconceivable. 

At first sight it would seem that this conciliatory postulate 
proves quite too much. We accept a given proposition as cer- 
tainly true because we are obliged to reject the proposition ex- 
pressing its negation; and we are obliged to reject the negation 
because it is inconceivable. If inconceivableness compels the 
rejection of a negative proposition, it must also compel the rejec- 
tion of any other expressing an inconceivable relation. Thus, 
the proposition “‘ space is infinite,” expressing an inconceivable 
relation, must be rejected. But to reject it is to accept the 
alternative proposition that “space is finite,” this, indeed, being 
the affirmative proposition of which the other is the inconceiva- 
ble negation. That space is finite, therefore, is a cognition of 
“unsurpassable validity.” But—any limitation of space is as 
inconceivable as no limitation. So of the finite or infinite 
duration of time, the finite or infinite divisibility of matter, or 
any other of such antinomies of thought. The implication in 
all these cases is that there are two inconceivable things, one of 
which must be true, so that the universal postulate is good for 
nothing. This application of the Law of Excluded Middle, as 
it is called, Mr. Spencer dismisses in two pages with some con- 
tempt, on the ground that it involves an excursion beyond the 
range of the phenomenal into the domain of the Unknowable, 
where philosophy has no concern. Any propositions we form 
respecting noumena are words without ideas belonging to them, 
and our conclusions are merely verbal. “That Space must be 
finite or infinite are alternates of which we are not obliged to 
regard one as necessary, seeing we have no states of conscious- 
ness answering to either of these words as applied to the totality 
of Space, and therefore no exclusion of antagonist states by one 
another.” It is to be inferred, then, that this excursion beyond 
the phenomenal is one upon which Mr. Spencer has never ven- 
tured. But the Theory of Evolution rests upon the postulates 
VOL. XXXIV. 30 
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of persistent matter, motion, and force, that is, upon the asser- 
tion as necessarily true that they have never begun and will 
never cease to be; which involves the assertion of infinite 
time; which is inconceivable. Back of these persistences 
again lies the Absolute Reality, whose existence Mr. Spencer 
declares the most certain of all truths, all other existences being 
phenomenal. But to say of anything that it is Absolute is to 
say that of all things it is the most inconceivable. So of that 
hyper-personality and hyper-consciousness which Mr. Spencer 
substitutes for the theological attributes of the First Cause. 
We may say that no thinker, not excepting Prof. Tyndall be- 
fore the British Association, has gone farther afield into the 
wastes of the Unknowable, or made more surprising discoveries 
there than Mr. Spencer; in other words, no other thinker has 
made a more abundant use of propositions expressing incon- 
ceivable relations. 

But now what is it that gives to the universal postulate its 
infallible efficiency ? How have we come into possession of a 
criterion which enables us to distinguish at once between con- 
tingent and necessary truths? for here as elsewhere the deriva- 
tion determines the character. As the matter stands, it looks 
very much as if we had made our own impotence the source of 
all certitude and the measure of the Power manifested in the 
universe; for our inability to conceive is the test by which our 
surest conceptions are verified, while outwardly it marks the 
limit beyond which Persistent Force cannot act. What is this 
noble infirmity of the mind? It is, Mr. Spencer explains, 
merely an observed law of mental action, a fixed order among 
our sensations from which they cannot be deflected. When I 
affirm that two bodies must occupy two spaces in the same 
time, it is simply because the states of consciousness answering 
to the two bodies refuse to cohere in the relation answering to 
simultaneous occupancy of the same space. So of the negation 
of any other necessary truth; the internal relations answering 
to the alleged external relations cannot be coaxed or forced 
out of consciousness. If now we inquire the cause of this re- 
sistance and persistence of our sensations, we find it in the 
structure of the nervous centres. The relations among changes 
in consciousness are determined by the organization of the 
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brain, which we know has been determined by the course 
of Evolution. We inherit at birth a nervous system which 
has been slowly built up by successive redistributions of its 
constituent particles into definite adjustment to relations among 
external things, and to establish relations in thought reversing 
or contradicting relations in fact involves nothing less than 
disintegration of the brain. From the first living forms down 
the line of successive generations the universe has gone on 
moulding the brain into conformity with itself, and it is as 
possible for the earth to roll backward on its axis as for con- 
sciousness to conceive the negation of an invariable objective 
relation. We must believe that two bodies occupy two spaces 
in the same time because we cannot conceive the contrary ; 
we cannot conceive the contrary because we cannot undo the 
adjustment of the nervous centres to the outer universe. 

The value of the universal postulate, then, is due to the fact 
that it represents the inherited result of all ancestral experi- 
ences. To the direct disclosures of the Senses and the Intellect 
consciousness adds a fund of necessary truths derived from the 
pre-established structure of the brain—that is, from the registered 
results of Sentiency and Intelligence in our progenitors back to 
the primordial forms. This is an immense addition, no doubt, 
and it explains at once the superiority of Mr. Spencer’s system 
to the cruder forms of empiricism which it is fast supplanting. 
His base line is as much longer than theirs as the experience 
of the race exceeds that of the individual; and it is not sur- 
prising that he should have come upon the battle field to 
mediate between the contending hosts, It is really one of the 
most notable events, and Mr. Spencer one of the most pictur- 
esque and affecting figures in the history of Philosophy ; for 
the Theory of Evolution is the draft of a treaty of perpetual 
alliance and peace, not only between the Empiricist and the 
Intuitionist, but between Science and Religion. Yet after all, to 
vary our figure, it is certain that this gift-bearing Greek would 
bring into the very citadel of Ilium the most formidable of her 
foes. Mr. Spencer offers to make over the whole body of 4 priori 
truths, revised and enlarged, and to found all philosophy upon 
them. But in what sense are they @ priori? As underived 
and self-authenticated intuitions of the mind? Not at all; 
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they are derivations from experience, only the experience is 
much vaster than it was supposed to be. The truths are 
a priori to the individual but @ posteriori to the race; each of 
us is obliged to believe what his forefathers have learned of the 
relation of things. That some of them have been unvarying, 
so far, he knows, but that any of them are necessary he does 
not know. Our warrant for claiming a knowledge of being 
beyond the range of experience is precisely what it was before 
the discovery of the universal postulate, the experience itself ; 
and all the old questions come trooping back as clamorous as 
ever. What right have we to say that Force persists and that 
Evolution is the law of all being forever? of the unknowable 
Absolute that we know it exists ? 

Here, indeed, we reach that sweeping petitio principi’ which 
includes all the others noted hitherto, and which sums up Mr. 
Spencer's philosophy from the provisional assumption of the 
indispensable postulates of thought at the beginning of the 
First Principles, to the assignment of an infallible criterion, 
or Universal Postulate, which closes the Principles of Psychol- 
ogy; a circular argument whose diameter is so vast that the 
inexorable curve of the circumference, its fatal return into 
itself, is imperceptible at any one point. By the organization 
of our consciousness we affirm, and must affirm, the present 
existence of an objective universe; its necessary evolution out 
of preceding forms according to the laws of Matter and 
Motion; the laws of Matter and Motion as determined by Per- 
sistent Force. Returning from persistent force we must affirm 
the Indestructibility of Matter and the Continuity of Motion; 
their concurrent redistribution through all time; and, finally, 
the necessary evolution of Consciousness out of them. First 
we assume the necessities of Consciousness in explaining the 
Universe; then the necessities of the Universe in explaining 
Consciousness; or, shortening the diameter so as to bring the 
extreme terms together, we say that because Consciousness is 
thus constituted we know that Force persists; because Force 
persists, we know that Consciousness is thus constituted. 
Against this double petitio principii it is submitted that one or 
other of the alternative propositions with which we began has 
been made good ; either, a consciousness so derived and con- 
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stituted cannot know with certainty anything beyond itself; 
or, if consciousness certainly knows anything beyond itself, it 
cannot have been so derived and constituted. 

The truth is that our knowledge is founded not upon im- 
potence but upon power. Consciousness comes into its cogni- 
tions through the direct use of its faculties; not through the 
roundabout application of any criterion, however sure, or any 
postulate, however universal. We know that the ees 
exists because we see it, and hear it, and feel it, and remember 
it; we know that much of the order of its co-existences and 
sequences is invariable because we know that it must be so; 
and it is precisely because it must be so that negations are 
inconceivable. The warrant for all these truths is the simple 
fact that consciousness affirms them, and consciousness affirms 
them because it knows them to be truth. With these self- 
authenticated dicta of the mind, all reasoning must begin, and 
upon them any explanation of things, scientific or philosophi- 
cal, must be founded. The indispensable first step towards a 
coherent and sufficient theory of the outer universe is to with- 
draw consciousness from the theory, for to include it is to 
impeach the character of the sole witness we have; to leave the 
fabric of our conclusions in the air, a superstructure without a 
foundation. 

We began our examination of Mr. Spencer’s Theory of 
Evolution by noting what seem to be the salient points of 
contrast between the earlier, or intuitional, and the recent, or 
empirical, systems of thought. Down to a period not very 
remote the mind of man was preoccupied with the essential 
nature, the efficient and final causes of phenomena; that pre- 
occupation failing, there remained for study the phenomena 
themselves, which necessarily and rightfully became the sub- 
ject-matter of succeeding speculation. Our whole conclusion 
here is that the Theory of Evolution, which we have examined, 
or any other of like kind, is not that philosophy of phenomena 
which is the legitimate and final successor of antecedent phil- 
osophies. In the first place, it omits the phenomena no less 
than they, since it leaves the only forms in which they appear 
to us uninterpreted ; in the second place, its universal syntheses 
are quite as contradictory and incoherent as their ideal abstrac- 
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tions; in the third place, it invalidates such explanations as it 
does give by impeaching the trustworthiness of consciousness 
itself upon which all knowledge depends. We may infer that 
the final philosophy of the future must be some eclectic sys- 
tem which combines the recognition of the Absolute Reality, 
characterizing the past, with the recognition of Phenomena, 
characterizing the present; the whole founded upon the basis 
of the authentic utterances of consciousness as they stand. 














The Person of Christ. 


Articte III.—THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


THE subject of the person of Christ has enlisted'the attention, 
and engaged the profoundest thought, of the wisest and best 
men in the Christian Church in every age, since the days of the 
Apostles. It has been regarded as the great mystery of Chris- 
tianity, and more difficult of apprehension, in some of its 
aspects, than even the doctrine of the Trinity itself, One of 
the last desires expressed by the dying Melancthon was, that he 
might in eternity understand this subject as he had never done 
on earth. In his last hours he thus addressed himself, “ Thou 
shalt enter into light! Thou shalt seeGod! Thou shalt learn 
of what kind is the union of the two natures in Christ.” 

The following facts are almost universally admitted by Trini- 
tarians, viz: that Christ had an existence as the divine Word, 
the second person of the Trinity, before His birth into this 
world ; and that after His birth He appeared as a man, and, sin 
excepted, had all the experiences of a man, so that He may be 
properly designated as the God-man. While these facts are 
very generally admitted, different theories for explaining and 
harmonizing them have been adopted. The theory most com- 
monly held is as follows: that the Divine Second Person, in be- 
coming incarnate, took into personal union with Himself a true 
body and a reasonable soul; that this created human soul or 
human nature had all the attributes of a perfect humanity, but 
was impersonal; that Christ had but one personality, which 
was divine and eternal, and that this personality held and acted 
the two natures, the divine and the human; that these two 
natures, however, were not commingled, but remained entire 
and distinct, each possessing and exercising the qualities and 
attributes peculiar to itself. 

“ Whatever is true of either nature, in Christ, may be predi- 
cated,” it is claimed, “of His person.” Thus we may, with equal 
truth, affirm that Christ was conscious of knowing all things 
and of growing in wisdom, of infinite blessedness and human 
sorrow, uf divine omnipotence and human weakness; in a 
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word, that He was in the conscious exercise of all the attri- 
butes of divinity, and, at the same time, was subject, like other 
men, to all the conscious experiences of humanity. This theory 
maintains that the created human soul or human nature in 
Christ was possessed of intelligence and will; that it formed 
judgments, increased in knowledge, rejoiced and grieved, and 
yet, that in Christ there was but one ego, but one personality, 
that of the eternal Word, possessing and exercising all divine 
attributes, the same as before incarnation. That this theory 
has its difficulties, and difficulties so great as to render it well- 
nigh inconceivable by the human mind, is admitted by some of 
its ablest defenders. Says Prof. Tayler Lewis, in an able 
Article upon a kindred topic in the Biblical Repository: “The 
doctrine of the God-man, of the Divine, not simply superadded 
to, or in connection with, either as a temporary or abiding in- 
dwelling, but as forming one person with the human, yet re- 
maining Divine,—this baffles Reason. Here she utterly loses 
her way. Her highest light is but thick darkness.” ‘“ This 
mystery of the two natures in one person is not escaped even by 
those who reject the doctrine of the Trinity.” “On the lowest 
hypothesis of pre-existency, we have the real difficulty for the 
reason, although it may not be of so startling a kind as is pre- 
sented by the doctrine of the absolute Godhead. We have 
still that most mysterious fact at which reason staggers—a prior 
and a posterior existence forming one personality.” 

In this discussion it is of the first importance to regard 
strictly the distinction between a nature and a person, “a dis- 
tinction which is of as great consequence,’ says Professor Shedd, 
“in Christology as in Trinitarianism.” It is difficult here to give 
exact definitions, but not difficult to understand the distinction. 
By nature, in this connection, is meant, not the unknown sub- 
stance or essence on which properties depend ; but rather, the 
properties themselves, those essential qualities or attributes of 
a thing which constitute it what it is. By a mental nature is 
meant the faculties, attributes, or capabilities of the mind. 
Thus, there is the capacity for thought, for feeling, and volition. 
A nature, however, never thinks, nor feels, nor wills, but a per- 
son, It can be conscious of nothing, it can experience nothing, 
for all conscious experience is by a person. Attributes pertain 
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to the nature, but the conscious exercise of attributes or facul- 
ties is by the personality. Perhaps no clearer «definition of per- 
sonality can be found than that given by Professor Lewis, in 
the Article already referred to. ‘‘ Whatevercan say of itself, I, 
and to which can be addressed the word TJ’hou, and of which 
can be said, He or Him—déhat is a person.” 

It is universally admitted that Christ had a genuinely human 
self-consciousness. He, as truly as other men, could say, “I 
am weak and dependent; I sorrow; I increase in knowledge.” 
How satisfactorily to account for Christ's genuinely human ex- 
periences, consistently with the recognized fact that in Him there 
was but one personality, and that divine and eternal, is the 
problem before us. The advocates of the common theory are 
compelled to take one of two positions; either, that Christ's im- 
personal humanity was self-conscious and had human experi- 
ences; or, that His divine person had, at the same time, ex- 
periences both human and divine. No middle ground is, for 
them, possible. Many, therefore, boldly assume that “ in Christ 
there were two self-conscious intelligences, two self-determined 
free-agents, constituting one person;’ but they attempt no 
philosophical explanation of the fact. Thus to endow the 
human nature of Christ with conscious intelligence and will ; 
to insist that it thought, reasoned, formed judgments; in a 
word, had all the conscious experiences common to our 
humanity (sin excepted), and yet insist, in the same breath, 
that this human nature was destitute of all proper personality, 
is to obliterate all distinction between a nature and a person. 
To accord to the human nature or human soul of Christ self- 
consciousness, is to accord to it a true subsistence or personality. 
The one necessarily implies the other, and there is no escape 
from the conclusion that in Christ there were two personalities, 
one human and the other divine. This is denied, but the 
denial is illogical and cannot be sustained by any process of 
sound reasoning. Other prominent advocates prefer to take 
the second position named above. Admitting the force of 
these objections, they take the ground that the one divine and 
eternal person in Christ, in the full possession and conscious 
exercise of all divine attributes, received, also, into His divine 
consciousness al] the operations and movements of His human 
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nature. In His single personality met all divine and human 
experiences. 

We fail, however, to see how this mode of reasoning helps 
the matter. To affirm of the person Christ Jesus that He was, 
at the same moment, conscious of omniscience and of growth 
in wisdom, of infinite blessedness and of sorrow, of omnipotence 
and of weakness, is to affirm positive contradictions. Such 
contradictory experiences are absolutely exclusive of each 
other, and cannot, by any possibility, co-exist in the same 
person. The attempt is made, however, to harmonize these 
contradictory experiences by the assertion, that Christ’s single 
personality existed and operated in two different spheres. Lid- 
don, in his Bampton lectures before the University of Oxford, 
uses this language: “If, as He knelt in Gethsemane, He was 
in one sphere of existence all-blessed, and in another ‘sore 
amazed, very heavy, sorrowful even unto death,’ might he not, 
with equal truth, be in the one omniscient, and in the other 
subject to limitations of knowledge? The difficulty is com- 
mon to all the contrasts of the Divine Incarnation.” “ His 
single personality has two spheres of existence; in the one, it 
is all-blessed, undying, and omniscient; in the other, it meets 
with pain of mind and body, with actual death, and with a 
corresponding liability to a limitation of knowledge.” 

This extract shows to what desperate straits the defenders 
of the theory on this last ground are driven. “Unity is a 
condition of personality.” Personality is simple and indivis- 
able, and “ unity of consciousness is involved in unity of per- 
son.” To ascribe to one and the same person both a divine 
and a human self-consciousness is most effectually to destroy 
this unity. Two spheres of self-conscious activity for one and 
the same person, is an idea impossible of conception. Accord- 
ing to this mode of reasoning, we have in Jesus a divine I and 
a human I, and these two I’s constituting but one I—one per- 
sonality, which is a contradiction in terms. 

The attempt thus to crowd, at the same time, all human and 
divine experiences, mutually exclusive as many of them are, 
into the same personality, is utterly futile. The defenders of 
the common theory, we repeat, are thus driven to one of these 
two positions ; they must either ascribe to the impersonal human- 
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ity or human soul of Christ what belongs and can belong only 
to a person, or they must ascribe to His incarnate personality 
contemporaneous and contradictory experiences. 

Those occupying the first position fail to make the proper 
and necessary distinction between a nature and a person. 
They give to us in Christ a created human soul, which prays, 
agonizes, suffers, and dies; and, for aught that we can see, 
nothing is really left us but a simply human sacrifice for 
sin. Those occupying the second position do, indeed, preserve 
the proper distinction between a nature and a person, but, in 
preserving it, they, in turn, impose impossible conditions upon 
Christ's personality, and effectually destroy its unity. 

Pressed by these difficulties, many able thinkers in Germany, 
and a few in this country, adopt a theory which, they think, 
harmonizes more satisfactorily the admitted facts. According 
to this theory, the Divine Second Person in the Godhead became 
incarnate by uniting to Himself a human body, but not a 
created human soul. In this body we include, of course, the 
mysterious principle of life with all its vital forces. There was 
in Christ but one mental principle, uncreated and eternal. The 
Divine Second Person, in becoming incarnate, subjected Him- 
self, truly and literally, to human limitations and conditions, 
The distinction between a nature and a person, so important in 
Christology, is in this theory strictly preserved. Although it 
insists that the Divine person in Christ was thus subjected to 
human limitations, it as rigidly insists that the divine nature of 
Christ, which was identically the same with that of the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, was not thus subjected. So far as the 
divine nature was concerned, God did not become man, but the 
Divine Second Person in Christ did become a human person, 

Dr. Hodge, in his published theology, clearly recognizes this 
distinction between nature and person. In vol. II, p. 895, he 
says: “ Although the divine nature is immutable and impassi- 
ble, and therefore, neither the obedience nor the suffering of 
Christ was the obedience or suffering of the divine nature, yet 
they were none the less the obedience and suffering of a Divine 
Person.” 

Now obedience and suffering necessarily imply lmitation. 
If the Divine Word, in becoming incarnate, was to this extent 
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subjected to the conditions of humanity, we surely need have 
no hesitation in concluding that He was subjected to all its 
conditions, 

The Scriptures declare that ‘He made Himseif of no reputa- 
tion,” or, as in the original, “ He emptied Himself.” There isa 
direct reference here, not to His nature, but to His person. By 
this expression is meant, not that He laid aside the actual pos- 
session of any divine attribute, but that He emptied His divine 
consciousness of divine experiences, bringing it down to the 
level of the human. Now, consciousness is not a faculty of the 
mind, but the light, so to speak, in which the mind sees the 
workings of its faculties; or, in other words, the field in which 
appears to itself its own movements and operations. 

In reducing, therefore, the consciousness of the Divine Word 
to the human level, we touch not a single attribute or faculty 
belonging to Him as God—the divine nature of Christ is pre- 
served in all its integrity. But Christ had also a perfect human 
nature. In order to this, must He have had a created human 
soul? Let us not too hastily conclude that this was necessary. 

A few suggestions here, in regard to the nature of the soul, 
may serve to throw light upon the subject. 

According to the development theory, man is not only physi- 
cally but mentally a development from the brute creation, and 
the mental principle within him is the same as that of the ani- 
mal, with a few higher faculties, only, added. The Scriptures, 
on the contrary, represent this mental principle as kindred in 
its nature with the divine. 

We hold that, in the very nature of things, all rational intelli- 
gences are, in the radical elements of their mental nature, alike. 
We include the Divine Mind itself. Man was made, and as for 
that matter, angels too, in the image of God. If an angel should 
become truly incarnate, the soul of the angel, developing 
through a human body and brain, would take on those pecu- 
liarities which constitute human nature. For example, the 
radical element in all souls, the capability for feeling, would, 
in an angelic soul incarnate, be exercised in the direction of all 
the bodily passions. We call them bodily passions, but they 
are mental feelings, occasioned by the union of the soul with a 
fleshly body. So when we drop the body, we drop those pecu- 
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liarities wherein human nature differs from angelic nature, and 
“we become like unto the angels.” In like manner, the Son of 
God took upon Him our nature. By becoming truly incarnate, 
He acquired those peculiarities which constitute a true humanity. 
The Divine Mind or nature operated but humanly during the 
incarnation, through its Second Person, in the self-conscious- 
ness of Christ, whilst the Divine Mind operated divinely at the 
same time, through its First and Third Persons, in the self- 
consciousness of the Father and the Holy Ghost. In other 
words, the incarnation affected, not the Divine nature itself, 
but only the manifestations of the Divine nature in one of the 
persons of the Godhead. These manifestations, coming through 
a human organism, took on a human type, became truly human, 
—just like the manifestations of a created human soul (sin ex- 
cepted). The intelligence, the love, the sympathy of Christ, 
although truly human, were nevertheless, not the intelligence, 
the love, the sympathy of a created human soul within Him, 
but of the divine and eternal Second Person of the Godhead. 

“The Word was made flesh”—became man—by which is 
meant, not that He became a created human soul, for, this would 
be to lose His personal identity ; but that the divine Second 
Person took upon Him all the conscious experiences of a per- 
fect humanity. The thoughts, feelings and actions of the man 
Christ Jesus, genuinely human as they were, yet were, truly 
and literally, the thoughts, feelings, and actions of the Second 
Person in the Trinity. According to this theory of Christ’s 
person, He did not, during the incarnation, consciously exercise 
divine attributes. Take, for example, the attribute of omnipo- 
tence. The miracles of Christ were wrought by the omnipotence 
of the divine nature. There is but one divine nature common 
to the three persons of the Trinity. We may, therefore, say 
that Christ wrought miracles by the omnipotence of His own 
divine nature, but the efficient will which called it into opera- 
tion was that of the First and Third Persons, and never that of 
the Second Person of the Godhead. 

So we may say that Christ was possessed of infinite knowl- 
edge, but this infinite knowledge did not appear in His incar- 
hate consciousness. He acquired knowledge and grew in wis- 
dom like other men, but back of His immediate consciousness lay, 
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in His divine nature, an infinite store-house of knowledge. 
From out of this infinite store-house the Holy Ghost brought 
into His incarnate consciousness all the knowledge it was 
necessary for Him to use in His mediatorial work. A few 
analogous facts will aid us in gaining a conception of this 
point. The Saviour promised to His apostles the Holy Spirit, 
who should, in like manner, bring all things to their remem- 
brance, whatsoever He had said unto them. They had the 
knowledge of these things stored away in their mental natures, 
but needed the Holy Ghost to bring it up again into their con- 
sciousness. Cases have occurred of persons falling into a deep 
trance, who, upon coming out of it, have found all their knowl- 
edge of letters gone from them, and who were obliged to learn 
over again their A, B, C’s. That they still possessed this 
knowledge stored away in their mental natures, was proved by 
the fact that it all came back to them again after a season. 

All are familiar with the fact that men of the greatest intel- 
‘lect and most profound knowledge, frequently, in extreme old 
age, pass into a state of second childhood. None but a mate- 
rialist would claim that there was here any positive destruction 
of mind, or any actual loss of knowledge. The mind itself re 
mains the same, but through physical changes in the brain, its 
powers are rendered useless. All the knowledge ever possessed 
is still retained in the mental nature, but does not appear in the 
consciousness. It is not the mind, but its manifestations—not 
the mental nature, but the personality—which has undergone a 
change. Could the spirit of a Sir Isaac Newton or a Humboldt 
be brought back to earth and made to occupy an infant body 
and brain, it would, unquestionably, develop as an infant, 
manifesting only infantile powers. Thus sensitive is the soul in 
its personality to changes of condition. The higher and more 
delicate the mental organization, the more sensitive is it to these 
changes, and the more readily responsive to those mysterious 
and wonderful laws which regulate the union of soul and body. 

These are but feeble illustrations of the point under consid- 
eration, yet they serve to throw light upon this most difficult 
subject. In all our reasonings, great care must be taken lest we 
separate too much Christ's divine person from the other persons 
of the Trinity. In His mortal body, although not confined to 
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it, dwelt, nevertheless, the fullness of the Godhead. The entire 
Deity was there, yet subjected to the law of incarnation as to 
only one of Its persons. 

If the Incarnate Word retained the conscious exercise of un- 
limited power, why are we everywhere in the Scriptures assured 
that it was by the Father and the Holy Ghost that His won- 
derful works were performed? Why pass outside of and be- 
yond our Lord's immediate personality for the exercise of 
power, when that power was already present? That this was 
done, surely no one can deny in the face of the plain testimony 
of Christ Himself. This is His language: “The Father that 
dwelleth in me, He doeth the works.” “If I cast out devils 
by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto 


Besides the direct testimony of Christ, given on various occa- 
sions, we are plainly taught by the sacred writers that the Holy 
Ghost was given Him without measure. It was by the Holy 
Ghost that He gave commandments unto His apostles, per- 
formed all His miracles, and accomplished His entire media- 
torial work. In Him were hid—that is, in His infinite nature 
—all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, an exhaustless 
resource ; yet these treasures, in their fullness, could be brought 
forth and made available only by the Holy Ghost. It was thus 
that Christ was prepared to instruct men in regard to the deep 
things of God, as no man or even angel could do. This pro- 
found knowledge came to Him not by revelation, but by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, from the depths of His own infinite 
nature, 

We need not hesitate to admit the subjection of the Divine 
person of our Lord to human limitations. Practically, His 
control of the attributes of Deity was as perfect, for all the pur- 
poses of His mediatorial work, as if He had been immediately 
and personally conscious of their exercise. He had but to will, 
and it was done. The resources of Omnipotence were at His 
command, yet really, in His own personal experience, He knew 
what human weakness and dependence meant. Although a 
son, yea, the eternal Son of the Highest, “yet learned He 
obedience by the things which He suffered.” 
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It is hard for us to come to the conclusion, that an eternal 
Person could thus humble Himself to the condition of a crea- 
ture; and we make it still harder by separating Him in our 
conceptions from the other Persons of the Godhead. We 
must not forget that there is but one God—one Supreme 
Being—existing in three persons; and that this Supreme Being, 
although humbled to man’s condition in his Second Person, 
yet remained, in His First and Third Persons, in unchanged 
power and glory. Thus Deity is consciously and truly man 
in Christ, and God in the Father and the Holy Ghost, while 
Christ is God in His nature and attributes, and man in His 
consciousness and person. By thus distinctly grasping the 
conception that Christ and God are not éwo, but only one 
Infinite Being, we are enabled satisfactorily to explain and 
harmonize the otherwise irreconcilable contradictions of the 
Incarnation. Experiences which could by no possibility co- 
exist in one person, may nevertheless be possible in one Being, 
existing in three Persons. One of these Persons only, the 
Divine Word, became subject to the law of incarnation, and 
the consequent human experiences, whilst the other Persons 
of the Godhead held and acted His divine attributes during 
the period of this subjection. Their infinite activities were 
properly His, however, although not appearing in His incar- 
nate consciousness; so that He could truly say, although 
subjected in His person to human limitations, “ What things 
soever He” (the Father) “doeth, these also doeth the Son 
likewise.” If, giving to Christ a created human soul, we 
may say that the actions and sufferings of this human soul 
were those of a Divine Person, because taken into personal 
union with Himself, surely it is proper for us to say that the 
infinite activities of His own Divine nature were His, although 
not appearing in His incarnate consciousness. “The incon- 
sistency of the former supposition is this, that the created 
human soul in Christ, having no human personality, is incapa- 
ble of human experiences. They cannot ¢o-exist with divine 
experiences in His Divine Person; or, if allowing for the sake 
of argument that they can, the question then becomes perti- 
nent, what need is there of a created human soul? According 
to the latter supposition, however, His Divine nature, although 
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not called into action by the incarnate Second Person, yet 
ceased not its superhuman and divine activities. Indissolubly 
united with it and competent to call into action all these activi- 
ties were the First and Third Persons of the Godhead, the 
Fatner and the Holy Ghost. His mental nature, therefore, did 
act, at the same ‘time, in two different spheres, the particular 
sphere depending upon the condition of the personality calling 
forth the action. Thus what was not true, and could not be, 
of His Personality, was true of His mental nature. 

The advantages of this theory over the one commonly held 
are manifold. It greatly simplifies our conception of the per- 
son of Christ, giving us but one mental principle—- but one 
self-conscious, intelligent, voluntary agent. The attempt to 
conceive of Him as possessed of two intellects, one human 
and the other divine, and each having its separate and dis- 
tinct set of attributes, in full conscious operation, at the same 
time, is extremely confusing as well as unsatisfactory. This 
theory necessitates the doctrine of the Trinity. A Unitarian 
could not possibly accept it, for if the Deity consists of but 
one person, and that person should be subjected to human 
limitations, it is plain enough to be seen that no Divine 
Person would be left upon the throne, to wield by His effi- 
cient will the infinite attributes of the Divine nature. This 
theory gives us a truly infinite sacrifice for sin. It was a 
Divine Person that humbled Himself and became obedient 
unto death, and not a created human soul. With this accords 
the Scripture declaration, “ Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but made Him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon Him the forma of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of man; and being found 
in fashion as a man, He humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death.” ‘“ For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though He was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, 
that ye through His poverty might be rich.” There was here, 
evidently, self-sacrifice on the part of Deity, for man. Now 
where was the self-sacrifice if we are to suppose in Christ the 
presence of a created human soul, which endured all the suf- 
fering, while the Divine Second Person was present and united 
to it, we care not how closely, only to give dignity and value 
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to the suffering. It was the Second Person of the Trinity, 
He that was in the form of God, of whom it is affirmed that 
being found in fashion as a man He bumbled Himself and be- 
came obedient unto death. ‘“ Who was it,” we would ask in 
the words of another, “that humbled Himself? Not the lowly 
son of the lowly Virgin. No earth-born creature could have 
humbled himself by an everlasting alliance with his own kin- 
dred, indwelling God, to be consummated with a seat at the 
right hand of the Highest!” This Eternal Person in His orig- 
inal condition could not, indeed, make an atonement for sin. 
In order to this, His condition must be changed; He must take 
His place as a man among men. All this, the Scriptures do 
most explicitly declare was done. They tell us that He was 
made a little iower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
that He might taste death for every man; and that there may 
be no mistake in regard to what this condition was, it is added, 
‘Wherefore in all things it behooved Him to be made like 
unto His brethren.” He that poured out His soul unto death 
was the Incarnate Word, the Second Person in the Trinity, and 
no created human soul. Again, this theory gives us not a 
mere earth-born, created man, but a truly Divine man, possessed 
of infinite capabilities. 

The Bible teaches that the Divine Word became man. This 
fact, it is strongly argued, proves that He must have taken into 
personal union with Himself a created human soul as well as 
body. It proves just the reverse. An essential quality of a 
perfect manhood is personality—a genuine Auman personality. 
This is denied in express terms, by the common theory, to the 
human soul of Christ. By striking out this essential quality, 
the perfection of His manhood is fatally marred. If the Divine 
Word, when He became incarnate, remained unchanged as to 
His person, and in the conscious exercise of all divine attri- 
butes as before, we fail to see how He made the slightest approach 
towards becoming man. If, however, when He became incar- 
nate, He laid aside His divine experiences, subjected Himself 
to the laws of human development, and thereby became just 
like other men (sin excepted) in all His conscious experiences ; 
in a word, if, as the Scriptures declare, He became in all things 
like unto His brethren, then may we affirm, in a sense which 
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has real meaning in it, that He did indeed become man. Such 
aman, possessed of an infinite nature with infinite capabilities, 
we have no difficulty in conceiving of, as appointed to be the 
“Judge of quick and dead,” as having committed to Him all 
power in heaven and in earth, and as being exalted even to the 
throne of the universe. 

But the chief advantage of this theory is that it is in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the Scriptures. They nowhere di- 
rectly affirm that Christ had a created human soul. That He 
had, is only an inference drawn from the fact that He is de- 
scribed as having the experiences of such a soul, and is often 
spoken of asa man. Now notice how the words of Scripture, 
taken in their literal and obvious meaning, confirm this view 
of our Lord’s person. “For it is not possible that the blood 
of bulls and of goats should take away sins: wherefore, when 
He cometh into the world, He saith—Sacrifice and offering 
Thou wouldst not, but a body hast Thou prepared me.” There 
is no reference here to a human soul, but only to a human body. 
“ Awake, O sword! against my shepherd, and against the man 
that is my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts.” The man Christ 
Jesus is here called the “fellow,” the equal of the Lord of 
Hosts. “The first man is of the earth, earthy” (has a created 
soul); “the second man is” (it does not say, personally united 
to, but 7s) “the Lord from Heaven.” “Iam the root and the 
offspring of David” (not united to the offspring). “ Father, 
glorify Thou me with Thine own self, with the glory which I 
had with Thee before the world was.” Who offered this 
prayer? Evidently the eternal, pre-existent spirit in Christ; and 
prayer implies dependence. And when in Gethsemane He 
prayed, saying, “O, my Father! if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me,” and an angel was sent to strengthen Him—is it 
not evident that it was the very same pre-existent spirit that 
here also offered the prayer and endured the sorrow? Will it 
be said that He suffered in His human soul? Such language 
is not only unscriptural but unmeaning. There is no escape 
from the force of the simple and direct teaching of the Serip- 
tures that He suffered, and He was God. The one and only and 
indivisible personality in Christ Jesus, the pre-existent and eternal 
Word, prayed unto the Father, was strengthened by the angel, 
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and endured the sorrow. The conclusion follows, direct and 
irresistible, that the Divine Word could not have been in the 
conscious exercise of His divine attributes, and that He must 
of necessity have been subjected, in His person, to human lim- 
itations and conditions. 

But we have no space to pursue further the Scripture argu- 
ment. The more thoroughly the teachings of Inspiration 
upon this most important subject are studied, free from all pre- 
conceived theories, the more thorough, we believe, will be the 
conviction that they sustain the view of Christ’s person here 
advanced. Why should it be thought a thing incredible or 
impossible that Divinity should, in one of Its persons, manifest 
Itself humanly in Christ, without the intervention of a created 
human soul as Its instrument? Itill becomes us to assert, 
dogmatically, that this would be impossible for an infinite, in- 
comprehensible, triune God | 
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Articte IV.—THE TROUBLE WITH THE CAUOUS. 


TuarT there is some trouble with the caucus is plain enough. 
The nominations of both parties are in many cases not fit to be 
made. The men nominated are either unknown or known 
unfavorably, and yet the nomination of a regular caucus is, in | 
the case of the party in power, almost a guarantee of election/ 
And so the corruption of our government, State and municipal, 
is continually growing with the increasing knavery and imbe 
_ cility of the representatives of our caucuses. 

Now we often hear it said that if the “good men” would go 
to the caucuses the result would be different. Their abilities 
and character would command respect, and secure the nomina- 
tion of respectable candidates. Before an election most of the 
better class of newspapers preach editorial sermons on this 
text, discourses that have a curious likeness to those computa- 
tions one sometimes hears of the number of heathen that might 
be converted with the money spent for tobacco, or the number 
of miles of railroad that we might have instead of our whiskey. 
Somehow the good seed does not seem to fall on the right sort 
of ground, and the use of tobacco and whiskey and the corrup- 
tion of the caucus go on increasing. The “if” in either case is 
too large; the conclusion might follow if the premises were 
established ; but the “good men” won’t go to the caucuses. 

Some advisers say, in despair of other means of reform, “ Dis- 
regard the caucus nomination, vote against all bad men that 
are nominated, and thus compel the nomination of good men.” 
But then the difficulty arises, that the candidates of both parties 
are equally objectionable or equally unknown, and there being 
no mode of union adopted among the “good men,” it may fol- 
low that a disgusted Republican will vote for the Democratic 
nominee and a discontented Democrat for the Republican ; or 
both may decline to vote altogether. This result, those evil 
Spirits, the politicians, who preside as tutelary divinities over 
caucuses, contemplate with grim complacency. Indeed, it has 
been observed that some of these astute managers join in the 
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newspaper cry, doubtless from unholy motives, and pleasantly 
invite good citizens to come to the caucus and nominate bet- 
ter men, if they are not satisfied with those who are actually 
nominated. The good man thus sees himself reproached on all 
sides ; some accuse him of indifference, others of stupidity, but 
the most exasperating charge is that of the caucus managers. 
They try to do as well as they can, they say, and nominate 
worthy men, as they suppose ; while the good men stand coldly 
aloof, decline to give their assistance, and then try to undo at 
the polls the work that owes its unsatisfactory nature to their 
refusal to participate in it. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising if the good man is puzzled to know just what he 
ought to do. 

It is undoubtedly true that as a rule our best citizens are 
not regular attendants of the caucus. So far the popular com- 
plaint is correct. But when the newspapers proceed to say that 
if such men would attend, the character of the nominations 
would be settled by them, we are led along from facts to infer- 
ences, and the validity of these inferences must be examined if 
we are to get any further than reproaches and lamentations over 
our plight. 

Suppose we venture the statement that it would make little 
difference if the better class of citizens, that now stays away, 
should attend the caucuses? We should be careful how we 
throw blame on an estimable class of men unless we are certain 
that they deserve it. Indeed, if the deplorable state of our 
government is really caused by the indifference of good citi- 
zens, they hardly deserve the name of good. If they can 
remedy matters, and neglect to do so from mere supineness, 
they are guilty of real treachery to the State. 

There are several things to be noticed about the class of 
citizens in question. One is, that men who are alive to the 
demands of duty in their family, social, and business relations 
are likely to answer its calls in otber directions. The disposi- 
tion to do our duty is a general trait, and is not particularly 
under the control of our desires. If we have a real sense of 
obligation, we cannot confine it to those things that we want 
todo. It compels us to do those things that we don’t want to 
do. That is its peculiarity, and the reason why we attach so 
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great importance to it. Of course, we often see individuals 
that are generally prompt at the call of duty, singularly forget- 
ful of its claims in particular cases. But when we observe 
the class of men that is distinguished as possessing this moral 
sense in an unusual degree—when we see these men declining 
with some unanimity to discharge what we suppose to be their 
duty, we have a good opportunity to consider whether our 
opinion or theirs as to their duty is more to be trusted. In 
short, we have some reason to suppose that many good men do 
not feel it to be, on the whole, their duty to attend caucuses. 

Another thing to be noticed is that the better class of our 
people are not indifferent to their duties as citizens. On the 
contrary, they take a very keen interest in them. It is not so 
very long since the war that the patriotism of this class can be 
forgotten. There was, before the attack on Sumter, some talk 
of this indifference, but the outburst of devotion to the Union 
that followed that attack silenced all such language. It can- 
not be that that class which gave so freely of its substance, and 
left its dead on so many battle-fields, has forgotten its sacrifices, 
and lost all interest in the welfare of that country whose danger 
so recently roused it to enthusiasm. Do we find that polities is 
avoided among our acquaintance as a topic of conversation ? 
Do we not find that even those who pretend indifference and 
disgust, yet secretly follow the movements of politics with 
akeen eye? And when the state of affairs is such that they 
can make their influence felt, they are not slow to improve the 
opportunity. 

One other point remains to be noticed, and it is one that has 
often been observed as a marked American peculiarity. Most 
of us doubtless have at one time or another come into conflict 
with a hotel-clerk or railroad-officer, when the right in the 
matter was plainly on ovr side. What did we do? We 
pocketed the impertinence and made the best we could of the 
situation. We did not break forth into fury as an Englishman 
might, because we knew that our fellow-citizens would laugh 
at us, knowing, as we ourselves knew, that we were helpless. 
He who has seen his own trunk fall from the top of a pile of 
baggage with the calmness of a disinterested spectator, has 
proved himself an American citizen. Strong language is of 
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no use, for the baggage-master is himself an American, and has 
cultivated a sang-froid as well as a faculty of powerful expres- 
sion that, added to his advantages of situation, renders him in- 
vincible. lf we were to seek for an explanation of this stoicism 
in the fashionable philosophy of the day, we should perhaps lay 
it to the influence of the environment. The same subtle forces 
that caused the Aborigines to submit without complaint to the 
tortures of their enemies, or the hardships of cold and hunger, 
have possibly affected their successors on this continent with a 
similar apathy before the inevitable. But the principle of 
heredity must not be disregarded. Some such trait must 
exist among the Anglo-Saxons, for did not Charles Lamb, when 
his play was hopelessly damned, join vigorously in the hissing? 
But however it be explained, the fact remains. The ordinary 
American citizen will not make any demonstration unless he 
thinks it will have some effect. And so we may suppose it 
comes to pass that a man who has a sense of duty and who is not 
indifferent to politics, declines to attend caucuses and to a cer- 
tain extent elections, because he believes that his presence will 
not affect the result, and he does not choose to put himself to 
gratuitous trouble. 

We have then good citizens, mindful of their duty and in- 
terested in politics; but their influence is lost because there is 
no satisfactory way for them to exert it. The caucus does not 
answer its purpose. Why it does not, we shall see if we go to 
one ourselves. It is not necessary to take so bad an example 
as a ward caucus in a large city is apt to be. A country town 
in Massachusetts may be selected as offering a fairer illustra- 
tion, and the personal observation of the writer may be allowed 
to bear witness to the faithfulness of the account. The town is 
four or five miles square, with an agricultural and manufacturing 
population of 6,000 or 7,000. There are also several institutions 
of learning of large size existing in the town, so that there is a 
small class of citizens of more than average culture. For the 
convenience of the laboring classes the caucus is held in the 
evening. In consequence of this, the farmers. who live away 
from the village and are obliged to be up early in the morning, 
do not attend. The workmen in the factories, who are in or 
near the village, and generally spend more or less of their even- 
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ings in the stores or on the sidewalks, attend in greater or less 
numbers, according to the emergency. ‘The representatives of 
learning generally do not appear, unless from curiosity or in a 
time of great interest, such as General Butler sometimes occa- 
sions One who is acquainted with the villagers may pick out 
afew faces that he sometimes sees in attendance on the fire- 
engine. For the nomination of town officers the attendance is 
small, for that of delegates to the State-senatorial, congressional, 
or State conventions, larger, but not often more than one hun- 
dred. The smaller meetings are quiet, the larger sometimes 
turbulent, though there is no physical violence. A member of 
the town committee calls the meeting to order, some person 
nominates a moderator, who is chosen, and appoints a commit- 
tee to nominate delegates or officers. They are elected and 
the meeting adjourns. Everything is “cut and dried.” These 
nominees for town-officers are elected at the town-meeting, for 
who else is there to vote for? The delegates to conventions of 
course require nothing more than the caucus nomination. 
The machinery works well; everything is apparently fair; but 
a little observation shows that the whole affair is in the hands 
of half-a-dozen men. They may not be bad masters, but they 
are masters. They make no display of their power, but it is real 
power. And they do not belong to the class of “good men,” 
in the sense of being eminent for their abilities or virtues. 
They are members of the “ firemen’s ring,” hotel-keepers, stable- 
owners, small tradesmen, and lawyers. They are the “men 
about town” of the New Englaud village, and any one 
acquainted with such villages will find no difficulty in recog- 
nizing them. 

Sometimes citizens of the better class grow a little restless 
and attend the caucus. They arewelcome. They give an air 
of respectability to the proceedings. But as soon as their num- 
bers grow formidable the managers draw on their reserves. 
Large numbers come in from the street-corners and other places 
of resort, and the original programme is quietly carried through. 
Only in times of unusual excitement does the better class carry 
the day. But these exceptions are rare. And it is plain they 
must be rare, for the “good men” are widely scattered, their 
evenings are not always at their command, and they have no 
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organization. On the other hand, the party managers have 
their friends immediately around them in the village, the rank 
and file willingly devote their evenings to caucuses, and their 
chieftains have them in excellent discipline. The “good men” 
see suspicious delegates chosen without the power to prevent 
it, these delegates meet in convention and nominate unknown 
men, and all the names being on one ticket, all are elected 
together. It is safe to say that generally the good citizen does 
not know the name of the State-senator whom he has helped to 
elect, and knows generally nothing but the name of his repre- 
sentative 

Such is the town-caucus viewed under rather favorable cir- 
cumstances, for where there are liquor-shops, the saloon-keeper 
becomes a political chief. Hence the ward-caucus of the city 
must be painted in darker colors ; but the essential features are 
the same. The lesson to be drawn from this picture is not an 
acceptable one, but itis unavoidable. The government of the 
country is no longer under the control of the better classes, but 
is in the grasp of the class of men above described. And more 
than this is true. Under our present system the control of the 
government will pass more and more into their grasp. The 
earlier State legislatures were of a higher grade than those we 
now have. State senators were once distinguished men. Un- 
til recently the Senate of the United States preserved its former 
high character. Now it too has yielded to the ascending influ- 
ence of the primary meeting. And even the Supreme Court 
was recently saved as by fire from the suspicion of this taint. 
In times of great peril, when the necessity of good men is felt 
even by the bad, this tendency may be temporarily arrested. 
But we must not allow ourselves to hope that it will not reap- 
pear when the emergency is past. 

What is the remedy for this state of affairs? Can we admit 
that our republic is already in its decadence? If all our 
acquaintance with the morals of the people were gained from 
the newspapers, we might be inclined to take a gloomy view. 
But if we look at our individual experience we see that honor- 
able men and virtuous women are not growing scarce. On the 
contrary, there are probably, with the advance of civilization, 
more now than ever before. Their influence is felt in most 
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departments of society ; in business, in law, and in education, 
ability and integrity are the foundations of success.) Why is 
there an exception in the case of politics? Is it in any way 
possible for the higher classes to exert on the government an 
influence proportioned at least to their numbers, if not, as in 
other departments of society, proportioned to their superiority ? 

It will assist us in our answer to these questions if we cor- 
rect a possible misapprehension as to that class of citizens that 
we speak of in general terms as the people. They, too, receive 
a large share of abuse. If the better classes are the negative 
cause of our evil state, the people are the positive cause. They 
wilfully nominate and elect bad men, regardless of the warn- 
ings of those whom they know to be competent to judge. But 
we must not suppose that the people really desire a corrupt 
government. If we turn aside our thoughts from that vague 
general term, the people, and look at the individuals that com- 
pose the bulk of our population, we shall find that they are, 
after all, not such very bad fellows. Anyone who has had 
occasion to employ labor, and has taken pains to make the 
acquaintance of his workmen, has found them, if he has treated 
them well, to be not without the ordinary virtues. They are 
not insensible to kindness nor incapable of gratitude. They 
are often faithful to their duties, even to the extent of heroism. 
Take even the lowest class of day laborers, such as live in tene- 
ment houses in the cities, where, to say the least, there is little 
encouragement to be good, and it is sometimes affecting to see 
how virtues, like delicate exotic plants, manage to exist in that 
foul atmosphere. 

Their behavior at the caucus is, therefore, not to be explained 
by their total depravity; there is something in the caucus that 
calls out evil passions that elsewhere slumber. In a word, the 
caucus shows the people its numerical advantage, and the spirit 
of democratic envy drives them to make use of it. The laborer 
does not look on the government as the cause of his evils, which 
it too often is, but as a power which he may bring into use for 
his own support in his struggle for existence. In this struggle 
he cannot resist the conviction that he is somehow overreached 
by the wealthy classes. The toil which barely furnishes his 
family with food, swells the already excessive wealth of his 
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employer. As he returns in the evening to his miserable 
abode and squalid family, bearing on his weary shoulders the 
implements of his labor, he sees his master rolling along in an 
elegant carriage, his wife and his children finely dressed and 
beaming with health and the enjoyment of their drive. As he 
painfully trudges along in the dust which the passing carriage 
has left behind it, his reflections are bitter. That luxury is 
purchased with his labor, but he himself will never share it. 
All there is before him is a life of continuous toil, and an old 
age of pain and want. And what his life is, will also be the 
life of his children. And yet he is far from being a communist. 
He would not (at least at present) resort to violence to bring 
about a fairer division of the blessings of this life. But a cer- 
tain degree of envy is only human. There must always be 
“Ins,” and there must always be “Outs.” And what seems 
the natural state of affairs to the Ins will excite the discontent 
of the Outs. They stay poor, or grow poorer, while their lucky 
brethren are fattening on their misfortunes. 

Now the ordinary constitution of society does not allow 
this feeling to show itself. But with universal suffrage the 
opportunity is too tempting to be resisted. The laborer 
sees at the caucus the members of the upper classes trying 
to secure certain measures. But here, at last, all the ad- 
vantages that elsewhere enable them to carry out their views, 
are of no avail. The contest is here decided by numbers, 
not by wealth or education, and the laborer rejoices in his only 
chance to let the rich man know that in this country the vote 
of one man is worth no more than that of another. He cannot 
answer the arguments that prove to him that the interests of 
all classes are the same. But he feels them to be fallacious. 
He thinks that by keeping the higher class out of the govern- 
ment, he will be sure that the advantages will come to him in- 
stead of to them, and though he is continually disappointed in 
this expectation, his disappointment embitters him without 
teaching him wisdom. He struggles against a law of nature, 
thinking it is only a law of man; and the fact that the men he 
elects do frequently give him employment on public works, 
perpetuates his delusion. Besides, the men who urge him to 
disregard the influence of the higher classes are men who are 
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little, if at all, above him. They drink with him and talk with 
him familiarly. They sympathize with him in his hard lot, 
and assure him that they will do their best to improve it. 
Although he may not feel confident that these are the best 
men to have in office, he cannot resist the temptation to hu- 
miliate his superiors. ‘The popularity of Butler with the popu- 
lace of Massachusetts was measured by the fear and hatred felt 
towards him by the upper classes. 

It is clearly evident from this, that any combination to con- 
trol government based upon any class distinction, such as 
wealth or education, has no possible chance of success. The 
moment its constitution was clearly understood it would be 
overwhelmed by popular indignation. The remedy for our 
disorders must be sought in some other direction. 

Nor can we look for relief from education. The process is 
too slow, and, as De Tocqueville points out, has natural limits 
beyond which it cannot pass. “ It is impossible, after the most 
strenuous exertions, to raise the intelligence of the people 
above a certain level. Whatever may be the facilities of 
acquiring information, whatever may be the profusion of easy 
methods and cheap science, the human mind can never be 
instructed and developed without devoting considerable time 
to these objects. The greater or the less possibility of sub- 
sisting without labor is, therefore, the necessary boundary 
of intellectual improvement. This boundary is more remote 
in some countries and more restricted in others; but it must 
exist somewhere, so long as the people are constrained to work 
in order to procure the means of subsistence, that is to say, so 
long as they continue to be the people. It is therefore quite as 
difficult to imagine a State in which all the citizens should be 
very well informed, as a State in which they should all be 
wealthy ; these two difficulties are correlative.” 

The struggle between capital and labor, which is but another 
form of the conflict of the people with the upper classes, fur- 
nishes us with valuable lessons, and, as will be argued, with the 
suggestion of a remedy for our political troubles. The con- 
ditions are in great part the same, except that while the people 
are aware that the strikes, with which they punish their em- 
ployers, cause suffering to themselves, they do not see that 
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their action in politics is followed by the same results to their 
own interests, as well as to those against whom their envy is 
directed. If, then, we examine the nature of the expedients 
which have been resorted to with success in allaying the jeal- 
ousy of the laboring class, we may reasonably expect to find 
some elements that are essential to the removal of the same 
feeling, when displayed in politics. The general principle of 
all these expedients has been to array self-interest against class- 
envy. Just so soon as it has been possible to make the work- 
ing class understand where their true interests lie, the influence 
of reason has steadily calmed down their bitter hatred of their 
employers. The process is a slow one, and yet in its begin- 
nings, but the direction is right. The methods by which this 
change is wrought ure embraced under the head of Co-opera- 
tion, which may be defined as any mode of doing business 
whereby the wages of the laborers employed vary according to 
the success of the business. But for the purpose of illustration 
a particular form of organization of labor has peculiar advan- 
tages. When contracts are made for constructing the road-bed 
of a railway in England, the large contractor divides his share 
into sections of small size, and sublets these to other con- 
tractors. So far the process is the same in this country. But 
in England (in some cases) the sub-contractor, instead of hiring 
his men by the day and putting them directly on to the job, 
divides his section again into portions of such size, that the laborer 
can judge for himself how much time it will take to accomplish 
them. The men themselves become contractors for these small- 
est divisions. They organize themselves into bodies of ten or 
fifteen members, called “ Butty-gangs,” selecting their gang in 
such a way that the members may be, so far as possible, of 
equal efficiency, and choosing a head. The English “navvy” 
is abont as near a savage as any civilized man, but by this 
device of piece-work he has unquestionably forwarded civiliza- 
tion. This system is a hard blow to strikes and trades-unions. 
If the workman thinks he can do more work at eight hours a 
day than ten, he is at liberty to try it. If he wants a holiday 
he can take it, if he gets his contract done in time. If he finds 
that others who do less than himself receive equal pay, he can 
join a gang where he finds his equals. 
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But the instructive point for us is, that the work is sub- 
divided until the ordinary man can see just where his interests 
lie. Let us suppose that instead of this complex organization 
of contractors and sub-contractors, the whole job were to be 
regulated at a gathering of all the parties concerned, where the 
voice of the capitalist should have no more authority than 
that of the laborer. What sort of management would result? 
Precisely the management that we see in our unwieldy cau- 
euses. The remedy, then, which we have sought is to be 
found in subdividing the caucus districts, until it is possible 
for every member of a district to be personally acquainted with 
all the rest, to know the man that he chooses to represent him. 

This is simply acting in accordance with the great law of 
division of labor. Large organic or inorganic molecules are in 
highly unstable equilibrium, and tend to break up into smaller 
and more stable units. Large heterogeneous bodies of men 
are like them. Nothing can be done with men until they 
organize. Nothing is so easily swayed in any direction as a 
crowd. Nothing is so unreasonable or so fickle as an unor- 
ganized mob. It is unnecessary to illustrate a law by which 
all nature, animate or inanimate, is pervaded, and which is the 
foundation of our modern civilization. We see it in the devel- 
opment of the tree, from trunk to branches, from branches to 
twigs, from twigs to leaves. We see it in the change from 
the country store, with its miscellaneous assortment of goods, 
hardware and ribbons, corn and candy, to the city shop where 
only one class of merchandize is to be found. We see it in 
the instinctive organization of a group of children playing 
games, where the first step is to choose a leader. And in the 
caucus itself we see that nature’s laws will be obeyed ; for what 
are the political “rings” but attempts at this organization ? 
Misgrowths they are, but unless they satisfied a want, they 
would not exist. The children of this world have been wiser 
in their generation than the children of light. 

In point of fact we have outgrown the existing political 
Organization or framework, just as a cherry-tree outgrows its 
bark, or a boy his clothes. Now bark and clothes are necessi- 
ties, but they need to be enlarged and varied with time. And 
caucuses are necessities, for any meeting for consultation con- 
cerning representatives, whatever it is called, is really a cau- 
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cus; but the simple gathering of a small New England town 
becomes with the growth of population entirely unfit for its 
purpose. The reason is plain enough. In the early days life 
was confined within a circle of a few miles, everybody knew 
all about his neighbors, and they all spent their lives together, 
went to the same church, met in the same town-meeting, and 
elected the best men of the town as their representatives, be- 
cause their numbers were so few, and their habits of life were 
such, that they knew the best men in town. Like the members 
of the “ Butty-gangs,” their work was marked out before them, 
and they had only to choose from a small circle those whom they 
knew to be most competent to further the common interests. 

How is it now? ‘Take the case of New Haven. It is for 
some purposes a city, but for others it is stilla town. Imagine 
a town meeting of the voters from a population of 60,000. Is 
it likely that deliberation will be mature, that wisdom will be 
listened to, that anyone knows anything about the names that 
are proposed? An organized ring is a necessity under such 
circumstances an there are plenty of men shrewd enough to 
understand it. 

It is in consequence of the observed inconvenience of over- 
growth that towns differentiate into cities, with their subdivis- 
ions into wards. This is good so far as it goes, but the ward 
is still far too large to allow the necessary conditions of wise 
action to come into play. It is impossible to fix an exact limit 
within which the average man may be supposed to be confined 
in his acquaintance, but so far as the observation of the writer 
extends, a neighborhood of fifty voters is large enough for the 
political unit, and this only with minority representation. 
With the ordinary majority rule it would be better to have not 
more than twenty-five men meet for nomination, for reasons 
that will presently be explained. In the ordinary New Eng- 
land town the school-districts would form convenient divis- 
ions for organization, as the school-houses would serve as 
places of meeting. In cities, that part of a street contained 
between two streets that cross it, a block in its common linear, 
not solid sense, might possibly answer. Under this system 
there would naturally arise three cases. Some neighborhoods 
would consist entirely of wealthy and cultivated individuals. 
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There would be little trouble in such a case, and with a neigh- 
borhood of fifty, and three delegates to be chosen, but only two 
yotes allowed to cach individual. representation would be as 
nearly perfect as any human institution. 

Secondly, some neighborhoods would consist of a mixed 
class, poor and rich, laborers and capitalists. Here the best 
results might be expected. The laborer, when joined with his 
fellows in a large crowd, looks at the capitalist as an abstract 
tyrant and inflames himself against him. Let him, with only 
a few of his own class, meet this abstraction as an actual flesh 
and blood acquaintance, of rather pleasant manners, with no 
implements for grinding the faces of the poor about his person, 
and the natural influence of superior ability will have its 
effect. Democratic envy cannot thrive under such circum- 
stances; it dares not openly proclaim itself except in that nurs- 
ery of bad passions, a crowd. Want of space forbids dwelling 
on this point, but it might reasonably be expected that such a 
neighborhood would return its best men as delegates. 

Thirdly, in a neighborhood composed of the poorer classes, 
or even of the vicious classes, the result could in no case be 
worse than it now is. On the other hand, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that here too the best men the place afforded would 
be chosen, because the people would know who was the best 
man among them; and the trouble is not at all that the best 
men are not chosen when they are known, but that they are 
not and cannot be known under the present system. Any- 
thing better than this it is impossible to have under universal 
suffrage, for there is little hope that any large body of the 
lower classes will elect a desirable representative. 

If now we look at these classes as a whole, we find that we 
have secured the good effects of minority representation. 
There is much confusion about this minority representation. 
The fact is not observed, that in any representative govern- 
ment some must be unrepresented. All that minority repre- 
sentation does is to give to unusually large minorities a 
representation that they ordinarily fail to obtain. But there 
must always be small bodies of citizens that are not satisfied 
with the representatives chosen, unless the phenomenon of 
defeated candidates is to disappear entirely. Now the subdi- 
Vision proposed above will come as near to giving every man a 
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representative as any scheme of minority representation possi- 
bly can. The difference will be in this respect. The subdi- 
vision of the districts would require the insertion of another 
term in the series. The delegates chosen would not be for 
election, but to nominate candidates for election. They would 
be delegates to general caucuses, and the same principle of 
avoiding unwieldy masses would forbid the sending of dele- 
gates directly from the towns to the State convention. The forty 
or fifty chosen men from a town of 1,000 voters would be 
obliged to choose three or five from their number to represent 
them in a county convention, where the delegates to the State 
convention would be at last chosen. But the process, as a lit- 
tle reflection will show, would be a continual selection of the 
best material. Its complexity is more real than apparent, and 
after all it is only a despotism that can be really simple. 

The failure of the electoral college may occur to some as an 
objection to this scheme. But the electoral college is a part 
of the organic political machinery of the United States, while 
this scheme is intended for the use of parties; although, if suc- 
cessful, it might perhaps be adopted into the constitutions of 
our governments. And further, the failure of the electoral col- 
lege is explained by this scheme. Who knows anything about 
the thirty or forty names of electors on the ticket he votes in 
New York? How could he find out anything about them if 
he wanted to? It may be that he knows nothing of the candi- 
date for president, but it is easier to find out about one man 
than about forty. The electoral college has failed for this sim- 
ple reason, that the acquaintance of the people with their elec- 
tors was impossible, while something at least could be learned 
about the one or two prominent candidates for president. The 
college might even yet be revived into usefulness by some such 
division of districts for nomination as is here suggested. But 
the theory of election by an elected body is not affected by 
this practical failure in one instance. For a long time it gave 
us a United States Senate which was the equal of any parlia- 
mentary assembly in Europe. The reason it no longer does so 
is because the State legislatures are now composed of men un- 
known to those who elect them. The judgment of De Tocque- 
ville is not to be disregarded as to the importance of this 
method. He says: 
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“The time must come when the American republics will be 
obliged more frequently to introduce the plan of election by an 
elected body into their system of representation, or run the 
risk of perishing miserably amongst the shoals of democracy.” 

“T do not hesitate to avow that I look upon this peculiar 
system of election as the only means of bringing the exercise 
of political power to the level of the people. Those who hope 
to convert this institution into the exclusive weapon of a party, 
and those who fear to use it, seem to me to be equally in error.” 

That time has come. No one can contemplate our municipal 
governments, and reflect on the large proportion in which the 
population of the cities already stands to that of the whole 
country, bearing in mind also the growing tendency of popula- 
tion to concentrate in towns, without feeling anxiety for the 
future of the republic. 

Why “this peculiar system of election” was regarded by De 
Tocqueville as the only means for our salvation, has been ex- 
plained above. Men must learn to choose a representative as 
they choose a lawyer or a doctor; not one who will carry out 
all their whims, but one who will do their business as faithfully 
as he can, exercising his superior knowledge where he sees it 
will be advantageous. Not one who will sacrifice his judg- 
ment to that of his patients or clients, but one to whose judg- 
ment they are willing to yield theirown. Such men cannot 
be discerned in a crowd; they are only to be found by per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

It is not likely that any existing party will be persuaded to 
adopt a reform that would be the doom of most of our polit- 
ical managers. Should there arise a new party, however, there 
would then be a favorable opportunity for trying the experi- 
ment. Whatever difficulties may be in the way, it may be 
confidently asserted that radical reform can be obtained only 
by working in this direction. Reform thus obtained will be 
permanent because the size of the political unit will be fixed 
by the limit of a certain number. Without sorhe such reform 
we may look to see the new party captured at the outset by 
the politicians as at Cincinnati, or gradually brought into sub- 
jection by skillful managers, as has been the case with the 
Republican party. 


jf 
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Articte V.—MILL ON THE FOUNDATION OF MATHE- 
MATICS, 


A System of Logic, ratiocinative and inductive By Joun 
Sruart MILL. 


WHEREIN lies the peculiar certainty always ascribed to the 
sciences of Geometry and Arithmetic? asks Mill. (Logic, 4th 
ed., i, 258.) “Why are they called the Exact Sciences? Why 
are mathematical certainty, and the evidence of demonstration, 
common phrases to express the very highest assurance attain- 
able by reason? Why are mathematics considered to be inde- 
pendent of experience and observation, and characterized as 
systems of necessary truth?” The rational curiosity embodied 
in these queries will find small satisfaction in the answer of Mill, 
who replies “that this character of necessity ascribed to the 
truths of mathematics, and even, with some reservations, the 
peculiar certainty attributed to them, is an illusion, in order to 
sustain which it is necessary to suppose that those truths relate 
to, and express the properties of purely imaginary objects.” (p. 
253.) Like most of those who have addressed themselves to 
this abstruse and complicated inquiry, he has incumbered his 
path by aiming at once at a general solution of the problem, 
and framing the discussion in terms intended from the com- 
mencement to meet the case of both the demonstrative sciences. 
But the more abstruse is a subject, the easier it is for error to 
step in under the cover of generalities, and it will greatly in- 
crease our chances of success, if we confine our attention in 
the first instance to the more simple conception of Number, 
and afterwards turn, with whatever insight we may have ob- 
tained into the evidence of arithmetical certainty, to the more 
complicated relations of Position and Figure. 

The doctrine of Mill (i, 281) is, that arithmetic, in the same 
sense as mechanics or optics, is an inductive science, resting on 
what are incorrectly called definitions, but are in reality general- 
izations from experience, inasmuch as they are to be under- 
stood, not only as propositions explaining the meaning of the 
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names, two, three, four, etc., but also as covertly asserting the 
existence of real things corresponding to such a meaning. 
“We may call, Three is two and one, a definition of three; 
but the calculations which depend on that proposition do not 
follow from the definition itself, but from an arithmetical 
theorem presupposed in it, namely, that collections of objects 
exist which, while they impress the senses” as a group of one 
and one and one, may be separated into two parts, consisting of 
a group of two and a single one.* “This proposition being 
granted, we term all such parcels threes, after which the enun- 
ciation of the above-mentioned physical fact will serve also for 
a definition of the word three.” 

The truth of the covert assertion thus implied in the defi- 
nition of each individual number is a truth “ known to us from 
early and constant experience, an inductive truth; and such 
truths are the foundation of the science of number. The 
fundamental truths of that science all rest on the evidence of 
sense ; they are proved by showing to our eyes and our fingers 
that any given number of objects, ten balls for example, may, 
by separation and rearrangement, exhibit to our senses all the 
different sets of numbers the sum of which is equal to ten.” 
(p. 286.) Thus, according to Mill, the way in which we learn 
that the addition of a fresh ball to a group of two will pro- 
duce a group of three. and not of four; that a group of four 
things may always be divided into two groups of two each, 
and never into a group of two and one of three; is by in- 
veterate experience only, by constant observation of the result 
when groups of actual objects are so combined or decomposed, 
just as we learn that sugar is sweet or snow cold. The bare 
Statement of such a conclusion in reference to numbers 
within easy grasp of the imagination should be sufficient to 
show that there must be some secret flaw in the reasoning 
which leads to so flagrant a paradox. 

The source of the confusion in the mind of Mill may be 
traced to his fundamental doctrine “ that no definition is ever 
intended to explain and unfold the nature of athing. All 





*The words of Mill are, “ which, while they impress the senses thus ,° |, may 
be separated into two parts, thus ,, , ;” which I can only translate into language 
in the words of the text. 
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definitions are of names, and names only, but in some defini- 
tions it is clearly apparent that nothing is intended except to 
explain the meaning of the word, while in others, besides ex- 
plaining the meaning of the word, it is intended to be implied 
that there exists a thing corresponding to the word.” (i, p. 162.) 
Definitions of this latter description consist of two parts ; first, 
a proposition enouncing the meaning of the term defined, 
“which gives information only about the use of language, and 
from which no conclusions affecting matters of fact can possibly 
be drawn ;” and secondly, a covert postulate, affirming “ the real 
existence of things possessing the combination of attributes set 
forth in the definition ;” a fact which may lead to consequences 
of every degree of importance, and, if true, may be foundation 
sufficient on which to build a whole fabric of scientific truth. (i, 
163.) Now, in the first place, it cannot be admitted that defi- 
nitions are of names only, and never of things; that no defini- 
tion is ever intended to unfold the nature of a thing. When- 
ever the word to be explained is the name of a thing of which 
the person to be instructed has no previous conception, the 
meaning can only be conveyed by explaining the nature of the 
thing signified. 

I explain the meaning of the word Dragon to a person who 
has no conception of such an animal by the definition, A dra- 
gon is a serpent which breathes flame ; from whence he will learn 
at the same time the meaning of the word Dragon, and the 
nature of the thing signified, without reference to the question 
whether such a creature actually exists, or ever has existed on 
the surface of the globe, or not. The hearer, who takes his 
notion of a dragon from this definition, will see @ priori that 
every possible dragon must necessarily be a serpent and must 
breathe flame, because what he means by a dragon is a crea- 
ture characterized by the combination of these attributes; and 
if ever a dragon is to be discovered in actual existence, it must 
be by the actual apprehension of both the attributes in question. 

In the same way it will be seen that every definition, con- 
verted into an universal proposition, will necessarily be true 
of every thing signified by the term defined, or, in other words, 
that every thing entitled to that designation will necessarily be 
possessed of the character set forth in the predicate of the defi- 
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nition, because it is only by the exhibition of that character 
that it is made an example of what is signified by the term de- 
fined. Thus every definition, after it has performed its prim- 
ary duty of laying down the sense in which the term defined 
is to be understood, will, by those who so understand the term, 
be recognized as a necessary truth, provided the subject of the 
proposition has sufficient reality to give room for the question 
of truth or falsehood, If no such thing as a dragon was to be 
found in the world it could not be said that the proposition, 
every dragon breathes flame, was either true or false. It is 
manifested, however, that the real existence of the kind defined 
can be secured by no postulate or assumption, but only by 
positive knowledge of some individual in actual existence. 

The condition which converts the definition of a dragon 
from an exposition of the meaning of the word into an as- 
sertion of positive fact, will be no assumption of the real ex- 
istence of serpents breathing flame, but the discovery of an 
animal so characterized in actual existence. 

Whether the definition is to lead to a real advance in knowl- 
edge or to remain a barren truism, must depend upon the ques- 
tion whether or no it is possible to deduce from it any attribute 
of the species defined that must not itself be directly appre- 
hended in the recognition of an individual of the species in 
actual existence. 

If it could be shown that the notion of some ulterior attribute 
not necessarily present to the mind in the conception of a serpent 
breathing flame, such, for instance, as the notion of carrying a 
hidden jewel in the head, was logically involved in the descrip- 
tion of a dragon, it would be manifest, to those who followed the 
demonstration, that any actual dragon (if such there were in 
existence) must necessarily carry a jewel in it’s head, and the 
insight of that necessity, on the occurrence of an actual dragon, 
would give knowledge of a fact not directly perceived in the 
apprehension of that particular animal. But, in truth, no con- 
clusion of such a nature can be drawn from the definition ; 
from whence it can only be inferred that a dragon is a serpent 
and that it breathes flame, both of which propositions, to one 
who takes his notion of a serpent from the definition, are mani- 
fest truisms. 
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So also it must be with all definitions of natural species, which 
are known to us only by observation of things characterized 
by certain general resemblances, without insight into any princi- 
ple in the constitution of the creation from which its attributes 
can be logically deduced. The difference in the case of number 
arises from this—that the different phases of number, two, 
three, four, five, etc., are not made known to us, like so many 
phases of color, by observation in actual existence, but the 
general idea of number being conceived as consisting of an 
aggregate of units, one and one and one and one, etc., we see 
from the contemplation of the idea itself that it admits of ex- 
istence in various degrees of complexity, according to the length 
of the string of units of which it iscomposed. We then, by a 
purely mental operation, independent of experience of any 
particular phase of number beyond the very lowest, construct 
the notion of an indefinite succession of numbers, one, two, 
three, four, five, etc., continually increasing in complexity, the 
notion of each succeeding number being formed by the addition 
of one to the number immediately preceding ; aud having our- 
selves constructed the idea signified by each of the names, two, 
three, four, ete., we reason with absolute certainty concerning 
the consequences which follow from the principle of construc- 
tion. Thus we see that every number, consisting of a series of 
the form one and one and one, etc., admits of being broken up 
in various ways into combinations of subordinate series of less 
extent. The number six, for example, which fundamentally 
consists of the series one and one and one and one and one and 
one, may be broken up in the form of (one and one and one 
and one) and (one and one), or in that of (one and one and one) 
and (one and one and one). Thus it is seen that the number 
six, by.the essential nature of its construction, is equal, either to 
four and two, or to three and three, although the equality to either 
of those combinations is not necessarily present to the mind in 
the conception of six itself, and consequently, the demonstra- 
tion of the equation will not present us with an idle truism, 
but will constitute a real advance in the knowledge of number. 

In our system of instruction, arithmetic is taught as an art 
and not as a science. The elementary relations embodied in 
the addition and multiplication tables are given out as the tools 
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which the scholar is to work, without any attempt to deduce 
them from a logical analysis of the numbers themselves. But 
this is because arithmetic is taught at so early an age that it is 
more important to implant the elementary facts in the memory 
of the scholar than to educate his power of speculative thought, 
and not on account of any inherent difficulty in a complete 
demonstration. 

Number is the attribute apprehended by the process of 
counting, which consists in the recognition of successive objects 
as things of the same kind, taking note, at the recognition of 
each fresh object, of the extent to which the repetition of the 
kind has been previously carried. When the attention is 
simply directed to the fact of repetition, without distinguishing 
the precise amount, the aggregate series is considered as con- 
sisting of many things of the kind in question, and the contrast 
between the aggregate object. apprehended in such a manner, 
and that to which attention is directed at each repetition of the 
kind, gives rise to the conception of the latter as individual or 
one. Thus the idea of unity consists in a mental reference to 
the possibility of repetition of the kind to which the object is 
referred, or, what amounts to the same thing, in the negation 
of actual repetition, the negative character of the idea being 
witnessed by the structure of the word individual; what is not 
broken up into many. We should never have conceived an 
object as one unless we had previously had experience of some- 
thing apprehended as many, but as soon as the notion of one 
has been evolved in the way above-mentioned, we see that many 
is logically composed of one and one and one, and so on, until 
the entire group has passed under review. It is this relation 
between the ideas of multiplicity, or plurality and unity, that 
is expressed by Cousin in his somewhat mystical formula of 
the two contrasted orders of ideas. In the order of time, he 
says, the idea of unity presupposes that of multiplicity, but in 
the order of reason, multiplicity presupposes unity. 

The lowest degree of plurality is where there is a single 
repetition of the kind, where a group consists of one object, 
and one other of the same kind. The numeral character of 
such a group is designated by the term two; which is accord- 
ingly defined by the proposition, two is one and one. 
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But this definition is not the expression of a fact learned 
by generalization from experience. Our conviction that one 
and one are two does not arise from uniform experience that a 
group of two things may always be decomposed in the form of 
one and one, but from consciousness that what we mean by two 
is nothing else than the aggregate of one and one. In appre- 
hending a group as consisting of two things, we do but bring 
under review, at a single glance, the elements which have been 
apprehended, in however transitory a manner, as one and one, 

Having thus attained to the conception of the number two, 
we may imagine the addition of another unit to an ideal group 
of two, which will thus be enlarged to a group of one and one, 
and one, presenting to the mind the numeral character desig- 
nated by the name of three, 

In like manner, the association of an additional unit with a 
group of three will give rise to a group of one and one and 
one and one, and so, by addition of one to the highest number 
of which we had previously distinct conception, we continually 
advance to the conception of a number one degree higher, so 
long as we are able to keep distinctly before the mind the pre- 
cise amount of repetition by which that particular step in the 
numerical scale is characterized. But such a limit, without 
some artificial aid in keeping count of the amount of repetition, 
would very speedily be reached, and in the lowest staye of 
mental cultivation would probably not be placed beyond the 
uumber three or four. The requisite aid, however, is not far 
to seek, and is found by all families of Man in the quinary 
division of the hand, the fingers of which supply a ready scale 
on which to tell off the units of any group of less than six, of 
whose number one might wish to take count. Thus, beginning 
at the thumb of the left hand, the first finger would mark a 
single repetition of the kind in question, or the occurrence of 
a second member of the group to be counted ; the middle finger 
a second repetition, or a third member of the group; and in 
this way primitive man might learn to associate a definite 
amount of repetition with each of his four fingers, and might 
attain to distinct conception of the first five numbers ante- 
cedent to the use of any vocal designation. But, sooner or 
later, the demands of language would give rise to the use of 
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spoken names,—one, two, three, four, five, designating the num- 
bers told off on each successive finger; and these, being con- 
stantly repeated in regular order, constitute a series so firmly 
fixed in the memory, that each name serves at once to bring 
before the mind the preceding portion of the series, and thus 
affords a standard of the amount of repetition signified, as dis- 
tinct as that supplied by the fingers passed over in telling num- 
bers on the hand. When the fingers on one hand are ex- 
hausted, we may either go on through a second series of the 
form, five-one, five-two, &c., which are actually found in many 
rude dialects, or the higher numbers may be told off on the 
other hand with a fresh set of names, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, corresponding to the fingers of the second hand. When 
the ten digits are exhausted, we advance to the conception of 
higher numbers by the continued addition of one, with desig- 
nation of the form ten-one, ten-two, &c., two tens, two-ten-one, 
two-ten-two, &c., three tens, &c., ten-tens, or a hundred, and so 
on as far as may be required, using the convenience of com- 
pendious names for such of the powers of ten as may be found 
most appropriate for resting-places in the process of numera- 
tion. 
The composition of such a system of numbers is enounced in 
the definitions : 
(2) Two is one and one. 
(3) Three is two and one, &c. 

(11) Eleven is ten and one. 

(12) Twelve is eleven and one, &c. 

(20) Twenty is ten and ten or two tens, &c. 

A hundred is ten tens. &c. 


From whence all possible relations of particular numbers may 
be demonstrated, because these definitions afford the means of 
reducing all arithmetical systems to, or of building them up out 
of, their constituent units, and thus of bringing the systems to 
be compared into a condition in which they may be ticked off 
against each other, unit by unit. 
To show, for example, that seven and six are thirteen, 

we have: 

By definition (8)—eight is seven and one, 

Or eight is equal to seven and one. 
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Adding one to each side: 

Eight and one are equal to seven and one and one; or, by defi- 
tion (9) and (2), 
Nine is equal to seven and two. 
Adding one again to each side: 
Nine and one are equal to seven and two and one; or, by defi- 
nition (10) and (3), 
Ten is equal to seven and three. 
And so on till we come to 
Thirteen is equal to seven and six. 

As the number of a set of things depends upon the length of 
the series “one and one and one, &c.,” corresponding to the in- 
dividuals of the enumerated class, as each is successively 
brought under review in the process of counting, without refer- 
ence to any difference between one individual and another, it is 
plain that the aggregate number can in nowise be affected by 
variations in the order in which they are counted. If I havea 
set of balls, black, white, green, red, and blue, the aspect under 
which I regard them in counting will be as one and one and 
one and one and one, whether I take them in the order of black 
and white and green and red and blue, or of green and red and 
white and black and blue. And so, if I jumble together a set 
of (m) white balls and a set of (n) black ones, the tale of the 
whole will be the same, whether in counting I pick out first the 
black and then the white, or first the white and then the black. 
In other words, the sum made by the addition of (n) to (m) 
things is the same as that made by the addition of (m) to (n), or, 
algebraically, 

m+n=n+m. 
From similar considerations it may be shown that the pro- 
duct of two factors (m) and (n) is independent of the order in 
which the factors are taken; that (m) times (n) is the same as 
(n) times (m), or algebraically, that mn = nm. 

Suppose that we have five groups of seven balls each, it is 
obvious that the aggregate number will be seven times as great 
as if there were only one ball in each group, when there would 
be only five in all, so that the aggregate of five times seven is 
the same as of seven times five. Or to take the matter more in 
detail, let the balls of each of the five original groups be marked 
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1, 2, 8, &c., 7. Then there will in the aggregate be five ones, 
five twos, &c., and five sevens, making in all seven groups of 
five each, whence it appears that things which constitute five 
groups of seven each may be otherwise arranged in seven groups 
of five each, or, in other words, that five times seven is equal to 
seven times five. 

It has already been shown that every definition (in virtue of 
the principle that the term defined is to be understood in the 
sense enounced in the predicate of the proposition) will neces- 
sarily be true of every actual example of what is signified by 
the term defined ; that the predicate of the definition may be 
affirmed with absolute assurance of every thing legitimately 
designated by the term defined. Thus every definition may be 
regarded as a self-evident principle of necessary truth, provided 
the subject is defined by attributes that are found in actual ex- 
istence ; and it is because the entire fabric of arithmetic can be 
raised upon a basis entirely composed of definitions in which 
that proviso is fulfilled, without a single appeal to the evidence 
of experience, that it is entitled to the name of an exact science 
and may be considered as a type of perfect demonstration, 
affording absolute assurance of numerical relations between 
groups of actual things. 

When arithmetical laws are spoken of as independent of ob- 
servation and experience, it is of course not intended to exclude 
the experience necessary for the comprehension of the subject- 
matter of the science. Experience supplies us with the notion 
of one and of more than one, of unity and of repetition or 
addition, and with these materials, without further aid from 
experience, we are able to construct the notion of the entire 
series of numbers, one, two, three, four, five, six, &., by the 
continued addition of one to the preceding number in the series, 
enouncing the fundamental constitution of those conceptions in 
the successive definitions, 

Two is one and one, 

Three is two and one, 

Four is three and one, &c., 
From whence the entire system of arithmetical relations may 
be demonstrated or deduced by regular course of logical infer- 
ence, 
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Articte VL—JUDGE FARRAR’S MANUAL OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Manual of the Constitution of the United States of America. By 
TrmotHy Farrar, LL.D. Third edition, revised, with an 
Appendix. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1872. 8vo, 
pp. xii, 566. 


THE Constitution of a State is that in which its individuality 
consists—the aggregate of the acknowledged rights and obliga- 
tions, the institutions, customs, and fundamental laws, which 
underlie its political existence and action, and in which it dif- 
fers more or less widely from other States. It need not be 
written. The Constitution of Great Britain, though unwritten, 
is as real, as definable, as that of the United States. It cannot 
be written in full ; for there are usages that pervade the organiza- 
tion of society and government too numerous to be codified, too 
subtile to be described, too intimately identified with national 
life to need formal enactment, which yet are implicitly recog- 
nized by the entire community, and the violation of which is 
deemed by common consent not only a breach of the law, buta 
violation of the national compact. There may be, also, essen- 
tial portions of a constitution which the framers of the docu- 
ment that bears this name are ashamed to write. ‘Thus 
slavery was for three-quarters of a century a part of the 
Constitution of the United States, which yet bears no trace of 
it, and might have been indited in precisely the same words, 
had there existed no property of man in man. Thus, too, the 
systern by which the vast army of office-holders have a tenure 
of office contingent on their loyalty to the party in power is an 
element—while destructive, seemingly indestructible—of our 
Constitution ; yet no politician, of however brazen front, would 
dare to propose it in the shape of a formal amendment. 

There can hardly fail to be broad discrepancies between the 
written and the actual Constitution of a State: for the life of a 
people is fluent and changeful, even when not progressive ; 
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and as from the very nature of the case the fundamental 
law embraced in the constitution admits of verbal altera- 
tions and additions less promptly than the statute-law, there 
will grow up modifications by tacit consent, which will em- 
barrass the strict constructionist, yet which will nevertheless 
have all the prestige and force of positive enactment, and which 
will not infrequently give rise to such ex post facto expositions 
of the written constitution as can never have entered into the 
thought of its framers. In like manner, portions of the 
constitution may be gradually obsolescent, and may at length 
be wholly disused, without the formality of repeal; and the 
words, now meaningless, may be retained for what they 
were once worth, or with the vague idea that in some 
future exigency they may become again significant. Yet as 
there are always honest, but narrow minds, that will be scandal- 
ized by practical deviations from the letter of the constitution, 
and pragmatical persons who will draw mischief from them, a 
written constitution ought to abound in words and phrases that 
admit a generous breadth of interpretation, to define and pre- 
scribe only what is indispensably necessary to the order of the 
State and the working of its government, and to leave all minor 
details to subsequent legislation. The permanence of a consti- 
tution depends on its flexibility; while to insist pertinaciously 
on its literal or traditional construction is the surest way to 
bring it into discredit and peril. There cannot be a less appro- 
priate metaphor than the hackneyed figure of the ship of state. 
No ship can outride the waves of advancing knowledge and 
conscience. But a raft is safe where a ship would founder. 
A raft may be warped and racked, and may let in the 
water through its seams, without sinking. Rotten timbers 
may be cut adrift, and sound timbers spliced to the fabric in 
their stead, till not a log of the original structure remains, and 
yet it shall seem to preserve its identity, and shall keep the 
same cargo afloat and well-conditioned. 

The circumstances under which our Constitution was framed 
gave it precisely the character of which the raft is a symbol. 
A rigid, compact form of government, circumscribed and 
guarded at every point, was impossible. There were among 
the framers and their intelligent constituents great diversities of 
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political training, prepossessions, and tendencies. Some were 
disposed to borrow largely from English precedents; others 
showed strong democratic proclivities. Various plans had 
been discussed in advance in the several States, and each of 
these had its friends and advocates. Social institutions and 
habits differed widely in different parts of the country, and inter- 
communication had not been sufficiently established to create 
any community of type or sentiment between remote provinces. 
Compromise and mutual concession alone could produce har- 
mony among the members of the Constitutional Convention, or 
procure the sanction of their plan of union by the individual 
States. It is to this elastic, yielding construction that our Con- 
stitution owes its persistent life through flood and storm, 
and may owe its permanence for centuries to come, if those 
charged with its pilotage will only keep it free and flexible as 
our fathers made it. 

Our present Constitution is nominally identical with that of 
1788, yet is in many respects widely divergent from it. The 
formal amendments which have passed through the prescribed 
processes have, indeed, changed some principles which were 
deemed fundamental. But yet greater alterations have been 
effected by the silent growth of opinion and practice, by which 
unrepealed provisions have passed out of use, and words and 
phrases have been endowed with a sense which was not and is 
not in them, but only in the altered condition of the body 
politic. 

A constitution is, as its name implies, a creation, not a crea- 
tor. It does not make a people, but is made by a people. It 
implies a pre-existing nation. It may be made early in a 
nation’s history ; but unless there were some previous reason 
why the inhabitants of a certain territory should regard them- 
selves as one State, and not as several, or as part of a larger 
State, it would be impossible that the steps antecedent to a 
written constitution should be taken, or that the usages which 
- are the basis of a written constitution should have come into 
being. This is no Jess true of a nation formed by the union of 
several else independent States than of one of more simple 
structure. A confederation is not a constitution. England, 
France, and Spain may be closely confederated for numerous 
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valuable ends; but unless they have by some common or 
mutual act made themselves one people, they cannot frame a 
constitution. 

Of commentaries on the Constitution of the United States 
the list comprises many works of various merit. They 
might be divided into two classes,—those which aim pri- 
marily to determine what the Constitution was in the intention 
of its founders, and those which occupy themselves chiefly in 
expounding what it has become and is in the hands of their 
successors. The book before us fulfills both these purposes, 
and adds to them a third,—the clear and earnest exhibition of 
the obligations laid upon our people and their rulers by that 
instrument, yet left unrecognized in practice. The venerable 
author stood nearer the cradle of our republic than almost any 
now living man. His lifelong intimacy was with those who 
had its interests most at heart. His father—a centenarian— 
was one of the New Hampshire judges at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence, and was for many years Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of that State. The son, for some 
years Daniel Webster's partner in legal business, and ever after 
his friend and correspondent, held an honored place in the New 
Hampshire judiciary, until a democratic legislature—after a 
fashion peculiar, we believe, to that State—abolished the 
court of which he was a member, in order to unseat judges 
whose crime was dissent from the then dominant party. 
Bred in profound reverence for the Constitution, familiarly ac- 
quainted with not a few of its ablest expositors and defenders, 
and intimately conversant with the literature appertaining to it, 
the legislation founded upon it, and the judicial interpretations 
of it, he devoted to it the busy retirement of an old age which, 
so far as mental vigor was concerned, was to the very last a 
culmination rather than a decline. The opinions of such a man 
on many points are but readings of authentic history, and on 
all they carry with them as high authority as can attach itself to 
individual opinion. We do not propose to analyze the treatise 
in detail, but shall content ourselves with presenting a few of 
its salient features, and for the sake of brevity we shall do this 
in our own words, with the understanding that we are for the 
most part but abridging the contents of the book under review. 

VOL, XXXIV. 33 
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The Constitution, the laws made in pursuance of it, and the 
treaties negotiated under it, are declared, in the instrument it- 
self, to be “the supreme law of the land;” and it ordains a 
government for the purpose, and, of course, with the power 
and duty, of executing it. It follows from this that the 
national government has paramount power in all the particu- 
lars in which such power is conferred upon it by the Constitu- 
tion, and in the measure in which it is so conferred. In some 
matters the power is in terms exclusive; and in these the State 
governments are powerless, even though the national legislature 
or executive make no provision for them. In other matters the 
power is vested permissively in the national government, and 
in these its action supersedes and renders void any parallel ex- 
ercise of authority on the part of the States; whiie in case of 
its failure to legislate, the States may supply the void by their 
own legislation. There are other powers expressly vested 
in the States, and still others belonging to them by manifest 
implication, as in their very nature appertaining to local admin- 
istration, and to interests which must somehow be provided for, 
yet are in no sense national or general. The words “the supreme 
law of the land” are decisive as to the long-mooted question 
of paramount State rights under the Constitution, as to which, 
from the very outset, opposite ground was taken by northern 
and southern statesmen,—a controversy which attained its cli- 
max in the great rebellion, and its final settiement in the subju- 
gation of the recusant States. 

Our government is not a mere confederation of sovereign 
States. This is implied in the preamble to the Constitution, 
which is not “The several States,” but ‘“ We, the people of the 
United States . , . . . do declare and establish this Consti- 
tution for the United States of America.” These words 
denote a previous national existence, bearing even date with 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776, in which the 
inhabitants of the colonies are pronounced to be “one peo- 
ple,” with “full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent States may of right do.” From 
that time onward the specific powers thus enumerated were 
never exercised or claimed by the individual States; but for 
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these purposes the States were thenceforward a nation. The 
confederation which preceded our present government was 
much more than a confederation. Its government exercised 
many of the acts of sovereignty, and in many essential matters 
of jurisdiction and administration it succeeded without ques- 
tion to the former legitimate rights of the royal government. 
But its organization—adopted, without experience, to meet 
existing exigencies—was necessarily imperfect, and it proved 
itself inadequate, not as a confederation, but as—what it was 
meant to be—a national government. It was solely because of 
this inadequacy that measures were taken for the establishment 
of a government that should better subserve the purpose for 
which the confederation had been created. 

The preamble to the Constitution names first among its 
purposes, “to form a more perfect union,” thus implying the 
recognized existence of a previous union. There is not a 
word in the Constitution which can give color to the theory 
that the national government was designed or expected to be 
voidable by the action of any individual State. Its provisions 
expressly annul State-sovereignty by vesting in the general 
government precisely those rights and powers by which 
independent States are characterized. As well might Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, Middlesex County or Kings 
County, by virtue of the local authority vested by the State 
Constitution in the local magistrates, claim a position inde- 
pendent of State control and jurisdiction, as can any individual 
State act for itself within the scope of the authority conferred 
by the national Constitution on the general government. Such 
has been the almost universal doctrine of Northern statesmen. 
The gravest charge brought against the old Federalist party 
in the North was that it maintained the right of secession ; 
but the most that can be affirmed with any certainty is that 
there were vague hints of such opinions in the private corre- 
spondence of a very few prominent members of the party dur- 
ing the war of 1812,—opinions which were in no instance pub- 
liely avowed in any legislature, convention, or political assembly. 
On the contrary, the whole tone of Southern opinion, speech, 
and writing, for many years previous to the rebellion, was in 
favor of the virtual independence of the States, and conse- 
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quently of the right of secession, for sufficient reasons. This 
doctrine was taught in the colleges, professed in the local legis- 
latures, and proclaimed on the floor of Congress. It was held 
without question or concealment by large numbers of men 
whose predilections were in favor of the national government; 
and among those who resigned office in the army and navy, 
and took an active part on the Southern side in the civil war, 
or held offices of trust in the Southern confederacy, were not a 
few honorable men, who were opposed to secession while the 
question was in abeyance, but who honestly believed them- 
selves bound by the action of their respective States, regarding 
allegiance to the State as a duty paramount to loyalty to the 
nation of which it had ceased to be a member. 

The supremacy of the national government is still farther 
implied in the determination of the form of the State 
governments by the Constitution. “The United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form of 
government.” If the States were mere members of a confedera- 
tion, each could elect its own form of government. New York 
might be an hereditary monarchy; Virginia might vest its 
government in an aristocracy composed of the representatives 
of certain old colonial families; Rhode Island might be organ- 
ized under the tumultuous régime of the Athenian democracy. 
But by a republican government was and is understood a 
government exercised by men chosen by the people at large, 
and acting by their authority and in their behalf; and were a 
government of a different type established by either of the 
States, the whole power of the Union is pledged by the Consti- 
tution to reverse such action, and to restore the rights of the 
people thus disfranchised. Surely the authority to determine 
what government a State shall have, includes paramount author- 
ity over such State. 

On this ground, what was the position of the rebel States 
after their subjugation? These States by the act of rebellion 
abjured their guaranteed rights, and were dissolved as bodies 
politic. Their territory by conquest passed again to the juris- 
diction of the national government, which had no obligations 
towards them other than those of justice and humanity to their 
inhabitants. These States did not legally and properly revert 
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to their former condition by the mere cessation of active hos- 
tility. The executive had, by the Constitution, no right to 
terminate the war; for the power to declare war, vested not in 
the President, but in Congress, includes of necessity the power 
to put an end to it. ‘Till peace is concluded by the same 
authority which declared and maintained the war, conquered 
enemies are fittingly under military government; and on no 
other footing had our executive the right, without the direction 
of Congress, to receive the States that had forfeited their equal 
place among their sister States. It was competent for Con- 
gress, in declaring the war at an end, to provide for the gov- 
ernment of those States, with a view to their highest welfare 
and to that of the country at large; to restore them to their 
position immediately, after a series of years, or in certain future 
contingencies ; to establish territorial governments wholly 
dependent on the supreme executive; to change geographical 
divisions, so as to make more or fewer States; or to apply dif- 
ferent methods of administration to different portions of the 
conquered territory, according to their respective ability for 
self-government. Instead of this, the conquered States were 
rehabilitated in their former rights and powers, some of them 
without intelligent and loyal citizens enough to fill the requi- 
site offices; were left without military or any adequate control ; 
and were suffered to prolong the rebellion—in some instances 
till the present time—by outrages against the peace of the 
country, and by general insubordination and lawlessness. 
South Carolina and Louisiana, there is reason to fear, are thus 
ruined beyond redemption, so far as the freedom and prosperity 
of their white inhabitants are concerned; while in other of the 
late Confederate States there is evidently a work of reconstruc- 
tion yet to be completed by the national government. 

Slavery under the Constitution existed only by sufferance, 
hot by enactment or express recognition. There can be little 
doubt that it was then regarded as but a temporary evil, from 
which time and the progress of events would gradually relieve the 
nation. It is certain that there was at that period a very strong 
anti-slavery feeling in Maryland and Virginia The earliest anti- 
slavery societies were formed in those States ; they numbered 
among their officers and zealous members the very men who 
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occupied the foremost places in society, public trust, and private 
influence; and their constitutions and printed documents, if 
reissued twenty-five years ago, would have been classed among 
the most rabidly incendiary literature of the abolitionists. 
The framers of the Constitution undoubtedly thought that it 
would outlast slavery, and they therefore carefully worded the 
instrument, so that it might provide for the then existing con- 
dition of society in the slaveholding States, without bearing in- 
delible tokens and vestiges of a death-doomed institution. 
Slavery was then not profitable, except on the sugar and rice 
plantations ; the waste of slave-life in the swamps and the mills 
was not sufficiently large to stimulate the home-market ; and as 
to the natural increase, the black population was believed to be 
stationary, if not declining. It was therefore thought expe- 
dient to permit the “importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit,” for twenty 
years. Shortly afterwards the cotton-gin was invented, and 
long before the twenty years had expired, slave-labor had be- 
come so lucrative in the cotton States, as to raise up a new 
antagonism to the foreign slave-trade on the part of those 
States where slave-labor had been found unthrifty and worth- 
less, but where enormous profits might be made by the breed- 
ing of laborers for a Southern market. Had not sectional 
interests been thus thrown into the same scale with humanity, 
it may be fairly questioned whether Southern greed and 
Northern sycophancy would not have prolonged the legal 
existence of the African slave-trade, notwithstanding the indig- 
nant protest of religion and philanthropy. 

But slavery, while it should last, needed protection. With 
the extended northern frontier of the slave-States, with the 
numerous water-courses parallel to the sea-coast, and with 
mountain-ranges so situated as to leave broad intervening 
tracts of level country over which escape was comparatively 
easy, there would have been, but for legal obstructions, a constant 
and rapid current of fugitive negro migration into the free 
States. Hence the necessity of providing for the delivery of 
any “person held to service or labor in one State under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another,’—a provision not unreason- 
able, even between the free States, at a time when it was the 
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universal custom to bind apprentices by legal] indentures for a 
term of years. Under this provision were enacted, always by 
the aid of Northern votes, a series of fugitive-slave laws of 
gradually increasing severity, the last of which condemned to 
fine and imprisonment not only those who should give shelter 
or aid to the fugitive, but all who should withhold their assist- 
ance, when required, in his apprehension and restoration. 
The instances in which this barbarous law was carried into exe- 
cution against the friends of the slave were very few, and 
occurred principally in the slave-States; but it is impossible to 
say how large a part it bore in the awakening of public feeling 
to the atrocious criminality of slavery, and in hastening its final 
abolition. Certainly the slave-power performed no more sui- 
cidal act than this. 

The only other recognition of slavery in the Constitution is 
the provision for adding, in the enumeration for determining 
the number of representatives to which each State is entitled, 
“to the whole number of free persons, including those bound 
to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons.” This provision is an anomaly. 
It leaves the status of the slaves undefined. If they were 
“persons” bound to service, they were on the same footing 
with apprentices and others “bound to service for a term of 
years.” The latter, at the time of each successive enumeration, 
were no more free than the former, and if only free persons 
were to be represented in full, but three-fifths of Northern 
apprentices—then a numerous body—should have been counted 
for representation. If, on the other hand, slaves were not 
“persons,” but chattels, there was no more reason for counting 
them at all than for counting the other animals—horses, oxen, 
mules—employed in aid of human labor. The latter, as is 
well known, was the theory of American slavery. The local 
legislation with regard to it was designed for the protection, 
not of persons, but of property,—not for the defence of the 
slave’s human rights, but to avert loss or damage from the mas- 
ter’s human chattels. 

The slave-States, under the Constitution, acquired a much 
larger weight of authority and influence in the lower house of 
Congress than was rightfully theirs on their own theory. 
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Every Southern member represented a much smaller number 
of constituents than any Northern member. In some of the 
States nearly half of the members represented not persons, but 
property. A given number of citizens in South Carolina was 
represented by nearly twice as many members as were chosen 
by the same number of citizens in New York. The only 
seeming counterpoise to such an immense advantage was the 
provision that direct taxes should be levied on the basis of this 
enumeration,—a provision which has been tacitly ignored by 
the levying of what have had the force and stringency of direct 
taxes on certain specific descriptions of property and income. 
It will appear, on a careful analysis of votes, that this representa- 
tion of property has been an essential factor in all the numerous 
acts of Congress for the protection and extension of slavery. 
Had the free citizens of the slave-States alone been represented, 
there has always been a sufficiently large number of loyal 
Northern votes to create a majority, if not for any aggressive 
movement upon slavery, yet against any measure designed to 
buttress or perpetuate it. But slave-representation had so 
swollen the Southern minority, that only a few recreant 
Northern votes were needed to give legislative preponder- 
ance, in every instance for a long series of years, to the slave- 
power. 

The several departments of the government—legislative, 
executive, and judicial—are distinctly defined and limited by 
the Constitution, and neither can invade the province of the 
others, or interfere with their action, except in specified cases 
and modes. The President virtually constitutes one branch of 
the legislature, his signature or implied approval being 
required for the passage of an act by a mere majority of 
both houses, and his veto sufficing to negative an act, unless 
subsequently passed by a two-thirds vote of each house. 
This power is of the utmost importance, as preventing hasty 
legislation under strong popular excitement. There are not 
infrequent instances in which the sober second-thought of 
Congress would willingly retract steps already taken, and the 
veto-power, judiciously exercised, may postpone a final de- 
cision till the impulse which superseded sound judgment has 
subsided. The President, if wise and conscientious, can hardly 
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exercise this function, unless for the public good ; and if he be 
merely mindful of his own reputation, he is not likely to per- 
form an act counter to the wishes of those on whose favor he 
most depends, unless he has good reason to believe that they 
and the people whom they represent will on mature considera- 
tion approve his course. It is believed that the President's 
veto has been very seldom interposed, except for reasons which 
could claim respect and deference, and in by far the larger 
number of instances the bill returned with objections has failed 
to become a law. 

Each department of the government is its own legitimate in- 
terpreter of such portions of the Constitution as relate to its 
own rights and duties. The judiciary has always claimed and 
exercised the right of determining the extent and limits of its 
jurisdiction under the Constitution and the statutes enacted in 
pursuance of it. There is a broad territory left undefined and 
uncovered by these authorities. Jurisdiction in certain classes 
of cases is expressly vested by the Constitution in the Supreme 
Court, and by the statutes in the inferior courts ; certain other 
classes of cases are excluded. But with regard to cases not 
specified, the question lies open whether the United States 
courts have cognizance of them. The Constitution seems to 
confer on them a jurisdiction, unlimited save where exceptions 
are expressly made. ‘The judicial power of the United States 
(i. e., the whole power appertaining to matters that can in any 
sense or for any reason belong to a national court) shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.” 
The courts, however, have in general taken the opposite 
ground, and have declined jurisdiction except in cases in 
which it has been expressly conferred by the Constitution or 
the laws. Yet their right (we would also say, their duty) to 
take cognizance of any case not otherwise provided for is un- 
questionable. The only remedy for the undue usurpation of 
judicial authority would rest with Congress, which can enact 
new limitations and exceptions, or can impeach and convict 
the judge who has exceeded his rightful jurisdiction. 

The authority of the courts is confined to the trial of cases, 
and those cases must be tried under the existing laws. The 
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judiciary has no legislative authority. It cannot legitimately 
pronounce a law enacted by Congress unconstitutional ;* for 
the authority given to Congress to enact laws of necessity 
makes that body the sole judge of the constitutionality of its 
own acts. The judiciary, in pronouncing a law of Congress 
null and void, usurps for itself the office of the legislature. The 
remedy for a legislative infraction of the Constitution must be 
found in added light, discretion, or loyalty on the part of the 
legislature, or in the sounder judgment of some future Con- 
gress. 

On the other hand, Congress cannot interpose its check on 
the decisions of the judiciary, set aside its judgments, or remit 
its sentences. The functions of the two departments are en- 
tirely distinct and separate. The judiciary acts in individual 
cases as to what makes them cases, that is, constitutes their indi- 
viduality, their unlikeness to other cases. Its aim is to ascer- 
tain particulars, such as must be determined by specific 
evidence, or by reasoning based on proved or admitted facts. 
The acts of the legislature are general, including an indefinite 
number of specific cases, not in their individual features, but 
in what is common to them all. They are virtually general 
when they seem to be particular; for private bills (so-called) 
are simply declarative, pronouncing an individual case to be- 
long to some recognized class to which an existing law, rule, or 
custom is applicable. Thus as to a private pecuniary claim, 
the question before Congress is not whether a certain sum is 
justly due from the United States to the individual citizen (a 
question which might on.a proper issue come before the judic- 
iary), but whether, being due, it falls under a class of dues 
recognized by previous legislation, or by some acknowledged 
though unwritten principle of law which Congress has im- 
plicitly sanctioned. The Court of Claims is not strictly a 
judicial tribunal, but a commission created by Congress to 
facilitate and expedite a portion of its own work, and to pre- 
pare for its action such reports as might with equal fitness be 
made by committees of its own body. 





* It may, in a case at issue, pronounce a State law void, as inconsistent with 
the Constitution of the United States; for its decisions in every case must of 
necessity be in harmony with the Constitution and laws of the nation. 
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The legislature exercises, under the Constitution, judicial 
functions only in cases of impeachment. The Senate has “the 
sole power to try all impeachments,” which, in accordance with 
the immemorial usage of the British Parliament, must be pre- 
sented by the lower house. Impeachment is a general term, 
and may include charges of any kind, against any person 
whatsoever; and there have been, in the earlier periods of the 
parliamentary history of Great Britain, cases of the impeach- 
ment of private persons, for offences which might have fallen 
under the cognizance of the courts of law. But under our 
Constitution it is implied that this process shall be instituted 
only against public officers, inasmuch as it is provided that 
“judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend farther 
than removal from office and (not or) disqualification to hold 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States.” 
The person impeached is not, however, released from further 
responsibility, whether acquitted or condemned by the Senate, 
but is “liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment, according to law.” Though the Senate cannot 
exceed the above-named terms of judgment, it may, in certain 
cases, convict the person impeached without removing him 
from office. There is nothing to prevent a simple vote of cen- 
sure or reprimand. A judge might be convicted of misde- 
meanor, arbitrary proceedings, or usurped jurisdiction, with- 
out being deprived of his place on the bench. But on 
“conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors,” removal from office is the least sentence that can 
be passed on “the President, Vice-President and all civil offi- 
cers,” by which last phrase, as it occurs in the Article on the 
Executive, is manifestly denoted any officer belonging to the 
executive department. 

The judges of all the courts are, by the Constitution, to hold 
their offices “ during good behavior,” and there is no other way 
than trial on impeachment by which it can be legally deter- 
mined whether a judge has been guilty of such misbehavior as 
ought to unseat hit. Inability is not an impeachable offence, 
and is not inconsistent with as “ good behavior” as the disabled 
fanctionary is capable of. By the Constitution, a judge who 
without fault of his own becomes unable to perform his duties, 
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may yet retain his office and his undiminished salary. The 
judicial office is peculiarly favorable to longevity, and there 
have been numerous instances in which judges of the United 
States courts—in one district three district judges in succession 
—have retained the title and the compensation of office long 
after they had become unable to discharge its functions. The 
recurrence of this evil will, in the future, be prevented, no 
doubt, by the law which permits a judge, after having reached 
a certain age, to resign with an adequate retiring pension,—a 
provision which might be worthily copied in those States in 
which the judicial office still retains a permanent tenure. 

It is not necessary, in order to authorize impeachment, that 
the accused person be charged with immoral or illegal acts, or 
with anything which under ordinary circumstances would 
imply criminality. A man’s position. determines in some 
degree the magnitude of his offences. What in a private and 
obscure citizen would be an indecorum, an error of judgment, 
a foible, a fault, may in a high official be a crime or a grievous 
wrong. Mere acts of questionable propriety on the part of a 
judge have repeatedly been held worthy of impeachment as 
“high crimes and misdemeanors;” and in one case, early in 
the present century, a judge of previously stainless reputation, 
whose abnormal acts were well known to be the consequence 
of insanity, was convicted, without defence or counsel, on the 
charges made against him—trivial, even had he been account- 
able for them—and removed from office, mainly through the 
intrigues of an unprincipled man who succeeded him, and who 
closed his own life by many years of senile dementia, during 
which he suffered severely from the neglect and abuse of the 
very kindred whom his salary supported. In general the 
requirement of a two-thirds note of the members of the Senate 
present, in order to convict on impeachment, is an adequate 
defense for the accused, is sufficient to neutralize a prosecution 
on purely party grounds, and, indeed, is often likely to prevent 
conviction when authorized by law and evidence. The sen- 
tence of the Senate on conviction under impeachment is 
irreversible. The Senate, in its judicial capacity, is a supreme 
court; its decisions can neither be revised nor set aside by any 
other tribunal; and they are in express terms exempted by the 
Constitution from the interference of the executive. 
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As to all other offences than those tried on impeachment, and 
even as to these under any additional sentence by a court of 
law, the President has unlimited power to pardon or reprieve, 
including the remission of fines and forfeitures. His power to 
pardon may be exercised before conviction, so as to supersede 
trial; and it is absolute, relieving its subject, not only from 
punishment, but from all legal disparagement or inability, and 
replacing him, so far as he can be thus restored, in the position 
which he held previously to his indictment. This feature of 
our Constitution was undoubtedly borrowed, with too easy 
faith, from the corresponding prerogative of the British crown. 
Such power would not now be conferred de novo under any 
constitutional monarchy, and it can be regarded only as one of 
the few surviving relics and vestiges of the arbitrary authority 
for good or evil vested in royalty in the time of the Tudor and 
Stuart dynasties. It is a power which no chief magistrate in 
our time and land can exercise safely and judiciously. This 
is the case with the governors of our several States, much more 
with the executive head of a great nation. As long ago as 
when Secretary Seward was Governor of New York, he said, 
as the result of his own experience, that there was no criminal 
so vile or so dangerous that an adroit lawyer could not, after 
the fresh memory of the crime had been worn away, procure 
for his pardon a petition signed by so strong an array of 
respectable citizens, as to extort the desired boon, if not from 
the chief magistrate’s sense of justice and humanity, at least 
from his self-consciousness as a candidate for the votes of the 
people. It is impossible that the President of the United 
States can have any authentic knowledge of a twentieth part of 
the cases in which he is solicited to interpose his clemency, 
which will always be besought with the show of strong reasons, 
when the condemned person has influential friends, or can 
command the money which will purchase them. The instances 
of actual hardship or wrong in the case of penalties legally 
inflicted must bear an infinitesimally small proportion to the 
whole number of cases, and so far as punishment has any 
efficacy in the prevention of crime, its certainty is of far more 
importance than its severity. Society would be rid of a serious 
evil, nuisance, and danger, were the pardoning power abrogated, 
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and instead thereof a legal arrangement made for a new judi- 
cial investigation, whenever fresh evidence may cast a reason- 
able doubt on the guilt of a person undergoing a sentence of 
the law. 

No part of our Constitution affords room for so wide a 
diversity of interpretation as the eighth section of the first 
Article, which enumerates under eighteen specifications the 
powers of Congress. The government must of necessity derive 
its entire complexion and character from its legislative depart- 
ment; for, except under a despotism, law is supreme, and the 
executive and judiciary departments hold with regard to it an 
auxiliary place. The last clause in the section gives Congress 
authority “to make all laws which shall be necessary for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof.” Now 
as the preamble declares the government instituted “in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish peace, ensure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty,” and as 
these ends can be subserved only by laws to be faithfully 
administered and executed, it may be reasonably inferred that 
the right of legislation is co-extensive with these ends, and that 
Congress may, save in matters expressly excepted, pass any 
laws that shall be deemed conducive to these ends. The 
enumeration of powers in the first seventeen clauses of the 
section is then to be regarded, not as exclusive, but merely as 
indicating some of the more obvious subjects of legislation. 
As new exigencies, not specifically provided for, occur, they 
properly come within the scope of national legislation, so far as 
they affect the national safety and well-being. It is claimed, 
on the other hand, that the last clause was intended as a mere 
summary and general statement of the contents of the preceding 
clauses, and that the powers not enumerated are not conferred. 
To this interpretation it may be objected, that the framers of 
the Constitution must have been aware that, with the growth 
of the nation and the expansion of its various interests, unfore- 
seen occasions for legislation would necessarily present them- 
selves; that they intended to establish a permanent and 
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efficient government ; and that a government so closely limited 
must in the nature of things become less and less efficient with 
the lapse of years. In point of fact, while both parties have 
adhered pertinaciously to their respective theories, the action 
of Congress has obeyed the leading of necessity. The strict 
constructionists have opposed, on the ground of constitutional 
limitation, such legislation as for other reasons they deemed 
objectionable; while they have never found any difficulty in 
referring to some one of the enumerated powers such measures 
as were in accordance with their views of the general welfare 
or with the policy of their party for the time being. 

Thus the power “to coin money” has received a very wide 
interpretation. There can be no doubt that.these words were 
meant to apply to a metallic currency alone. But it was in the 
pretended exercise of this power that the old United States 
Bank was chartered, though its bills were never in any proper 
sense money, but only the representatives of money. By vir- 
tue of this same power the legal-tender bill was passed, endow- 
ing the depreciated evidences of the indebtedness of the United 
States with the properties of money, and thus substituting 
actual paper money, stamped, but not coined, for gold, silver, 
and copper coin. These measures were undoubtedly constitu- 
tional, if necessary or useful; but they properly belonged to 
the general and unenumerated powers, and to refer them to the 
power “to coin money” was simply a not very ingenious word- 
jugglery. 

Again, the power “ to establish post roads” was not intended 
to include the power of making them, still less that of subsidiz- 
ing joint-stock corporations for the construction of railways. 
So far as the making of roads is necessary for the general good, 
on routes on which they cannot be constructed by the local 
governments or by private enterprise, it is undoubtedly desir- 
able that the national government should construct or subsi- 
dize such avenues of travel and traffic. The war of the rebellion, 
which nearly cost us our great empire on the Pacific, demon- 
strated the necessity that the coasts of the two oceans should 
be clamped together by iron bands; and while the government 
should not have suffered itself on this behalf to be cozened out 
of uncounted millions, the enterprise was most fitly a subject 
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for munificent aid from the national treasury, but not under 
color of “ establishing a post road.” 

It is only by an abuse of terms that internal improve- 
ments in general, the removal of the obstructions of rivers, the 
dredging of harbors, or the maintenance of light-houses, can be 
brought within the scope of the enumerated powers ; yet many 
of these operations are so obviously necessary, and so entirely 
beyond the scope of any local authority and ability, that the 
government which would withhold action in their favor would 
be worthy of the dark ages. 

The only mode of promoting “the progress of science and 
useful arts” specified in the Constitution is the granting of copy- 
rights and patents. Yet Congress has made large grants of 
land for educational purposes, has established and directed the 
Smithsonian Institution, has incorporated a National Academy, 
has organized a bureau of education, has sent out various scien- 
tific expeditions, has agitated schemes for a national university, 
and has in various ways, by the publication and distribution 
of books and documents, contributed largely to the diffusion of 
knowledge. 

In fine, the very fact that the United States are not a con- 
federacy, but a nation, imposes upon the general government 
all rights and responsibilities that properly belong to a nation, 
and authorizes all kinds of legislation, not expressly reserved to 
the States, which can contribute to the national prosperity and 
progress. There are many measures for the public good which 
for geographical reasons cannot be effected by the individual 
States. The boundaries of the States are in many instances 
arbitrary lines, and in few more definitely marked than by the 
course of a river. In numerous cases the concurrent and har- 
monious action—and that action continuous—of several States 
would be necessary to execute the plans of improvement which 
a single State might devise. Unity of interest is essential to 
our common well-being. This unity can be created and pre- 
served only by the exercise of the largest powers on the part 
of the general government. For interests that are exclusively 
sectional the local legislatures have adequate powers secured to 
them under the Constitution. Their extension and predomi- 
nance have already brought us to the brink of dismemberment 
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and anarchy. The opposite policy alone, wisely and firmly 
maintained, can restore and consolidate our national union, and 
ensure for our people the destiny which we trust is reserved 
for it in the counsels of the Divine Providence. 

We have touched only on a few of the many points to the 
discussion of which our author has brought his ripe wisdom 
and his singularly clear and forcible style of exposition. His 
book is worthy to be made a “manual.” It analyzes the Con- 
stitution clause by clause, is affluent in quotations from first- 
hand authorities, and comprises many noteworthy comments 
on the decisions of the United States courts. It was written 
during the momentous crisis of the late rebellion, and the last 
edition contains notes suggested by the events and discussions 
that have ensued upon the restoration of peace.’ It is pre- 
eminently a work of our day, and possesses a peculiar value as 
having been written under the light elicited by the most fear- 
ful trial that the constitution of any nation upon the earth has 
endured and survived. 

VOL. XXXIV. 34 
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Articte VII.—INTERCOLLEGIATE CONTESTS. 


THE growth of learning and of the estimation in which cul- 
ture and cultivated men are held naturally draws those organized 
institutions which represent and foster the scholarship of the 
country into closer and more cordial relations to each other. 
Their interests are seen to be substantially the same; their 
work, a common work; the ends they aim at, identical; and 
the tendency to better acquaintance and cordial fellowship and 
a community of plans and measures keeps even pace with the 
increasing appreciation of sound learning and the steady broad- 
ening of the field it may occupy and of the influence it may 
exert. 

It is one of the pleasing proofs of this large and most perva- 
sive culture that senseless animosities and petty jealousies 
between different colleges are forgotten and buried out of 
mind, while with an emulous friendship they seek to outdo 
one another in the standards of scholarship and in actual attain- 
ments. The college system of the country is not yet thor- 
oughly elaborated and settled ; it is indeed scarcely more than 
in tolerable working order, and is susceptible of almost unlim- 
ited improvement. The oldest colleges of the country are still 
in the formative state, conducting experiments in the modes 
of discipline and training whose value can only be determined 
by the result. The younger colleges are most attentive ob- 
servers of every modification and supposed improvement in 
methods, and are prompt to avail themselves of every change 
which has a demonstrated value. And it is not impossible that 
these newer colleges, from their more elastic organization, 
their comparative freedom from traditional and stereotyped 
methods, and the special forces gathered in them, may some- 
times furnish hints of real value to the older schools. 

At least there exists this mutual relation and prompt inter- 
communication between the colleges of the country, as a 
marked feature of the times and a happy augury of the more 
varied culture and nobler manhood that shall proceed from 
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these schools in the years to come. The associations of college 
officers, and of teachers of all grades, for mutual acquaintance 
and consultation, for vigorous discussion upon a wide range of 
topics connected with their work, for the concerting of new 
and improved methods of teaching, of discipline, and of admin- 
istration, are at once the evidence and result of the drift of the 
times. 

Associations among the undergraduates in different colleges 
for various purposes have also lately appeared; and those 
which have as their chief object the management of a public 
trial of skill and power are at this time attracting no little 
attention both in the colleges and in the outside world. And 
while there are many questions concerning the internal affairs 
and ordering of colleges which are almost wholly of local and 
special interest, there are yet many others in which the general 
public of intelligent men have a real concern and feel a vital 
interest. Such is the relation of the college to the interests of 
society at large, not merely to sound learning and a pure 
morality, but to social refinement, to literary taste, to civil 
order, to political capacity, that whatever affects the college, in 
any marked degree, is felt with gain or loss throughout the 
state or nation. It is not the interests of generous culture and 
a broad manhood alone which will yain or suffer loss, according 
asour colleges jursue steadily their proper end, or are drawn 
aside therefrom; but the whole community has a vast stake in 
these schools of liberal training., And thus it is wholly appro- 
priate and quite in their line for college officers carefully to con- 
sider this comparatively new phase of undergraduate life in 
intercollegiate associations; while the general public may also 
properly be invited to the same inquiry, as to a matter in 
which it has a real concern. 

Intercollegiate contests are public trials of power and skill, 
in which a certain number of colleges appear by designated rep- 
resentatives to determine the question of their relative superi- 
ority as to the particular matter of the contest. The subject 
of contest may be anything agreed upon. In this country it 
has actually been something involving a preparation that lies 
chiefly in the line of physical culture and the development of 
muscular skill and dexterity in specific directions; or some- 
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thing the preparation for which, or the performance of which, or 
both, chiefly occupies the intellectual powers. Base ball and 
Rowing are examples of the former; Chess, Composition, and 
Oratory, of the latter. In either case the objects of such con- 
tests are— 

1. To test the powers of the competitors, their general cul- 
ture, and their special training for that feat; to test also the 
discipline afforded by the colleges which are parties to the 
contest. 

2. To develop and increase interest in special kinds and 
lines of mental work or of physical culture and sports, among 
those who engage in the contest, among the undergraduates in 
the colleges represented, and among men of learning and taste 
generally. 

8. To bring colleges and the men connected with them into 
better acquaintance with each other; to promote fellowship on 
common grounds; to dissipate groundless prejudices and nar- 
row conceits; and to effect a practical recognition of the com- 
munity of interests which unite these schools of liberal culture. 

The physica] contests have perhaps been most common, and 
are most in vogue in the eastern colleges to-day. The Annual 
College Regatta is a permanent feature in the associations of 
mauy of these older institutions, and takes its place in the 
public recognition among the sports which the newspapers 
faithfully herald and report. The intellectual contests are just 
now rising into an unwonted prominence and importance, in 
the colleges of the interior and in those of the east also; so 
that the question of their expediency is a matter of grave 
moment to the greater part of the colleges of the country. 
These contests, of both kinds, are likely to awaken an intense 
interest among the students of those colleges which are engaged 
in them ; they absorb a good share of thought and strength 
and time, and to this extent divert from the proper work and 
discipline of the college; and thus they properly demand a 
careful examination of their advantages and disadvantages, and 
a thorough discussion of their merits. 

Are these contests, of either kind, a desirable feature of col- 
lege arrangements and relations? Is it expedient to provide 
for them and to encourage them? Especially is it worth while 
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for colleges, that have never recognized the necessity or impor- 
tance of such special incentives to exertion, to open the way for 
them and include them among their permanent forces? This 
is the question which it is attempted here to answer; a ques- 
tion which has a practical bearing upon some of the more vital 
interests of all colleges, and which is receiving the special 
attention of many college officers at this time. 

For convenience, the advantages of these contests will be first 
presented, so far as they are usually urged, or may be clearly 
seen; and then their disadvantages, so far as they have been 
proved to exist or can be seen to be inevitable. 

1. We name first among the things which may be urged in 
favor of these contests, the readiness and spirit with which 
undergraduates usually enter into them. It is the almost uni- 
versal fact that young men are prompt to engage in these 
combats, and even lavishly free in their expenditure of time 
and labor in preparation for them ; and they follow them with 
the utmost zest. College Faculties do not need to urge their 
pupils to take their share in such exercises; they rarely, if 
ever, suggest them, or dwell on their propriety or importance. 
Their interference, if called for at all, is needed rather in the 
way of regulating and restraining the excitement, spontaneously 
developed, within reasonable and healthful bounds. 

This fact is a presumption in favor of these contests, pro- 
vided they are desirable on other grounds. It is a great gain 
in any proposed arrangement to be sure of the voluntary and 
hearty codperation of those who are to be active init. And 
one of the serious obstacles in the way of certain much needed 
college reforms is the deep prejudice of the students in favor 
of the evils to be removed, and the steady opposition which all 
attempts at their abolition are sure to call out. This ready in- 
terest of students in these contests is, therefore, in their favor, 
and will always make it easy to sustain them. Of course, it is 
not decisive as regards their absolute value. 

2. A consideration more relied upon in justification of these 
contests is this: that they furnish an additional and very 
powerful stimulus to that class of exercises and that kind 
of training which are involved in them. And this stimulus, 
and the benefit of it, are not confined to the competitors alone, 
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but are distributed generally among the students in the colleges 
joined in this association; they even affect the methods and 
training of the colleges themselves, and to some degree, it may 
be urged, reach the community at large. The forces that con- 
cur to this result, and their action, are familiar. It is an honor 
to any student to be selected as the representative of his col- 
lege in such a trial of skill. This selection is understood to 
be made on the ground of natural powers and acquired skill ; 
and the last is the more powerful factor. The possibility of 
winning this choice seems to lie within the reach of a large 
number of the students; and thus that special training 
which is likely to win the prize is actually followed by very 
considerable numbers. And the special attention which these 
give to the matter in hand, by a natural and inevitable conta- 
gion, rouses a marked and unusual interest in the whole body 
of students. 

If Oratory, for example, is assiduously cultivated by a half or 
a third of the students in a college, this will give tone to the 
aims and efforts of all, and the other half or two-thirds, almost 
unconsciously, will be drawn to greater interest in this line of 
culture, and to greater improvement therein. And it is highly 
probable that this activity on the part of the pupils will react 
upon the instruction given in the college; and the drill in 
Literature and Rhetoric and Elocution will be marked by in- 
creased attention and greater thoroughness. It may, perhaps, 
be thought that if this effect were to be produced in all or the 
greater part of the colleges in some considerable section of the 
country, an elevation of the literary standards and taste of the 
whole community might be reasonably anticipated, and the 
quality of public address very sensibly heightened. 

The force of this view depends on these assumptions: first, 
that the exercises called for by these contests are good and 
desirable as a part of the training of undergraduates; and, 
secondly, that these exercises are not sufficiently favored by 
the ordinary college arrangements. If the object of the contest 
is objectionable in itself, or in some one or more of its neces- 
sary circumstances, this special interest and attention which it 
evokes merely aggravates the evils and doubles the objections. 
Or if the regular drill of the college provides all the training 
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in these particular directions which undergraduates can profita- 
bly receive, undér such regulations and with such incitements 
to thoroughness and excellence as long and varied experience 
has proved to be wise and wholesome; any arrangement which 
earries the force that is given to such and such exercises be- 
yond this due degree, that breaks in upon the just distribution 
of work in the regular course of study, is by that fact proved 
to be inexpedient and highly undesirable. 

8. Another plea for these contests rests upon the fact that 
they bring different colleges together upon a common ground, 
and thus tend to promote acquaintance and kindly relations 
among these neighboring and kindred institutions. 

This end is most desirable, doubtless; and every college must 
see that its highest interest lies in this direction, and be disposed 
heartily to favor any arrangement that clearly promotes this 
end. It would seem that this must be, in a measure, the 
result of intercollegiate contests ; and so far this consideration 
makes in their favor. 

Some question might arise as to the kind and degree of the 
acquaintance and fellowship to be thus secured; whether it 
would not be confined chiefly to the students. the least perma- 
nent part of the college community, and to a small part of 
them; whether the mutual knowledge thus gained would not 
be very superficial and limited to a few, and those not the most 
significant, points of common interest. Certainly the colleges 
are not shut up to this single mode of interecommunication, 
to this special basis of friendly relation. The various associa- 
tions of college officers throughout the land afford at least as 
sure a means of mutual knowledge and good fellowship as 
these contests. 

4. Kindred to this, yet distinct enough to be considered by 
itself, is the claim, that by bringing different colleges into 
friendly rivalry and healthful competition these contests react 
favorably upon the general spirit and work of these colleges. 
Excellences and deficiencies in the training and regulations of 
the competing colleges will be made to appear in these contests ; 
and a very powerful influence will be developed by the pub- 
lieity of the contest and of its result to correct the latter and 
extend the former. The colleges that afford superior facilities 
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for culture and secure higher results will be recognized as 
doing this, and will thus exert a wider influence in improving 
the educational forces of the country. The colleges that are 
deficient will be forced to mark the fact more distinctly, and 
will be incited to attempt and to accomplish more work and a 
higher style of work. 

The force of this argument seems to be confined to such 
contests as have for their object some exercise which is 
included in the regular drill of the college; it cannot ap- 
ply in the case of regattas or matched games of base ball. 
If the contest involve some point of scholarly attainment, and 
have essentially the character of a competitive examination, 
there is real weight in the claim before us. 

5. It may sometimes be urged that these contests are of 
value as affording the public the means of comparing the rela- 
tive merits of the colleges concerned in them. But any one 
who knows upon what almost incidental and trivial points the 
decision in such contests often turns, even when they are most 
fairly conducted ; how imperfect a reflection of the college and 
of its real work any single student, even though he be most 
judiciously selected, must necessarily be; and how extremely 
few points in the training of a college can be brought out and 
made the subject of a contest; anyone, observing these things, 
will be slow to give much weight to this claim. Probably 
this claim is not often seriously maintained. 

Other claims may be made out for these contests; but those 
already cited cover the essential points in the defence. We 
proceed, therefore, to consider their objectionable features, the 
dangers and evils that have already appeared, or that may 
reasonably be expected to appear, in connection with them. 

1. We name first among the objections that lie against inter- 
collegiate contests, that they necessarily distract the attention 
of those students who are at all interested in them from the 
regular daily work which the college requires, and engross an 
undue amount of time and strength and thought; and the 
greater the interest in them the greater must be the diversion 
and distraction. Those who give enough attention to rowing 
or oratory to be successful in these special exercises are almost 
sure to fail in other points, and those such as are vitally con- 
nected with their success as students. 
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Thorough, broad, well compacted scholarship, the style of 
culture the college is meant to yield, can be gained only by 
making it the leading and engrossing aim, by giving the best 
and largest part of one’s enthusiasm and strength to the pre- 
seribed work, and by making all things bend to this distinctly 
cherished end. In just so far as these contests call our students 
away from the patient, hard, steady, accurate work which the 
college arrangements all favor, the fixed habit of which is the 
best result our college system yields; in just so far they are 
antagonistic to the very aim of the college training, an evil 
which it is difficult to see what possible good that comes from 
them can at all counterbalance. And that this is an almost 
unvarying result of these contests, the nature of the case makes 
certain, and well attested facts clearly demonstrate. And 
where this disturbing force affects any considerable number of 
the students in a college, the general scholarship of the classes 
and of the college cannot but be more or less seriously lowered. 
Not individuals alone are affected injuriously, but the disci- 
pline and culture of the whole college suffer actual loss. 

One who is thoroughly conversant with the facts of which 
he speaks, as they have appeared in Amherst College, says: 
“They (the Regattas) have occupied so much of the time and 
engrossed so much of the thought and feeling of the rowers, 
that their scholarship has uniformly suffered, and in instances 
not a few been almost ruined by it. They have been a source 
of irregularity in attendance on college exercises, and so of dis- 
turbance to the classes and to the college.” The demonstrated 
advantages of an arrangement that involves such mischief 
should be many and great to warrant its introduction or con- 
tinued existence. 

2. Intercollegiate contests are also objectionable because they 
tend to exaggerate the importance of certain kinds of skill and 
power to the disparagement of the many-sided generous culture 
which the college seeks to give. The latter is slow and diffi- 
cult to win, and is not adapted to produce striking effects or 
make an imposing display. The former is comparatively easy 
to gain, and commands a prompt, if somewhat tinsel, reputa- 
tion. A factitious value seems to centre in these special 
subjects, and the publicity of the trial and the honor that may 
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be won in them, make the ordinary work of the student seem 
dvll and prosaic. A well known college officer in a western 
State, who has observed carefully the workings of the Inter. 
collegiate Oratorical Contest upon the students in his own 
college, after speaking of the generally favorable results thus 
far, adds; “The thing that needs to be guarded against is the 
tendency to magnify the rhetorical work beyond its due pro- 
portion in the course of training, so as with some to hinder full 
fidelity to the regular drill. We hold all steadily to regular 
work, making no allowance for these special appointments. 
Still the tendency is revealed, and we are warned of a danger 
in that direction.” 

The ambition to be a good oar, or a fine writer, or a finished 
orator, will in many cases supplant the purpose of mastering 
ull the branches of polite learning; and weaken the powers, 
and wofully cripple the career of any one who yields to this 
tendency. And there is no thoughtful college officer who will 
not deplore this tendency as a very great evil; one which the 
scholarship of the country can ill afford to encounter. We 
need to cherish every force that favors sound learning, wide 
and accurate and catholic culture, and that creates a taste and 
demand for it and an appreciation of its generous fruits. Our 
college system, as it matures and consolidates, is working 
strongly and healthfully in this direction; and we cannot too 
zealously guard it from any modification or specious enlarge- 
ment which shall turn it aside from its legitimate aim, or 
hinder its steady, sound development according to its funda- 
mental ideas. 

If it were to be urged that rowing, for example, furnishes an 
excellent and manly exercise; and that it is possible and even 
desirable to connect with the purely intellectual training of our 
colleges something which shall also train the body and keep it 
in wholesome condition, and yet not interfere in the least with 
the most faithful performance of regular college duties : or that 
oratorical contests simply call for the comparative exhibition 
of such skill and training in this art of oratory as the colleges 
secure, and that, therefore, these contests can be made to work 
in, naturally and with healthful effect, along with the stated 
requirements of the college: the answer in either case seems 
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to be obvious. On @ priori grounds these things might be so. 
But experience assures us that such limitations and due restric- 
tions upon these contests, as would effectually guard against 
their interrupting the proper discipline of the college, would 
at once strip them of half their attractiveness and make it well 
nigh impossible to sustain them. They are rarely, if ever, 
conducted on such wise and moderate principles; and if they 
were, the special interest they are meant to arouse would fail 
to be awakened, and it would require special governmental 
interference to keep them in operation. 

8. These contests cannot well be kept free from personal 
rivalries and jealousies; and judging from past experience, 
they are almost as likely to put colleges in antagonism and 
heated opposition to each other as to establish and cultivate 
friendly relations. This is not a necessary result; is not at 
all an intended or anticipated result; is probably not the uni- 
form result in fact. Yet human nature remaining unchanged, 
with all the contingencies that must attend such public com- 
petitions, the facility, the almost certainty, with which a party 
spirit is aroused, whichever way the decision turns; it is not 
unreasonable to apprehend that the mutual relations of the 
competing colleges might not be greatly improved by this kind 
of association. Not that colleges are natural foes to each other ; 
but that here the seeds of enmities seem to be planted in the 
very substance of the intercourse it is proposed to establish 
between them. 

This evil might be much less and less imminent in those 
contests which involve only intellectual powers and acquire- 
ments; and perhaps it might in all cases be effectually over- 
come. But it would require, to secure this, constant watchful- 
ness, an intelligent and determined purpose, on the part of all 
concerned in these contests; a degree of steadiness and self- 
control which undergraduates do not always exhibit. 

4. These contests are not a fair criterion of what the colleges 
do, or aim to do. The objects embraced in them must be 
vastly extended, and their conditions almost fundamentally 
changed, before this can be the case. Applying to special 
subjects, and those for the most only incidentally, if at all, 
connected with the proper work of the colleges, these contests 
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are more likely to stimulate conceit than to correct it; and are 
pretty sure, if they affect public opinion at all, to give a false 
and partial impression in regard to the character and work of 
the colleges represented in them. 

The best criterion of what a college is, and of the work it 
does, is the result of its regular stated discipline as that is to be 
found in its graduates from year to year; and this criterion is 
open to every one’s observation and is presented in a way to be 
most dispassionately judged. And by this standard, so far as 
there is any occasion for such a decision to be formed, the 
public will naturally determine the merits of the various 
colleges that come under their view. Thus colleges are already 
put upon a competitive trial on a grand scale before the general 
public, without any such speciai arrangements as these contests 
involve; a trial which covers all parts of their work and influ- 
ence, and the decision of which is continually making up, and 
is subject to revision as often as the changing facts in the case 
demand it. And this general trial reacts, in an effective and 
thoroughly healthful way, to correct faults, to overcome 
deficiencies, and to tone up the drill of the colleges to the 
highest attainable degree. 

5, Another feature of these contests which exposes them to 
danger, and must render their influence uncertain, is the fact 
that they are under the control of undergraduates, in circum- 
stances where the public opinion of their own colleges or of the 
community at large cannot make itself effectively felt; men 
who are to a great extent irresponsible to any tribunal, liable 
to whims and caprices, not always having the good of their 
college or of the college system at heart. The good sense and 
genuine manliness of our undergraduates would greatly coun- 
teract this danger, so far as they could make themselves felt 
and heard. The force of public opinion might be expected to 
exert a check upon excesses, and positive obvious evils, as it 
has at times already. But even with these checks, no one 
could be thoroughly assured that these contests would be 
steered clear of the manifold and marked dangers that lie 
along their course. 

Without enumerating other disadvantages, and conceding 
that there may be advantages of real weight not set down in 
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this discussion, we will leave the subject at this point. The 
weight of considerations seems on the whole to be against these 
contests; at least, it is sufficient to make us hesitate before 
embarking, or encouraging our students to embark, in this 
kind of intercollegiate association. It is probable that some of 
these evils would be less serious in an Oratorical or Rhetorical 
contest than in a Regatta. It may be possible to combine the 
interest and work in preparation for such contests with the 
regular work of the college without detriment to the drill of 
the college or the culture of its students. But experience alone 
can make us sure of this, and for that we shall not have long 
to wait. The Literary Contests between Eastern Colleges, and 
the Oratorical Contest between Western Colleges, are conduct- 
ing the experiment upon a large scale and furnishing the 
means of a sound conclusion in this matter. The friends of 
colleges and of the genuine culture and manliness they are 
meant to nourish will follow this experiment with a careful eye, 
and will weigh, with dispassionate thought, its ascertained 
results. 





Articte VIIIL—COSMISM. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. By JoHN Fiske. James R, 
Osgood & Co., Boston, 1875. 


WeE have been expecting, for some time, the evolution of 
an American Spencer. There is something popular about 
Spencer’s Philosophy. It is fascinating to “the people who 
believe in nothing but what they can hold fast in their hands.” 
It appeals forcibly to an iconoclastic disposition. It inflates 
very satisfactorily the self-sufficiency of a mind which would 
gladly be persuaded that all possible truth can come easily into 
its possession. Judging from the “relation of our social 
organism to its environment,” we are naturally led to expect a 
wave of this chromo-philosophy, just as we expect a wave of 
communism in our politics. 

This inevitable Spencerian movement must of course have 
a leader, of whom imagination has furnished us an ideal. He 
was to bring to the task a mind sharpened by New England 
winters. He was to be what Mr. Spencer is not, a scholar in 
philosophy. With Yankee acuteness, he was to re-arrange, in 
some sort of logical order, the chaos of ideas which Mr. Spencer 
presents. Perhaps rough contact with New England Puritan- 
ism would intensify his opposition to the religion of the 
deluded theologian. Thus prepared and moulded, he was to 
write voluminously of course. Spencerism is nothing unless 
voluminous. Never has there been a system of philosophy— 
if we except that of Hegel—which would so poorly stand the . 
test of condensation. A concise and clear-cut statement of the 
fundamental principles of our modern doctrine of Evolution 
would expose too plainly its inconsistencies. 

In the continuous redistribution of Matter and Motion, there 
has at last been evolved, by integration of the homogeneous, 
the American Apostle of the Truth hitherto hidden from the 
eyes of men. A series of states of consciousness (plus a Some- 
thing ?), resident in Cambridge, has worked over a certain 
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amount of sunshine, and has communicated it to the other 
possibly existing series of states of consciousness, in the shape 
of a book entitled ‘‘ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy.” 

In most respects, this series of states of consciousness, which 
was the antecedent attendant upon the appearance of the book 
as a consequent, answers to our ideal of the coming philosopher. 
His presentation of Spencerism is, in some important particu- 
lars, an improvement upon the original. Our attention is 
especially attracted by the following facts. Mr. Fiske gives a 
new name to the school. He develops much more fully than 
does Spencer the fundamental doctrine of the Relativity of 
Knowledge. He forsakes Spencer’s pseudo-deduction, and 
boldly defends the “objective” method of constructing the 
Philosophy of the Universe. He supplants Spencer's contra- 
dictions on the Freedom of the Will, with an analysis of the 
subject, which, were it not so old and time-worn, we should 
pronounce the most masterly thing in the book. Finally, he 
pays throughout a flattering amount of attention to the narrow- 
minded “theologian” of our day; and concludes his work 
with an elaborate presentation of a Something which he thinks 
it might gratify our aspirations to worship, and to call God. 

Beyond this, the book pretends to be nothing more than a 
compilation from Spencer’s various works, with more or less 
quotation from Wallace, Bain, Ferrier, Lewes, and even Taine. 

We shall confine our criticism to some of the particulars 
above mentioned, in which this author, as compared with the 
others of his school, may lay claim to more or less originality. 

Mr. Fiske gives to his system the title of ‘“Cosmism”—a 
much happier coinage than is the word deanthropomorphization, 
of which he is also guilty. This name of Cosmism he defends 
at some length. Cosmism is a good term, though it is as 
applicable to one metaphysical system as to another. But we 
are perfectly willing that Mr. Fiske should call his system 
Cosmism or any other ism, provided that it be clearly under- 
stood what is meant by it. 

We should pass over this matter of the title without com- 
ment, were it not for the rather amusing ccntortions into which 
Mr. Fiske is thrown by the mention of two other terms, 
Positivism and Materialism, both of which he indignantly 
rejects. 
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Mr. Fiske proves that Cosmism is not Positivism, by proving 
that it differs from the Philosophy of Comte. Has he not 
dealt some powerful blows, here, at a shadow? No intelligent 
critic ever asserted that Spencer was a servile follower of Comte. 
Grant that Positivism and Comtism are interchangeable terms, 
and Mr. Fiske need have no fear of being called a Positivist, 
But “the Cosmie Philosophy,” according to Mr. Fiske, “ aims 
only to organize into a universal body of truth the sum of 
general conclusions obtained by science."* Its method is 
“objective.” In its doctrine of the origin of knowledge, it is 
purely sensational. Now Positivism is by many used in a 
wider sense than that expressed by the word Comtism. It is 
often applied to any system of Philosophy which is sensational 
and “scientific.” Used in this sense, Spencerism and Comtism 
alike become simply species of Positivism. In view of this 
equivocation in the meaning of the term, were we wrong in 
asserting that Mr. Fiske is fighting a shadow? 

So, too, in regard to the other defamatory name which the 
malicious theologian has affixed to this system of Philosophy— 
that of Materialism. We have no desire to insist upon calling 
Mr. Fiske a Materialist, against his wishes. Provided that his 
exact doctrine be clearly understood, the name itself is of very 
little importance. 

Cosmism undertakes to explain all the phenomena of the 
universe by the Law of Evolution. “ Evolution is an integra- 
tion of matter, and concomitant dissipation of motion.”+ 
“These super-organic phenomena (of mind) do not fail to con- 
form to the universal law.”{ “There is no manifestation of 
Mind which is not mysteriously conditioned by movements of 
matter.”§ 

Life is “the continuous maintenance of an equilibrium 
between the organism and its environment.”| “Mind is but 
the highest form of life."§ “The ultimate elements of Mind 
would seem to be feelings, and the relations between feelings.”** 
“The ultimate unit of which Mind is composed is a simple 
psychical shock, answering to that simple physical pulsation 
which is the ultimate unit of nervous action.”++ “The con- 
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tinual redistribution of nervous energy among the cells, is the 
objective side of the process of which the subjective is the 
recompounding of impressions; for every renewed grouping of 
impressions, for every revived association of ideas, there is a 
nervous discharge between two or more cells along formerly 
used sets of transit fibres; and for every fresh grouping of 
impressions, for every new connection of ideas, there is a 
discharge along new transit-lines."* “The transfer of an undu- 
lation from one cell to another, is the objective accompaniment 
of each subjective unit of feeling of which thoughts and 
emotions are made up; the formation of a new line of associa- 
tion involves the establishment of a new transit-line or set of 
transit-lines; while the revival of an old association involves 
merely the recurrence of motion along old transit-lines.”+ 
“Owing to the mysterious but unquestionable correlation 
which exists between the phenomena of Mind and the 
phenomena of Matter and Motion, it is possible to describe the 
evolution of the former by the same formula which describes 
the evolution of the latter.”{ Volition is the “resulting action 
which depends upon the comparative strength * * of two 
groups of motor nerves nascently excited.”§ “ A comet ‘forms 
its own future,’ in the same way that a man does. The state 
of a heavenly body at any giveu moment is a product partly of 
the forces, molar and molecular, with which it was endowed at 
the preceding moment, and partly of the forces simultaneously 
exerted upon it by environing heavenly bodies. The case of 
human volition differs from this in nothing save the number 
and complexity, and consequently relative incalculableness of 
the forees at work.” | 

Now Mr. Fiske emphatically denies that this is ‘“ Materi- 
alism.” “This kind of misrepresention,” he says, ‘is dear to 
the theologians, and we may contentedly leave them an entire 
monopoly of it." He “steadily refrains from the chimerical 
attempt to identify mind with some form of matter or mo- 
tion.”"** “The phenomena of Mind are in no sense indentifi- 
able with material phenomena.”++ 

The position of Mr. Fiske, in brief, is this. By the contin- 
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uous redistribution of matter and motion, under the law of 
Evolution, muscle, nerve, and brain matter are formed. Life 
itself is not a mysterious entity, but a simple continuity of 
adjustment of the internal to the external. Every phenom. 
enon of mind has its “objective” side, which is explained in 
terms of matter and motion. A new thought is, objectively, 
a new transit-line between cells. Every thought and feeling 
and wish is thus preceded and mysteriously but invariably 
conditioned by molecular motion in the brain. 

Just here Mr. Fiske stops short, and when it is suggested 
that he might logically take one step more, he indignantly 
asserts that he has not taken it. Nevertheless, he denies an 
occulla vis,* and claims as “the only Cause known to science, 
the unconditional, invariable antecedent, which may be termed 
the Phenomenal Cause.”+ From the primitive nebulous mat- 
ter up to protoplasm, and from protoplasm up to the transit- 
line between brain cells, Mr. Fiske presents an unbroken 
series of phenomenal effects, consequent upon phenomenal 
causes. He finds no trouble in any of the sequences because 
of the mysteries involved, although he admits that the bond 
of conaection and the mode of operation are utterly and for- 
ever inconceivable. He even creates missing links in his 
series with startling ingenuity. But when he comes to bis last 
unconditional, invariable antecedent,—molecular motion in the 
brain, with its consequent—the conscious thought-process, he 
starts back with the exclamation that the attempt to identify 
the two is chimerical. True, indeed! The truest thing in 
the whole thousand pages before us. Yet it is difficult to 
understand how a mind, thoroughly trained in the only true 
culture, that given by “scientific habit of thought,” can break 
off the argument just where Mr. Fiske does. Are we wrong 
in saying that the Cosmism of Mr. Fiske stops where it does, 
not because of inexorable logic, but in defiance of it? 

Let us leave this part of our subject with a simple dilemma 

If the doctrine of Evolution does not “scientifically” ex- 
plain the phenomena of Mind, it falls short of its own condi- 
tions regarding the scope of philosophy, and in spite of its lofty 
claims to be the one and only true philosophy of the universe, 
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it collapses into a physical science, dealing only with matter 
and motion. 

If the doctrine of Evolution does explain “scientifically” 
the phenomena of Mind, it explains them as it explains all 
other phenomena, by its own hypothesis of Evolution, an 
hypothesis which recognizes but two primitive factors, Matter 
and Motion, and which acknowledges but one process, their 
continuous redistribution. Minds not sufficiently cultured by 
scientific habits of thought have usually called this Materi- 
alism. If Mr. Fiske shrinks from the term, well and good; we 
have no desire to force it upon him. Only—we should be glad 
to see him shrink a little less, from logical consistency. 

In his discussion of the Relativity of Knowledge, Mr. Fiske 
has a great advantage over Mr. Spencer, in that his studies in 
Philosophy have created certain fransit-lines, motion along 
which is comparatively easy. 

Collecting the most important statements from the first four 
chapters of the “Outlines,” our author’s argument, establishing 
the psychologic basis of his system, may be stated as follows: 

We cannot conceive of atoms of matter as either divisible or 
indivisible. Nor can we conceive of the origin of the Universe. 
Atheism means self-existence, which means the absence of cau- 
sation, which means the absence of commencement. But to 
conceive existence through infinite past time, manifestly ex- 
ceeds our powers. Pantheistic self-creation requires us to 
imagine a change without any cause—which is impossible. 
Theism gives us the same incomprehensible self-existence in 
the Creator of the Universe, that Atheism does in the Universe 
itself. Grant a First Cause, and we must regard it as infinite 
and absolute. But a First Cause, as a cause, cannot be infinite ; 
for in becoming a cause, it passes its former limits. It cannot 
be absolute; for the absolute is that which exists out of rela: 
tions; but a cause is related to its effect. Hence we infer, 
that we can know only the Relative. That is, “We cannot 
know things as they exist independently of our intelligence, 
but only as they exist in relation to our intelligence. The 
possibilities of thought are not identical or co-extensive with 
the possibilities of things. A proposition is not necessarily 
true because we can clearly conceive its terms, nor is a propo- 
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sition necessarily untrue, because it contains terms which are, 
to us, inconceivable.” 

All knowledge is classifying. Cognition is possible only 
through recognition. Distinction is necessarily limitation, 
Hence if we conceive a First Cause at all, we must conceive it 
as limited, in which case it cannot be infinite; and also as dif- 
ferent from other objects of cognition, in which case it is rela- 
tive, and cannot be absolute. 

All our knowledge consists in the classification of states of 
consciousness, produced in us by unknown external agencies. 
It is a classification of experiences. Being the product of sub- 
jective and objective factors, it can never be regarded as a 
knowledge of the objective factor by itself. A necessary truth 
is one that is expressed in a proposition of which the negation 
is inconceivable, after all disturbing conditions have been elim- 
inated. <A proposition of which the negation is inconceivable, 
is necessarily true in relation to human intelligence. 

This test of inconceivability is the only ultimate test of 
truth which Philosophy can accept as valid. We can have 
no deeper warrant for the truth of a proposition than that the 
counter-proposition is one which the mind is incompetent to 
frame. When any given order among our conceptions is so 
coherent that it cannot be sundered except by the temporary 
annihilation of some one of its terms, there must be a corre- 
sponding order among the phenomena. 

Our belief in the existence of the Unknown Reality is ine- 
radicable. The doctrine of Relativity cannot even be intelli- 
gibly stated without postulating the existence of this Unknown 
Reality, which is independent of us. There can be no impres- 
stons, unless there exist a something which is impressed, and a 
something which impresses. Abolish the noumenon, and the phe- 
nomenon is, by the same act, annihilated. 

Since what we mean by Reality is inexpugnable persistence 
in consciousness, it follows that Absolute Being is the Reality 
of Realities. ' 

Absolute existence, the Reality which persists independently 
of us, and of which mind and matter are the phenomenal 
manifestations, cannot be identified either with mind, or with 
matter. 
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The relations of difference and no-difference are subjective ; 
we cannot say that there exists, independently of consciousness, 
anything corresponding to them. 

To attempt to do any sort of justice to this reasoning, cov- 
ering, as it does, nearly all of Psychology and Metaphysics, 
would carry us far beyond the limits of this Article. 

We can only call attention to a few of the more noticeable 
points. 

Though it asserts, yet nowhere does it explicitly use, as a 
primary datum of consciousness, the Personality of Mind. 
Nowhere does it recognize the Will, as at the basis of every 
deliverance of consciousness. This Spencer admits, and uses, 
in order to distinguish the subjective from the objective, and 
thus to establish a temporary Dualism. 

Yet this argument of Mr. Fiske’s involves no less contradic- 
tion than does that given by Mr. Spencer. The book before 
us brings out more clearly, if possible, than does the “ First 
Principles,” the one grand defect which destroys the whole 
system—the logical suicide, of which Mr. Spencer never dreams, 
but which evidently is more than suspected by Mr. Fiske. 

He must start from some beginning—some “ ultimate fact in 
consciousness, which underlies and precedes all demonstration.” 

Now, the logical starting-point of this phase of Cosmism, if 
we have analyzed it correctly, is found in the assertion: “ There 
can be no impressions, unless there exist a something which is 
impressed, and a something which impresses.”"* That is, we 
are conscious of sensations, feelings, impressions, whatever 
they may be called. We know at once, without argument or 
demonstration, that we exist to be impressed, and that Some- 
thing also exists, and really exists, to impress us. ‘“ Take away 
from the argument all the terms which relate to real existence, 
and the argument becomes nonsense.”+ This direct knowledge 
of the actual existence of the Something enables us to formu- 
late the doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge, which enables 
us to state the test of Truth (which involves the two elements 
—the inconceivableness of the negation and the relativity to 
human intelligence) ;t and this enables us to assert the inde- 
structibility of matter and motion; and from this we formulate 
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the Law of the Persistence of Force: then, proceeding synthet- 
ically, we find that we are deceived in the apparent necessity 
of our laws of thought, independent of all experience. Such 
laws, for us, are only well-traveled transit-lines, which we have 
inherited. They are not an essential element of mind, as mind. 
They are simply the formation of experience, or of countless 
experiences, through the past ages. Being originally inferences 
from experience, they cannot have been always, and every- 
where, necessary. 'They therefore lose their character of uni- 
versa] validity. 

One of these apparent laws is that of Causation, which com- 
pels us to believe that Something must produce impressions, if 
impressions exist in consciousness. If this law of causation is 
not of universal necessity, if it is a mere inference from experi- 
ence,—guessed at, no matter how many ages ago,—we are led 
to doubt its necessity, in our own minds,—to believe that we 
may be deceived in it after all. We are not so sure as we 
were, therefore, that Something impresses impressions, and the 
Absolute Existence, and the Relativity of Knowledge, and the 
Persistence of Force, and the whole Philosophy of our Evolu- 
lutionists, becomes an enigmatical and forever insoluble “ Per- 
haps,” with no more claim to certainty than the ravings of 
Swedenborg. 

Mr. Fiske attempts to escape from this logical embarrassment 
by quoting from Spencer the statement that “the deepest war- 
rant for the conformity of a given proposition, with experience, 
is the unthinkableness of the counter-proposition ;” and from 
Lewes, the converse, that “a contradiction is inconceivable 
only when all experience opposes itself to the formation of the 
contradictory conception.”* 

In other words, all that is meant by necessity is perfect con- 
gruity with all experience. Now in the original statement of 
the Law of Causation, with which this whole argument starts, 
Mr. Fiske either does or does not include this interpretation 
of the idea of Necessity as a part of the primary datum. If he 
does not, he has no right to come back, afterwards, and force 
upon his postulate a meaning not originally contained therein. 
If he does so interpret Necessity at the outset, this interpreta- 
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tion must either be or not be a primary deliverance of con- 
sciousness. If it is not a primary delivery of consciousness, he 
has no right to use it as if it were. Only on the supposition 
that it 7s a primary deliverance, can he logically employ it in 
the foundation of his structure. But this supposition Mr. 
Fiske himself explicitly denies: for he makes the fatal admis- 

sion, “ that so long as individual experience is studied without 

reference to ancestral experience, the follower of Kant can 

always hold his ground against Locke (in ethics as well as) in 

Psychology.”* Then the conception of Necessity, as toned 

down, or rather, diluted, by the ancestral experience theory, is 

not a primary deliverance of the individual consciousness. 

This system starts, then, with a belief in Causation, as individ- 

ual consciousness gives it, and builds up upon that belief an 

argument which finally explains the belief itself, by ancestral 

experience; and so robs it of the sole characteristic which 

make it a valid basis for the argument—the characteristic 

which makes legitimate the word “ must.” 

If this is not it, there is no such thing possible as logical 
suicide. Yet it is from the height of such Logic as this that 
we are asked to look down with pity upon the blind gropings 
of Plato and Descartes; of Leibnitz and Hamilton, and Cousin, 
and Kant, and all the others who, because unskilled in “scien- 
tifie habits of thought,” have made false claim to the title of 
Philosopher. It is simply an insult to one of our grandest 
words to call such reasoning “ scientific.” 

A second contradiction in which Mr. Fiske is involved here, 
is found in his refutation and subsequent affirmation of 
Idealism. 

The refutation is good. It is sensible and rational. It shows 
amore complete understanding of the question at issue than we 
usually find in those who attempt to discuss it. 

But Mr. Fiske should have omitted just two statements : one 
is, that “the psychologic basis (of Idealism) has never been 
shaken.”+ The other is that singularly unfortunate definition 
of Reality given by Mr. Spencer. 

Mr. Fiske tells us that “ without postulating Absolute Being 
—existence independent of the conditions of the process of 
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knowing—we can frame no theory whatever, either of internal 
or of external phenomena, and since, as I have already observed, 
what we mean by Reality is inexpugnable persistence in conscious- 
ness, it follows that Absolute Being is the Reality of Realities ; 
and that we are justified in ever tacitly regarding it as such.”* 

Absolute Being, then, is the Reality of Realities, which is the 
inexpugnable persistence in consciousness of inexpugnable 
persistences in consciousness! The passage just quoted either 
contains a flat contradiction, or it is nonsense—or it carries 
with it a meaning for the phrase “ persistence in consciousness,” 
which neither Mr. Fiske nor Mr. Spencer has succeeded in 
making intelligible. If we understand the Idealism of Berkeley, 
it may be summed up in the one phrase, that “ Reality is 
persistence in consciousness.” 

But Mr. Fiske approaches dangerously near to Skepticism 
also. He would -find great difficulty in facing the logic of 
Hume, with his assertion that “ we know nothing directly, save 
modifications of consciousness.” + 

The dogmatism of our author is really impressive. If asser- 
tions are proof, he is undoubtedly neither a Materialist, nor an 
Idealist, nor a Skeptic, nor an Atheist. The mere mention of 
such names arouses in him great indignation against the 
“penny-a-liners” who dare to suggest that mere denial is not 
always satisfactory, when a man is on trial for a capital offense 
in Philosophy. 

Mr. Fiske disproves Idealism and Skepticism. If there were 
anything new in his argument, we should thank him for it. 
But even as “ Kant, after laboriously barring out ontology at 
the main entrance, carelessly let it slip in at the back door,”t 
so, must we add, does Mr. Fiske, after laboriously barring out 
Idealism and Skepticism, furtively and unconsciously admit 
them in his very definition of Reality ! 

Of course, in his general position, Mr. Fiske is neither an 
Idealist nor a Skeptic. We allude to these incidental contra- 
dictions simply because they show how fatal to any system a 
carelessly constructed psychologic basis may be. 

But there is another defect in this argument, which perhaps 
best of all illustrates the logical trickery of these “few dis- 
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ciplined minds”* who are the happy possessors of the doctrine 
of Evolution. At the very outset we are summoned to a holo- 
caust of every attempt which has ever been made to explain 
the phenomena of the Universe. Self-creation, Self-existence, 
First Cause, the Infinite, the Absolute—these, even as possible 
objects of thought, are swept away with ill-concealed disdain. 
The established Theism, for example, is inadmissible, because 
it is nonsense to talk about an infinite and absolute First Cause. 
The Absolute ceases to be absolute, when related, as a cause. 
The Infinite, which causes, becomes that which it was not— 
consequently it was not infinite.t If our so-called God is 
absolute and infinite, He is not a Cause. If He is a Cause, 
he can be neither absolute nor infinite. 

As we turn away, sadly, from this wholesale slaughter of 
systems, we are astonished by the sudden appearance of the 
ghost of Cosmism, loudly proclaiming its own resurrection. 
“The Cosmic Philosophy is founded upon the recognition of an 
Absolute Power, maniested in and through the world of 
phenomena.”’t 

This particular Absolute very kindly consents to allow itself 
to be recognized—in spite of the assertion that “it can be 
known only by ceasing to be the Absolute.”§ This particular 
Absolute condescends to be “ manifested through phenomena,” 
though the Absolute is defined as that “which exists out of 
all relations.”| 

In what possible sense of the word does Mr. Fiske “ recog- 
nize” this Absolute? In itself, out of all relation? Where, 
then, is the doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge? Is it 
recognized in relation to the knowing mind? Then “ it ceases 
to be absolute.” This use of a fundamental postulate, denied 
to every opponent, is refreshingly cool, to say the least. Is it 
not, without exception, the most bare-faced self-contradiction 
presented by the whole history of Philosophy? 

Yet our author gives a suggestion as to the word jugglery, 
by which he would endeavor to defend his position. He uses 
language “ symbolically." When hard pressed, in “the very 
bottom of the problem,” he delicately substitutes for the 
“Absolute,” the “ Unknowable Reality.** 
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Now the simple fact is this. Mr. Fiske denies to other 
systems the use of the absolute, because said absolute is 
unthinkable. Yet he bases his own system upon an absolute, 
He either does or does not use the term in the same sense, 
in both cases. If he does, he stands self-convicted, and his 
system vanishes. If he does not, he wouid confer a great 
favor upon his readers by explaining wherein his absolute 
differs from that other absolute, which we cannot define with- 
out destroying. 

“But,” our author might say, “I use the word merely as a 
figure of speech, a symbol purely subjective.” A very un- 
fortunately chosen word, then, for he always uses the word 
with a connotation, which impresses us throughout with the 
feeling that he means by it just about the same that other 
people do. If he does not, there is a vacuum beneath his 
system which he will have great difficulty in filling up. If his 
Absolute Force, which lies beneath manifestations, is not the 
Absolute of Metaphysics, he bas still to tell us what it as, and 
he has a hard task before him to give any even verbal defini- 
tion of it, which would not be perfectly satisfactory to the 
metaphysician. 

The subject of Anthropomorphism is so closely connected 
with this question of the Conceivability of the Absolute, that 
we cannot refrain from quoting here, in full, one passage from 
Mr. Fiske. 

Mr. Fiske, remember, struggles for words by which to ex- 
press his contempt for that remnant of Mythology called 
Anthropomorphism. Yet listen to the following: ‘“ Deity (by 
which he means his Absolute Force) is unknowable just in so 
far as it is not manifested to consciousness, through the phe- 
nomenal world,—knowable just in so far as it is thus mani- 
fested ; unknowable in so far as infinite and absolute—knowa- 
ble in the order of its phenomenal manifestations ; knowable, 
in a symbolic way, as the Power which is disclosed in every 
throb of the mighty rhythmic life of the Universe; knowable 
as the eternal Source of a Moral Law, which is implicated with 
each action of our lives, and in obedience to which lies our 
only guaranty of the happiness which is incorruptible and 
which neither inevitable misfortune nor inevitable obloqay 
can take away. Thus, though we may not by searching find 
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out God, though we may not compass infinitude or attain to 
absolute knowledge, we may at least know all that it concerns 
us to know, as intelligent and responsible beings.”* 

Ah, Mr. Fiske, you have handled this question of the Abso- 
lute very clumsily. You have denied at the outset that the 
Absolute can enter as a factor into any system, and then you 
have persistently employed it yourself. You have shown up 
the absurdities of your adversaries, because, forsooth, they hold 
substantially the very position at which you yourself arrive 
after your almost interminable wandering; you deny to the 
theologian the right to attribute Personality to the Absolute, 
because such attribution would limit, and by limiting, destroy 
the Absolute. But you predicate of the Absolute manifesta- 
tions under relations of Time and Space; and it never occurs 
to you that you likewise limit, and by limiting, destroy the 
Absolute. If your argument from the Inconceivability of the 
Absolute destroys his personal God, does it not in like manner 
destroy your manifested Force? 

He admits the relativity of his knowledge,—that is that he 
cannot be conscious without being conscious; you, by various 
periphrases, come to the same conclusion. He claims to know 
God as manifested; you claim to know Force as manifested. 
He claims that God is manifested as Will-Power; you claim 
that Force is manifested as Motion. He admits that God, “in 
so far as infinite and absolute,” cannot be represented to the 
mind by a mental picture; you admit the same regarding 
your Force. Nevertheless, he holds that God is absolute and 
infinite; you assert the same of your Force. He does not 
aspire to “compass infinitude;” neither do you. As “an in- 
telligent and responsible being,” he claims to know all that 
it concerns him to know; and so do you. He uses the terms, 
will, thought, wish, purpose, anger, love. You use the terms, 
Force, Power, co-existence, sequence. 

Consciousness gives to you both a Dualism—Mind and 
Matter. You both practically admit it. Furthermore, you 
both admit a cause of the phenomena manifested. 

Now you express this Cause, in so far as you express it at 
all, in the formula of Matter. The theologian expresses it in the 
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formula of Mind. By the necessities of Mind, one or the other 
mode of expression must be employed. The course of your 
own argument is an apt illustration of this mental compulsion, 
Probably no one ever wrote who was less willing than yourself 
to give definite expression to this ultimate Something. Yet 
you are compelled to call it a Force, a Power, infinite, abso- 
lute, indestructible, bound in manifestation by laws of Per- 
sistence, Rhythm, ete. 

The theologian differs from you only in that he chooses the 
higher, purer, more philosophical formula. “ But,” declares 
Mr. Fiske, “I do not identify the Absolute with Matter; I 
explicitly deny that it can be so identified.” Out of relation 
to our minds we know nothing about this Ultimate Something, 
That isa mere truism. It is just the same as “ when we are 
conscious we are conscious.” Considered in relation to our 
minds, the Something must be expressed by one of the two 
sets of symbols furnished by consciousness. Mr. Fiske chooses 
one, the theologians the other. That is the sum and substance 
of the whole matter, and that being so, every objection urged 
by Mr. Fiske against the anthropomorphism of the prevalent 
theology is emphatically a double-edged sword, which, if it 
cuts at all, cuts with extreme precision, equally on both sides. 

Pardon us, if, at the risk of repetition, we re-state the argu- 
ment. The Absolute either is or is not unthinkable. [If it is, 
every system,—that of Evolution included—which employs it 
as thinkable, builds upon a contradiction, and commits logical 
suicide. If it is not unthinkable, then it is as thinkable for 
one author as for another, and he who claims a monopoly of it 
is guilty of very unphilosophical arrogance. 

Now the doctrine of Evolution is based upon a Something 
called absolute Force. This something either is or is not the 
absolute forbidden to the theologian, as unthinkable. If it 
is, the argument convicts itself. If it is not, Mr. Fiske has 
still to explain to us what this is, which is infinite and yet 
not infinite, which is absolute and yet not absolute. 

Under the doctrine of Relativity of Knowledge, this Some- 
thing, if cognized at all, must be cognized through its manifes- 
tations. It either can or can not be so cognized as existent. 
If it can not, no one, not even Mr. Fiske, can assert its ex- 
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istence. If it can. others besides the “few disciplined minds ” 
have a right to such assertion. 

Still under the doctrine of Relativity, we must, if we assert 
the existence of this Something, express our assertion in terms 
relative to consciousness, for even the terms Something and 
Existence are, in some sense, relative. ‘From first to last, 
whether we give a theological, a metaphysical, or a scientific 
explanation of any phenomenon, we are interpreting it in’ 
terms of consciousness.”* 

Now consciousness enables us to formulate either two and 
only two modes of existence, or it enables us to formulate 
more or less than two. If less than two, it is one, or none at 
all. If none at all, the only possible philosophy is a Nihilism 
of the blankest kind. If one, and one only, the only possible 
inference is that that one mode of existence is the existence 
of consciousness itself, and the only possible philosophy is an 
Idealism, more or less egotistical, according to the degree of 
logical consistency. 

If consciousness enables us to formulate more than two 
possible modes of existence, then, we presume, it would not 
be questioned that Matter and Mind must be the two, and 
Abstract Force or something else, a third. But if we assert the 
existence of this abstract Force, or something else, we must 
express it in terms relative to consciousness. Consciousness 
must then give us, directiy or indirectly, knowledge of such 
existence. Such a deliverance of consciousness, to be used in 
Philosophy, must, according to Mr. Fiske’s own canon, be 
established by verification. But so far from verifying it is he, 
that he explicitly and emphatically denies it. “The attempt 
to detect the occulta vis, or hidden energy, in the act of 
causation, is but the fruitless attempt to bind in the chains of 
some thinkable formula the universal Protean Power.”"+ We 
are not questioning now, remember, the fact that Mr. Fiske 
does assert the existence of a Force, which is neither Matter 
nor Mind. The only question is, can we assert that existence, 
in independent terms of Force, which are neither quasi-mate- 
rial nor quasi-psychical? This, we say, Mr. Fiske explicitly 
denies, 
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If, then, consciousness gives us neither more nor legs 
than two possible modes of existence, it must give us two 
and two only; and those two are universally conceded to be 
the subjective, Mind, and the objective, usually called Matter, 
Then this Ultimate Something, if spoken of as existing, must 
be spoken of as in one or the other of these two modes of 
existence. Mr. Fiske employs both forms of statement. He 
uses generally the terms expressive of what he believes to be 
material existence. Yet he finally asserts that if driven to the 
alternative, he would rather say “ God is a Spirit,” than “God 
is Force.”* 

Perhaps he intends it as additional evidence of the fact that 
there is no such thing as Freedom of the Will, that, although 
he would choose the word Spirit, he nevertheless constantly 
uses the term Force. But if we take him at his word and 
assert the spiritual existence of the Something, or assert the 
existence of the Something in terms of spiritual existence, 
we are compelled to predicate of it the essential attributes 
of spirit—and how quigkly the elaborate argument against 
anthropomorphism vanishes. But if, on the other hand, we 
accept the drift of this book, as expressing the existence 
of the Something in the formula of material existence, even 
then, by his own confession, our author’s expressions of 
existence are still anthropomorphic,t and he is in a very 
exposed position for one who proposes to throw sharp stones. 
He struggles hard, to be sure, to conceal himself before the 
return missile comes, but he effectively destroyed all shelter 
when he established the doctrine of Relativity of Knowledge. 

It is to just this point, we said, this choice of the anthropo- 
morphic symbols furnished by consciousness, beyond which 
consciousness cannot go, that the controversy between Mr. 
Fiske and the theologian reduces, and in its choice between the 
two no honest mind has ever hesitated. 

Beneath these symbols, in his prospectus, Mr. Fiske claims 
to go; but beneath these symbols, in the development of his 
Philosophy, Mr. Fiske does not go. He does succeed in 
accomplishing one thing, and but one. He does manage to 
hide, beneath the expanse of his system, some of the most 
important questions at issue. Other systems, according to 
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our author, are shipwrecked, at the outset, upon the problem 
of ultimate Causation. But so gently does he carry the mind 
out into the boundless in Space, and back into the infinite in 
Time, that a careless reader might easily be tempted to forget 
that even the remotely distant nebulous matter presents pre- 
cisely the same metaphysical problem as do the immediate 
phenomena of our daily life. A shrewd postponement of 
difficulties, this is. But it does not answer them; it does not 
remove them; it can not make us ignore them. What Spencer 
called the “irresistible momentum of thought” will not be 
weakened, or deflected, by merely placing the object a little 
farther away. To these ultimate questions, regarding the 
Why as well as the How, the mind persists in returning, and . 
neither Bain, nor Spencer, nor Taine, nor Fiske, can satisfy 
us by their evasions of the inevitable. 

There are other points of interest involved in this “ psycho- 
logic” basis of the argument before us. It would be interest- 
ing to follow out the Sensationalism involved. The question 
of the absolute, and the question of the origin of knowledge, 
might be investigated together, by an analysis of Mr. Fiske’s 
use of the word “conceive.” ‘But his confusion of conception 
with imagination, of thought with mental image, is as old as 
the word “idea.” The only thing original, in this respect, 
in the work before us, is that Mr. Fiske is uniformly and 
consistently confused—which is more than can be said of 
Mr. Spencer, who occasionally uses the words by mistake in 
their proper significations. 

But we must pass by this time-honored battle-ground, as 
we must pass by the subsequent discussion of the Will, with 
the simple expression of amusement at the self-complacent 
way in which Mr. Fiske marshals the ghosts of arguments 
long since slain. The limits of this Article forbid our paying 
attention to more than one more question involved in Mr. 
Fiske’s system, and that is the direct question of Method. 

We doubt if any one could read the chapter entitled “The 
two Methods” without a feeling very much akin to indig- 
nation. Usually Mr. Fiske is accurate in his quotations and 
his presentations of historical development in Philosophy. 
But even honesty seems to have deserted him here. We do 
not believe that even in Lewes’ History of Philosophy one 
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could find more gross misrepresentations and positive misstate- 
ments crowded into fifty pages, than there are in this one 
chapter. 

Suppose some one, going back into the remotest antiquity, 
should collect all the absurdities he could find, which, as 
scientific hypotheses, had ever had a single supporter; and then, 
selecting from these a few of the most exquisitely ridiculous, 
should hold them up to the world and cry out “here you have, 
‘in its absolute purity,’ Mill’s Combined Method in pbysical 
science.” Our friends the Physicists would hardly honor him 
with a passing sneer. Yet see the fairness and truthfulness 
with which Mr. Fiske presents to us the “subjective” method 
of constructing Philosophy. He starts with the assertion that 
that “subjective method rests upon the assumption that the 
possibilities of thought are co-extensive, or identical with the 
possibilities of things."* The subjective method does nothing 
of the kind; what it does rest on is the assumption that the 
possibilities of thought are co-extensive, or identical with the 
possibility of things as thought of. 

From whom does Mr. Fiske take this definition? From 
Descartes, Schelling, Hegel, and Plato—which is just about as 
fair as if we were to judge of Mr. Fiske’s assertions in Physics 
by the statements of his fellow evolutionist Anaxagoras, or 
of his Logie by the incoherencies of Taine’s “ Intelligence.” 

Mr. Fiske quotes Descartes’ definition of truth as “clear 
and distinct conception,” without thinking to add his quali- 
fying phrase that “it should be so clear and distinct that 
there could be no occasion for doubting it.” Nor does he 
remember to add another explanation given, when, in answer 
to the objection that his word seulement excluded all other 
things which would possibly pertain to the nature of the 
soul, Descartes says, “To which objection I answer, I did 
not intend to exclude them, according to the truth of the 
thing, but only according to the order of my thought.”+ 

Again Mr. Fiske quotes from Plato the following: “It 
seems to me, therefore, that I ought to have recourse to 
reasons, and in them to contemplate the truth of things. 
Thus always adducing the reason which I judge to be strongest, 
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] pronounce that to be true which appears to me to accord 
with it; those which do not accord with it, I deny to be 
true.” But he neglects to place by the side of this another 
passage from the same dialogue, “ First principles, even if 
they appear certain, should be carefully considered ; and when 
they are satisfactorily ascertained, then, with a sort of hesitating 
confidence in human reason, you may, I think, follow the course 
of the argument.” 

Ag..in our author quotes Plato,--from the Republic, this 
time: ‘“ Whenever a person strives by the, help of dialectics 
to start in pursuit of every reality, by a simple process of 
reason, independent of all sensuous information, never flinch- 
ing, until by an act of pure intelligence he has grasped the 
real nature of good, he arrives at the very end of the intel- 
lectual world.” This passage is so garbled that it is rather 
difficult to recognize it. But if we insert after the word 
“reason,” the clause found in the original, “using the hypothe- 
ses (Umo0Séoes) not as first principles (apyas) but only as 
hypotheses,” and if we remember that Plato calls this the 
“ Knowledge of Shadows ”—we obtain some idea of the candor 
with which Mr. Fiske approaches the question of Method. 

Still speaking of Plato he says, “for he elsewhere tells us 
that since (the emphasis is Mr. Fiske’s) all knowledge is a 
revival of pre-existent ideas, therefore from any ove idea we 
can arrive at all the others, owing to the logical connection 
existing between them; and in this conclusion he states the 
fundamental canon of the subjective method, as employed 
by modern metaphysicians, from Descartes to Hegel.”* 

A reader, ignorant of the facts, would naturally infer that 
with the modern metaphysicians, the premise accompanied the 
conclusion, and that the Platonic pre-existence of ideas was 
the basis of Modern Philosophy ! 

Mr. Fiske next proceeds to illustrate the workings of the 
subjective method. For this purpose he takes—the solid, 
evenly-balanced, consistent thinkers of the Intuitional school, 
in its maturity? By no means. He starts with Plato, and 
quotes, not those keen analyses, upon which the world has 
never improved, but his wildest extravagancies. From Plato 
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he leaps to Spinoza, and from Spinoza to the last man in 
the world he had any right to select—Hegel! And it is in the 
ravings of Hegel that Mr. Fiske claims to find the “ subjective 
method in its absolute purity.”* 

There must indeed be something “incurably vicious” in a 
method which relies for its defense upon such outrageous 
distortion of facts. Mr. Fiske’s presentation of the Subjective 
Method is false, throughout, from beginning to end—as false 
as his representation, everywhere, of the nature, and position, 
and attitude of the Christian religion. In both cases he presents 
us excrescences, and calls them normal outgrowths, of “ abso- 
lute purity.” The statement that the subjective method 
limits the possibilities of things by the possibilities of thought 
is utterly indefensible, as a statement of fact. Descartes’s 
strongest expression is that “all that which I recognize clearly 
and distinctly to pertain to a thing, pertains to it en effect.” 
But it would be very difficult to distort even that into the 
statement, that “the possibilities of thought are co-extensive 
with the possibilities of things,” especially in view of the 
subsequent remark that “I have no knowledge of those things 
(external causes of sensations) except that given by these 
ideas; so I cannot belp thinking (il ne me pouvait venir autre 
chose en l’esprit) that those things are like the ideas they 
cause.”"+ The “clear conception” of Descartes shows better 
its identity with the inconceivability test of Mr. Fiske, in 
the hands of Malebranche. “ We should give entire consent 
only to the propositions which appear so evidently true, that 
we cannot refuse it to them, without an internal pain, and the 
secret reproaches of the reason.”’t 

Spinoza’s definitions we yield to Mr. Fiske. But from the 
other philosophers, “from Descartes to Hegel”—why does 
not Mr. Fiske favor us with some quotations, by which to 
establish his definition ? 

He might have quoted from Locke, that “‘we may not 
think that they (ideas) are exactly the images and resem- 
blances of something inherent in the subject; most of those 
of sensation being in the mind no more the likeness of some- 
thing existing without us, than the names which stand for 
them are like our ideas.” 
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Or from Leibnitz, “I should rather say that there is a kind 
of resemblance (between ideas and objects) not entire, and, so 
to speak, in terminis, but expressive, or a sort of relation of 
order.” Or from Berkeley, that “the various sensations, or 
ideas imprinted on the sense, however blended or combined 
together, cannot exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving 
them.” Or from Reid, that “as to the nature of this Some- 
thing, I am afraid we can give little account of it, but that 
it has the qualities which our senses discover.” Or from 
Hamilton, that “the total or absolute cognition in perception 
is only matter in a certain relation to mind, and mind in a 
certain relation to matter.” Or from Kant, the repeated asser- 
tion, that “the understanding cannot make of its @ priori 
principles, or even of its conceptions, other than an empirical 
use.” But what need of further quotation? Mr. Fiske can 
find a few statements to his purpose in those philosophers who 
are more or less tinged with Realism; but even in those 
exceptional cases it takes more imagination than a historian of 
Philosophy ought to possess, to insert into them such a princi- 
ple as this, which Mr. Fiske quietly spreads over the whole 
school. The truth is simply this. If, for example, the state- 
ment of Plato, that ‘the same thing cannot at the same time, 
with the same part, act in contrary ways about the same,” 
be a limitation of the possibilities of things, by the possibilities 
of thought—we admit the charge, and might quote whole 
chapters from Mr. Fiske’s own work, to show that he himself 
is as exposed to the same accusation as any “metaphysician.” 
But this is very different from the assertion that because 
Michelet’s fanciful explanation of the cry of a new-born babe 
is “involved in the idea,” it is therefore “also conformable 
to fact.” When Mr. Fiske wishes to establish for his own 
use the doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge, he takes great 
pleasure in quoting from Mansel, and Hamilton, and Kant. 
But when he wishes to overthrow their subjective Method, 
he suddenly forgets that doctrine of Relativity, for which he 
had before praised them, and accuses them of having utterly 
ignored it. 

But this wretched misrepresentation is not worthy of further 
consideration ; neither is the other accusation brought against 
the subjective method, namely, that it “ignores verification, 
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and forgets to test it’s premises as much as the inferences,”* 
an accusation as puerile as the rejection of Metaphysics, 
because it is ‘incapable of making discoveries.”’+ 

Let us turn from this flimsy attack and see what substitute 
for the subjective method is offered by “ philosophic maturity.” 

The “objective” method, it is called. It is the “method of 
science.”{ It “starts by verifying its premise, and not con- 
tent with any apparent congruity in its syllogistic processes, 
it does not definitely accept the conclusion, until that also has 
been confronted with the phenomena.”| “A scientific expla- 
nation is a hypothesis which admits of verification—it can be 
either proved or disproved ; while a metaphysical explanation 
is a hypothesis which does not admit of verification—it can 
neither be proved nor disproved.”§ This method seems to 
centre upon the one word, Verification. ‘‘ Verification is the 
comparison by means of observation, experiment, and deduc- 
tion of the order of conceptions with the order of phenomena." 
Very well. Let us turn this test about, for a moment, and 
apply it to Cosmism. A Something infinite, absolute, indestruc- 
tible, exists. Will Mr. Fiske please verify, by comparing con- 
ceptions with phenomena? And, if successful, will he then 
please reconcile it with the fact that “we are incapable of 
transcending our experience ?” 

This Absolute Something is a “ Power.” If it be true that 
experience gives to us, not Efficient Power in Causation, but 
only invariable sequence, the existence of this absolute Power 
is a pleasant task for verification, by an appeal to experience. 

Again, “a uniform state of consciousness is in no respect 
different from complete unconsciousness.”** A very dogmatic 
assertion. How would Mr. Fiske verify it? By an appeal to 
experience, we presume, which furnishes uniformly the activity 
of change in consciousness. Very true—up to the limits of 
experience. But to go beyond experience, and to assert, abso- 
lutely, that a thing must or must not be—as Mr. Fiske in this 
and innumerable other cases does assert—is not this Meta- 
physics the Unscientific? Can it be verified by comparing the 
conclusion with facts ? 
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Let us sum up this whole question of Method. A system of 
Philosophy is or is not consistent with itself, and true to facts, 
as facts are known by the human mind. [If it is not, it is not 
Philosophy, but nonsense. If it is self-consistent and true, it is 
judged to be so by the producing and by the recipient mind. 
If a system is judged by mind to be self-consistent and true, 
that mind judges it by its own laws. That system of Philos- 
ophy which is judged to be self-consistent and true, is logical ; 
that which is logical is logical just in so far as it is congruous 
with the laws of Thinking, and it is logical because of that con- 
gruity with mental law. The ultimate test, then, of the self- 
consistent and the true in Philosophy, is found in the Laws 
of Thought, in the minds of the Producer and the Recipient. 
These Laws of Thought must be “ ultimate facts in consciousness 
which underlie and precede all demonstration.” Not verified? 
They are their own verification. Verification itself is preceded 
by and conditioned upon them—impossible without them. 
Now these Laws of Thought, with which a system starts out, 
either are or are not necessary—in the strictest of al] strict 
senses of the word, necessary. If they are necessary, those 
conclusions which they imperatively and unconditionally de- 
mand are TRUE, if there is in the world such a thing as truth. 
The premises find their “ verification ” in the fact that they are 
the primary postulates of that consciousness which is involved 
in verification. The conclusion is verified by the absolutely 
“inexpugnable ” certainty of its premises, and the absolutely 
indissoluble bond which unites it to them. This is what lies at 
the basis of, and conditions, and legalizes every thought-process, 
and this is called Logic; and the method which starts from 
this and works outward, is called the Subjective Method ; and 
it is the only conceivable method by which the mind can ever 
dream of attaining the self-consistent and the true. Diminish 
by one jot or tittle the imperative necessity of this underlying 
and formulating Logic, and you cut off forever from the 
vocabulary of human thought the words “is” and ‘ must.” 
If there is truth, if there is certainty, if there is knowledge, if 
there is a ringing yes or no, possible to the :uman mind, it is 
because and only because of the absolute validity of the Sub- 
jective Method. Over against it stands skeptical Skepticism, 
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a dubious suggestion of doubt, a question which does not dare 
to face its own interrogation-point, a hopeless impotence of 
mind, which has not the nerve to assert that it is impotent. 
Between these two there is no middle ground. There is no 
such thing as an “ objective” method—outside of the “ few 
disciplined minds” who possess the doctrine of Evolution. 
There is no such thing as a valid thought-process, unless it 
be valid because of it’s obedience to the laws governing 
the thought-process. But a process of reasoning, even about 
Cosmism, is a thought-process, and if such reasoning goes 
out into the world of matter, or goes back to the nebulous mist, 
and then, through the tremendous circle of the ages, returns 
upon itself with conclusions which banish from it’s method 
the one word “must”—then Logic, and Method, and Certainty, 
and Truth become the dreams of diseased fancy; and we 
are left to stagger beneath the doubt which cousistently doubts 
itself—which questions even the process by which it became 
doubt. 

“Objective” method? A method which by thinking draws 
in from the object, laws to govern the thinking subject in 
its very search after law? Yes,—there is a process called 
Method; and the word objective is prefixed to the word 
Method. It is the process by which the Cosmism of Mr. Fiske 
is built up. Does it not judge itself? Could anything be 
more overwhelming than its self-condemnation ? 

“Cosmism” is a very elegant dress for so old a skeleton 
to wear ; but it has masqueraded so often, in so many different 
disguises, and has so often been stripped and sent back into 
the darkness, that it’s reappearance, now, causes more amuse- 
ment than terror; and the imperturbable common-sense of 
mankind smiles at its follies,—and lets it go it’s way to a new 
self-destruction. 
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Laocoon. Translated from the Text of Lessing. With Preface 
and Notes by the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Puiiurmorg, D.C.L. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 8vo, pp. 360. 


Laocoon. An Essay upon the Limits of Painting and Poetry. 
With Remarks Illustrative of Various Points in the History 
of Ancient Art. By GorrHoLp EpHraimm LessinG. Trans- 
lated by ELLEN FRoTHINGHAM. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1874. 12mo, pp. 245. 


For several reasons Lessing’s Laocoon is and is destined to 
be permanently a classic. The most important piece of the 
noblest figure in German literature, it embodies his best quali- 
ties of style and exhibits the nature and working of bis mind 
in transparent clearness. He who would (as it is commonly 
put), if having the choice between truth and its pursuit, choose 


the latter, discloses by his fine analysis in these pages how 
admirably fitted he was to pursue truth, and justifies the 
choice. To one who could thus trace to their source the 
causes of human feeling, define the fields of the various arts, 
and support his theory of limitations by a wealth of learning, 
so finely controlled by insight as to make the suggestion of 
pedantry impossible, the pursuit of truth might well promise 
more delight than a vast body of axiomatic truth. The posses- 
sion of the latter, given to man without effort or appreciation 
on his part, might well seem to Lessing a dead and deadening 
thing, but the pursuit of truth difficult of attainment, with the 
prospect even of slight success, would involve the fulness and 
activity of life. Often as Lessing has been reproached by 
Vilmar, Goedeke, and others, with a relative indifference for the 
truth itself, his famous saying does not bear that construction : 
“If God held all truth shut in his right hand, and in his left 
nothing but the ever restless instinct for truth, though with 
the condition of forever and ever erring, and should say to me, 
‘choose,’ I should bow humbly to his left hand and say, 
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’ 


‘Father, give; pure truth is for thee alone.’” It was not that 
to him the truth was not precious, but that the strug le alone 
could make the victory a victory, and that truth is not truth 
save to him who has, by thinking and experience, attained it. 
Does he not here admit that the altainment of truth by effort is 
that to which by the elements of our life we aré called; that 
the very conditions of our being, freedom, thought, and con- 
science, pre-suppose a goal, to strive towards which is needful 
for our best life? The purpose to attain the goal makes the 
dignity : the possibility of attaining it, partly, at least, the joy 
of life; for the condition of “forever and ever erring” does 
not mean on all points, or even if it should have that breadth, 
it is not meant that the truth is not worth the struggle. 
Knowing that we shall not, indeed, get an overstock of truth, 
and perhaps that God only intended that we shall attain 
enough to quicken us in its pursuit, his meaning was that, when 
man is putting forth every effort to attain it, he is by that act 
most truly, most nobly,a man. To give his version of this 
idea in the words just preceding the oft-quoted passage (and 
they are the key to his meaning, and the more paradoxical 
statement ought never to be quoted without the key): “ Nicht 
die Wahrheit, in deren Besitz der Mensch ist, sondern die 
aufrichtige Miihe, die er angewandt hat hinter die Wahrheit zu 
kommen, macht den Werth des Menschen.” The absurd idea 
that, if by energy and long-sustained perseverance in pursuit, a 
man was about to grasp some fragment of truth, he should let 
it fly as a bird, as Malebranche said he would, that he might 
keep running after it, is a caricature of the meaning of the 
great Lessing. Certainly in that case the ‘‘ Miihe” would not 
be “ aufrichtig.” 

The Laocoon established some points for the criticism of art 
adverse to the strong tendencies and beliefs of that age, and is 
itself an answer to the foolish charge that, as Goedeke says, 
“not the result of investigation, the truth was to him the 
main thing.” It was to establish the truth of these principles 
that Lessing wrote the treatise, but the worth of the work, as 
far as Lessing is concerned (he himself would say), is to be 
measured by the difficulty with which he arrived at the trutb. 
That we cannot determine, but it certainly required a grandly 
original mind and an ardent love of truth to write thus against 
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the authority of Winkelmann and the habits of his age. That 
this writing marked between poetry and painting the limits, 
which in their main features are still observed, though a cen- 
tury of progress and criticism in art has found some minor 
things to modify, gives proof enough of Lessing’s devotion to 
truth, and the permanent value of the principles supplies 
another reason why the treatise still attracts thinking men. 

But without reference to the principles, as a monument of 
language it would hold its place as a classic. Lessing, as the 
reformer of German literature, claims respect quite as much as 
when we consider him the pioneer in sound art-criticism. The 
German prose, that, now over a hundred years old, has never 
been matched in any writing upon abstract subjects (though the 
romance prose of Goethe has a charm quite as unique, but very 
different), is concise and definite. Every word makes a point, 
and unlike much German prose, the thought runs on. What Mr. 
Lowell says of German prose in general, that “it has such a 
fatal genius for going stern foremost, for yawing and for not 
minding the helm without ten minutes notice in advance,” 
however true of Kant, or Richter, or Gervinus, is hardly 
applicable to Lessing. At all events, it is the clearest, though 
the weightiest, the most finished, as well as the most solid Ger- 
man prose that there is. “All archzology aside,” says Cher- 
buliez, “it will always be well to read him in order to learn 
from him how thought enlarges its gains and makes its fortune 
(fait sa pelote); it is an art of which he is master.” Cherbuliez 
thinks that Lessing learned the art of expression from Voltaire ; 
Mr. Lowell says, of Diderot. Undoubtedly French prose was 
of service to Lessing, in spite of his contempt of the French, 
and especially of Voltaire as a man; but Madame de Stael’s 
remark, that Lessing expressed himself as a European, is per- 
haps juster. 

It will give an idea of how this piece marks an epoch in 
German literature, if we recall the fact that it is the first of the 
master-pieces of the really great writers. “Die Briefe die 
neueste Literatur betreffend,” published between 1759 and 
1765, were not wholly Lessing's, and had hardly enough of 
unity to be reckoned as a systematic whole. When Lessing 
published the Laocoon in 1766, he was thirty-seven years old, 
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Goethe only seventeen, and Schiller but seven. Thirteen 
years later he published the Nathan, so that Goethe to a large 
degree, and Schiller far more, had, or might have had, the 
intellectual calmness of Lessing’s best writings to neutralize 
the tendencies of the “Storm and Stress” period, which, it is 
true, Lessing’s criticism helped to evoke. Lessing’s Drama- 
turgie, it has been said, had a great influence on Goethe, but 
Gotz von Berlichingen, published four years later than this 
work of Lessing’s, hardly reveals it. Schiller’s earlier dramas 
exhibit no trace that can be ascribed to Lessing’s individual 
influence. For Goethe and Schiller the “Storm and Stress” 
period was powerful: they were unable at first, and there is 
little evidence that they tried, to oppose the current of the 
time. The voice of Lessing must have been for them, in com- 
parison with the roar around them, small, if not perfectly 
stifled ; and it is for us, rather than for Lessing’s contemporaries, 
that the Laocoon marks the epoch. But all the more for this 
reason, that Lessing was a somewhat unmoved figure, above or 
behind all that fermentation, that he was sufficient to himself, 
that no tempestuous clouds could hide his serene light, as it is 
revealed in these pages, has the Laocoon interest for us. 
Within the last year two translations of this treatise have 
been published in English. One is the work of our country- 
woman, Miss Frothingham, whose devotion to German litera- 
ture does not find its first expression in the translation of this 
work. The other is by an English judge, the judge of the 
Admiralty, issued by Macmillan & Co., with that sumptuous 
elegance for which their books are famous. There was some- 
thing attractive in the promise which this book held out. We 
have heard so much of the scholarship of English statesmen, 
and the popular mind has so come to regard. the distinguished 
Englishman as having a large knowledge of what is elegant in 
letters, that a translation of Laocoon, with notes by Judge 
Phillimore, and illustrated by photographs, seemed quite appro- 
riate. Gladstone's Homeric studies did not, it is true, push 
far back the limits of ignorance in respect to Greek life, but 
they did evince considerable scholarship. Lord Derby’s trans- 
lation of Homer was not exactly a poem, but it was at least 
creditable as amateur work. That the domain of art-criticism 
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in the immortal fragment of Lessing should be made to yield 
new laurels for England, and show anew to the statesmen of our 
own country the service that may be rendered to scholarship 
by public men, and the advantage to public men of a resource 
in letters, was in reality something pleasant to anticipate. But 
a glance at Judge Phillimore’s notes dispels at once the illu- 
sion that any thorough discussion of principles is to be found 
therein. The notes reveal a somewhat careful use of the ordi- 
nary encyclopedias to ascertain the dates of the birth and death 
of the various authors quoted by Lessing, and contain an occa- 
sional extract from a popular English or French writer, either 
controverting or confirming some minor position of Lessing— 
Chapman’s translations of the Homeric passages cited by 
Lessing, and other such matter. For instance, DeQuincey is 
compelled to contribute the one-sided passages:in which he 
opposed some of Lessing’s rather broadly stated principles. It 
might be interesting to some English readers to compare these 
notes with the very words of Lessing in their connection, but 
no one will be inclined to regard the collection of these, or the 
facts from the encyclopedias, as any great service to letters. 
We are then thrown back for the raison détre of this book 
upon the translation itself. We cannot doubt that it was a 
pleasure to the distinguished judge to translate the treatise 
(and we should be glad if our own public men had oftener 
pleasures of this sort); but does the translation, not to say in 
the elegant form in which the buyer must pay for it, but in any 
form, justify its publication? We fear it does not. Not 
merely does Judge Phillimore show that he is not versed in 
the German language, but in many passages, where a scanty 
familiarity with German might be atoned for by the sharpness 
of a critical faculty, he reveals but a confused sense of what the 
author is saying. It augurs little for the value of the transla- 
tion, that on the very first page, in the fifth sentence of Les- 
sing’s preface (Judge Phillimore’s sixth sentence) painting and 
poetry are made to change places, and each performs the 
office which, Lessing says, the critic assigned to the other. 
The translator says: “With respect to the latter rules” (the 
rules that have more authority in poetry) “poetry could be 
aided by the illustrations and examples supplied by painting.” 
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The original says: “ With respect to the latter rules, poetry 
accordingly could supply painting with illustrations and exam. 
ples.” That a translator could suppose that poetry would 
need to be furnished with illustrations and examples by paint- 
ing, when by the very condition of the sentence poetry has 
almost a monopoly of such illustrations and examples, would 
have been without this illustration inconceivable. Neither Les- 
sing, nor the critic whom he quotes, say such a thing, but just 
the opposite, that poetry out of its abundance of one class of 
examples shall supply the want of painting, and painting from 
its abundance of another class supply the want of poetry. 
Judge Phillimore makes each take of its poverty and contrib- 
ute to its sister’s abundance. 

A fair test passage for the ability of the translator to get 
hold of the itea is found in the preface. The German is: 
“ Aber wir Neueren haben in mehreren Stiicken geglaubt uns 
weit iiber sie wegzusetzen, wenn wir ihre kleinen Lustwege in 
Landstrassen verwandelten: sollten auch die kiirzern und 
sicherern Landstrassen dariiber zu Pfaden eingehen, wie sie 
durch Wildnisse fiihren.” 

We give of this passage three translations: the first by 
Tutor Beasley of Leamington College. This translation was 
published twenty or more years ago in London by the Long- 
mans, and the fact that it has been some time out of print, and 
no other good one had taken its place, was adduced by Miss 
Frothingham as justifying the publication of a new translation. 
The second translation is by Judge Phillimore, and the third 
by Miss Frothingham. 


“But in many points we moderns imagine that we have advanced far beyond 
them, merely because we have changed their paths into highways: although by 
this very change the highways, in spite of being shorter and safer, are again 
contracted into paths as little trodden as though they led through deserts.” 
— BEASLEY. 

“ But we moderns have often believed that in many of our works we have sur 
passed them, because we have changed their little byways of pleasure into high- 
ways, even at the risk of being led by these shorter and safer highways into 
paths which end in a wilderness.”—PHILLIMORE. 

“But we moderns have in many cases thought to surpass the ancients by trans- 
forming their pleasure paths into highways, though at the risk of reducing the 
shorter and safer highways into such paths as lead through deserts.”—MIss 
FROTHINGHAM. 
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The first translation is not definite, for the insertion of “again” 
in “are again contracted” has a suspicious look, as though the 
translator had an idea that the highways in the two parts of 
the sentence were the same. Possibly that was not the trans- 
lator’s thought, and the “again” means for him that what were 
the highways of the ancients are reduced again to what one may 
suppose them to have been at the dawn of civilization. The 
uncertainty loft as to his meaning is, however, very reprehen- 
sible. The second translation (we wish the reader to note how 
plumply it gives the inaccuracy fairly deducible from Beasley’s 
rendering) is nonsense. Lessing is distinguishing here between 
what was held important by the ancients in art and literature 
and what we regard as important in the same fields. Those 
pleasure paths, which were only now and then resorted to by 
them, we moderns have made our highways. Their highways, 
shorter as being straight lines between fixed points, going 
directly to the end sought, and safer as being for them in the 
centres of activity, become (because we abandon them and the 
activities which they involve) paths for us, which lead through 
wildernesses, where we are liable to blunders and disasters. 
In Judge Phillimore’s translation we have changed “the little 
byways into highways,” and are likely to be led by these shorter 
and safer highways into paths which end in a wilderness. 
One may ask, if the highways first-mentioned are the same as 
the highways last-mentioned, as the “ these” certainly implies, 
than what are the latter shorter? Certainly not than the 
“byways,” for, from the “ byways” the first-mentioned high- 
ways are all made, and must be of equal length. Equally cer- 
tain is it that they are not shorter than the last-mentioned 
highways, that is, than themselves. Can it be that he means 
that the highways are shorter and safer than the paths which 
they themselves become, and which end in a wilderness? We 
give up the problem. It is, perhaps, not the first time that 
a little pleasure path has ended in a wilderness, The meaning 
of the German is not transparent at first, but perfectly clear if 
one thinks out the connection. It is pleasant to note that 
Miss Frothingham has given the correct rendering, though she 
would have done well to translate the “ dariiber.” 
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We need not go outside the preface to find another example 
of a very imperfect statement of Lessing’s meaning, though we 
have difficulty in believing that the translator in this case had 
not acumen enough to discern and give the correct presenta- 
tion. Speaking of “ Pseudo-criticism,” “ Afterkritik,” Lessing 
says: “Ja diese Afterkritik hat zum Theil die Virtuosen 
selbst verfiihrt. Sie hat in der Poesie die Schilderungsucht 
und in der Malerei die Allegoristerei erzeugt, indem man jene 
zu einem redenden Gemiilde machen wollen, obne eigentlich zu 
wissen, was sie malen kénne und solle, und diese zu einem 
stummen Gedichte, ohne iiberlegt zu haben, in welchem Masse 
sie allgemeine Begriffe ausdriicken kénne, ohne sich von ihrer 
Bestimmung zu entfernen und zu einer willkiihrlichen Schrift- 
art zu werden.” Judge Phillimore translates this as follows: 
“This spurious criticism has partially corrupted the virtuosos 
themselves. It has generated a mania for pictorial description 
in poetry and for allegorical style in painting, while it was 
sought to render the former a speaking picture, without really 
knowing what could and ought to be painted, and the latter 
a mute poem, not having considered how far such ideas are 
susceptible of expression, without departing from their proper 
end and without falling into a purely arbitrary style of phras- 
eology.” (p. 8.) On the last and very confused sentence we 
remark first, that “was sie malen kénne und solle,” (the “sie” 
referring definitely to Poesie) is not rendered by the English 
words “what can and ought to be painted.” It should be 
“ what it (poetry) can and ought to paint.” Second, the transla- 
tion of the last three lines is equally, that is utterly, wrong; 
the thing which has not been “considered” is how far “ it (that 
is, painting) can express general ideas without departing from 
its,” not their “ proper sphere, and without becoming,” not “ fall- 
ing into,” “an arbitrary method of writing,” by no means “a 
purely arbitrary style of phraseology.” The three already given 
are the most glaring misrepresentations, if not misunderstand- 
ings, of the author, which the four-paged preface contains, but 
certain minor deviations are quite worthy of notice. In one 
sentence what is represented as a condition by Lessing through 
the word “Falls” is assumed as a fact and “Falls” altogether 
omitted. On the same page “einleuchtend” is translated “bril- 
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liant,” which is at least questionable. On page 4, “ herzuleiten” 
is translated “arrange,” where it must have its common mean- 
ing of “deduce,” The sentence is too comical not to be given 
entire. “We know as well as any nation in the world how 
out of some granted definition to arrange all that we want to 
arrange in the very best manner.” Lessing says “to deduce 
all that we wish to from a few assumed definitions.” Tbe use 
of the pronoun “him,” when speaking of the Laocoon as a work 
of art, is not English, and the words, “as i set out from the 
Laocoon and often return to him, I have thought it right to 
give him a share in the title of the work,” smack so strongly 
of German pronominal agreement in gender as to suggest 
the query, whether Judge Phillimore would translate “Ich 
habe einen Brief erhalten, aber ich habe ihn noch nicht gelesen,” 
I have received a letter, but I have not yet read him. We 
pass by one or two minor points, in regard to which there 
may possibly be room for difference of opinion, but before 
leaving the preface remark that if one may judge from the 
simple brief note upon the preface, Judge Phillimore’s Greek 
is better thun his German. ‘To the quotation from Plutarch, 
which is Lessing’s motto, “ YA» at tporors pipnoews diagé- 
povor, our translator observes correctly that Lessing gives a 
broader meaning than in their original connection the words can 
have. But then Lessing took them away from their connection, 
and without any connection they wil] bear the translation, “ ob- 
jects and methods of imitation,” as well as the other, “ material 
(means) and methods of imitation.” Is it then quite certain 
that Lessing “ mistook ” the meaning of  YAy in its connection? 
After the want of perspicacity which Judge Phillimore’s trans- 
lation of the preface showed, this acuteness in regard to the 
Greek seemed a little surprising, but a note on a sentence in 
the twenty-second section of the treatise warrants the inference 
that Judge Phillimore and other properly educated Englishmen 
are as familiar with Greek as the ancient Greeks themselves 
were. Lessing’s sentence is, “‘ Homer ward vor Alters unstreitig 
fleissiger gelesen als jetzt.” Judge Phillimore’s translation, to 
which for this sentence (the one next it has a blunder suffi- 
ciently egregious to atone for several correct pages) we cannot 
seriously object, is ‘‘ Homer was certainly more diligently read 
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in ancient times than he now is.” Lessing proceeds then to 
speak of Greek painters and shows that by ancient times he 
means the best days of Greek art in Greece. Judge Phillimore’s 
note on Lessing’s assertion is, “This remark is happily inap- 
plicable to England. Homer has always been taught in her 
public schools, especially at Westminster. Witness also the 
Grenville Homer, the translations of Chapman, Pope, Cowper, 
Sotheby, Lord Derby, and Mr. Gladstone’s more recent and 
well known works, In France Homer has never been much 
read or much understood, and I am afraid the same remark 
applies to Italy and Spain. R. P.” Therefore the celebrated 
men of England are as familiar with Homer and hence with 
Greek as were the celebrated men of Greece. Q. E. D. But 
poor Spain and poorer France! But France too has had transla- 
tions of the classics, as Judge Phillimore himself, in one of 
his encyclopedical notes admits, this time apropos of Madame 
Dacier, “born 1654, died 1720, a French lady acquainted 
with, but not deeply read in the classical authors of Greece 
and Rome, and employed as an assistant by the editors of the 
classics in usum Delphini. She translated several classical 
works not perfectly understood by her. Her translation of 
Homer was the work which pleased her countrymen most; 
but it was never esteemed by real scholars and had many of 
the defects of the French school. R. P.”* It was certainly 
very naughty of Madame Dacier to translate “authors not 
perfectly understood by her.” We suppose that Judge Philli- 
more has no idea that any Englishman, least of al] one clothed 
with the spotless ermine of judicial functions, could do so 
wicked a thing. But to turn from all allusion to the per 
formance now under notice, the proverb of “ glass houses” and 
“stones” is not without application, if England is to accuse 
France of inaccurate translations. Not to speak of certain 
English classical translations, whose mistakes the American 
teacher sometimes corrects, we refer the reader “for the transla- 
tion of an author not perfectly understood” to an English 
rendering of “ Schleicher’s Compendium” by H. Bendall, pub- 
lished by Triibner & Co., London, 1874. 
* The initials of the judge, R. P., have a funny effect at the end of these notes. 


They are quite unnecessary. The notes would not be taken for Lessing’s, if the 
R. P. were omitted. 
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After having paid a compliment to Judge Phillimore’s Greek 
scholarship, and finding so good a reason for it, it is not pleas- 
ant to be obliged to deduct anything from the recorded credit, 
but we find in one note evidence that his Greek knowledge 
after all is not as exhaustive as was probably that of Zeuxis, 
or any fine Athenian gentleman of the age of Pericles, Near 
the close of the fourth section Lessing uses the word Skivopoeie. 
Upon this word we have a note of which the following is part : 
“The word used by Lessing is generally mistranslated as “ act- 
ing” or “la mimique,”* but the paraphrase of De Quincey, “sub- 
sidiary aids in mechanic apparatus,” conveys the true meaning of 
the word, which I think has in every edition of Lessing a misprint. 
It stands Skiivopoeie: it should be Skanopoeie, from the Greek 
Zxnvoroiia, “tabernaculorum constructio;” see Stephens” 
Thesaurus on the word citing Polyb. 6:28, 3, page 51. If 
Judge Phillimore had consulted a little more carefully his 
Liddell & Scott or (perhaps as a German scholar he uses it) 
Passow, he would have found Lessing’s word Sxevororia 
which has no such meaning as “ constructio tabernaculorum,” 
but from the primitive Sxev, attire or dress, signifies “the 
preparing of masks or other stage equipments.” The adjective 
2Zxevoror0s is by no means a rare word. True, the word 
xnvn, a tent, and then the stage, or scenes, was sometimes used 
in the sense of Sxev7, but accuracy is here with Lessing, not 
with Judge Phillimore, the upsilon of the Greek being given 
as the semi-vowel v. 

To return to the translation, the first section of the treatise 
presents fewer grave mistakes than the preface. But we note 
that “Wuth” limited by “in dem Gesichte” is translated on 
one page “torture,” and on the next page, in precisely the same 
collocation, “furious vehemence.” The word torture is not 
used in English prose to denote the result of pain in expression, 
The word “ Wuth ” denotes rage or violence. In reading the 
translation “furious vehemence,” one cannot help wondering 
how Judge Phillimore would translate “grimmige Wuth,” or 
“die grimmigste Wuth,” expressions not uncommon now and 
more frequent in the writers of the “Storm and Stress” period. 





* Doubtless from a French translator “ acquainted with, but not deeply read” in 
the works of Lessing. 
VOL. XXXIV. 87 
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“Die Oeffnung des Mundes gestattet es nicht,” in a quotation 
from Winkelmann, is translated on page 6, “ The opening of 
the mouth does not show this,” instead of “does not admit it” 
(such acry). On page 8, “einer zusammenhiingenden Rede” 
is translated “a continuous reading,” instead of, a connected 
discourse. ‘“ Vielmehr um der leidenden Natur ihr Recht zu 
geben,” apropos of Venus’ cry on being wounded, is rendered 
“rather to give her a right to a suffering nature,” instead of to 
give a suffering nature its due. Judge Phillimore’s reference 
of possessives in general is apparently mere guess-work. On 
page 10, the clause “that by the former, the poet intended to 
represent the barbarians, by the latter, the people of civilization,” 
should be, that the poet intended in this way to represent the 
‘former as barbarians, and the latter as people of civilization. 
On the same page, line 11, the translation of the words “auf 
beiden Theilen” is omitted before “without many.” In the 
last sentence, on page 11, “ notwithstanding it” does not refer, 
as it seems to, to the outward expression of such a soul; but 
to the condition in the first part of the sentence, and the con- 
clusion should be rendered “then the reason why the artist, 
notwithstanding this truth, did not wish to imitate this cry in 
his marble, is not to be found in the fact that he was giving 
expression to such a soul, but,” etc. 

“Freilich ist der Hang zu dieser tippigen Prahlerei mit 
leidigen Geschicklichkeiten, die durch den Werth der Gegen- 
stiinde nicht geadelt werden,” is on page 15 thus rendered, 
“In truth the connection between this extravagant boasting 
and a fatal dexterity, which is not ennobled by the worth of 
the object.” Beasley’s translation is similar, ‘It is true the pro- 
pensity to this wanton boasting united to abilities tolerable in 
themselves, but unennobled by an exalted subject.” It should 
be: Indeed, the tendency to this luxuriant display of paltry 
dexterities, which are not ennobled by the worth of the subjects. 
On page 16, “der mittelmiissigen Portraits” is rendered “ por- 
traits of the moderately successful,” instead of indifferent 
portraits! The translation of the second section abounds in 
inaccuracies, but we note only two or three more. “ Weil der 
Anblick des Schmerzes Unlust erregt” is rendered “ because 
the aspect of it excites what is unpleasant in pain.” How our 
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translator got at that rendering, and what he means by it, are 
equally inconceivable. It should be “because the sight of 
pain excites unpleasant feelings.” “ Ftir einen Orakel ertheilen- 
den Jupiter” is translated “for a Jupiter instructing an oracle” 
instead of communicating oracles. In section iv, page 85, “who 
does not know” is given for the English of “‘ wem dabei einfillt ?” 
The third and fourth sections are perhaps the most accurate 
parts of the translation, but we should call the fifth very 
slovenly, did we not think that its blunders with those that 
have preceded, substantiate the charge of ignorance of German 
combined with a want of perception. Let the reader take the 
following sentence from page 57 and study it as English: 
“Whatever parts of the body, above, below, or between the 
coils could be seen, would appear amid the pressure and the 
distension not to have been caused by pain within, but by 
weight without!” One might struggle some time with the idea 
“that what parts of the body could be seen would appear to 
have been caused by the weight without,” and perhaps at last 
believe that it must express some mysterious dogma of a 
recondite philosophy. But the clear Lessing said, “ What one 
would have seen of the body above, or below, or between the 
coils would have appeared in the midst of compressions and 
tumefactions, which were caused not by inward pain, but by 
outward pressure.” How did Judge Phillimore arrive at his 
translation of this passage? Before giving an opinion on that 
point we will quote Tutor Beasley’s translation of the same 
sentence: ‘Those parts of the body which would have been 
still exposed above, below, or between the folds would have 
been seen amongst compressions and distentions, the effect not 
of inward pain, but of external pressure.” Will the reader 
compare the renderings by the two English gentlemen, and see 
if there is anything in the first one published to suggest the 
second. We think there is, and cannot see where Judge 
Phillimore obtained his idea, “that the parts exposed were 
caused by the weight without,” except by taking the words, 
“the effect not of inward pain, but of external pressure” in 
Tutor Beasley’s translation away from their belonging as 
appositive to “compressions and distertions,” and construing 
them as a predicate after “would have been seen,” whose sub- 
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ject is “whatever parts.” Tutor Beasley’s sentence is some- 
what ambiguous, and that a translator with the German before 
him (where the concluding clause is adjective and relative, 
whose subject pronoun must refer to the words, “ Pressungen 
und Aufschwellungen,”) could understand the “die nicht von 
dem inneren Schmerze, sondern von der dussern Last gewirkt 
worden,” to refer to the parts exposed, would be impossible 
except for a Phillimore led by a Beasley. Do we then mean 
to imply that Judge Phillimore used Mr. Beasley's translation 
as a guide? That indeed is our implication, and we ask the 
reader to compare the translations of the passage from the pre- 
face concerning “ die Lustwege,” and “ die Landstrassen,” which 
were quoted from the two gentlemen, as well as their renderings 
of the passage concerning “ Prahlerei mit den leidigen Geschick- 
lichkeiten,” which were given a few pages back, and judge for 
himself. Where Mr. Beasley is ambiguous, and one of the two 
possible interpretations of his rendering is unintelligible, Judge 
Phillimore generally presents us with unintelligibility. In 
some cases, where Mr. Beasley really had a glimmering of Les- 
sing’s meaning, Judge Phillimore buries it so deep that there is 
no chance of resurrection. In regard to single words, Judge 
Phillimore sometimes corrects Mr. Beasley. But in regard to 
obscure sentences the judge, with a sort of consciousness that 
the tutor was fresher or more at home in the German, puts 
himself into his hand, and by this mediumistic utterance, we get 
sentences that are neither English, nor German, nor Lessing, nor 
Beasley, nor Phillimore, but confused amalgamations in various 
* proportions of these five elements. We shall give one more 
illustration of this, and then dismiss this painful part of the 
matter. First, the German from section xvii, page 99, of the 
Stuttgart edition, 1878. “Er will uns die Kennzeichen eines 
schénen Fiillens, einer tiichtigen Kuh zuzahlen, um uns in den 
Stand zu setzen, nachdem wir deren mehrere oder wenigere 
antreffen, von der Giite der einen oder des anderen urtheilen 
zu kiénnen.” Tutor Beasley renders as follows: “ His (Virgil’s) 
object is to enumerate the good points of a beautiful colt or 
useful cow in such a manner, that on meeting one or more of 
them we would be enabled to form a fair judgment of their 
respective value.” Judge Phillimore gives the passage as 
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follows: “He desires to show us the signs of a beautiful foal 
or of a cow, that is a good breeder, in order that we may be in 
a condition, in the event of our meeting with few or more of 
these animals, to form a judgment as to the goodness of the one 
or the other.” Miss Frothingham’s is better. “His object is 
to tell us the characteristics of a handsome colt or a good cow, 
so that we may judge of their excellence according to the 
number of these characteristics, which they possess.” No one 
familiar with German needs to be told that “deren” refers to 
“Kennzeichen,” and that Miss Frothingham alone gives clearly 
the sense of the passage. First, then, we have Lessing’s clear 
and admirable German. Then Beasley's smooth, but ambigu- 
ous English, hiding as often by its smoothness its incorrectness. 
For it must be admitted on examination that his “ them” refers 
more naturally and incorrectly to “ the animals.” Then comes 
Judge Phillimore with his genius for getting the worst possible 
construction from his guide, correcting, indeed, one word, “ tiich- 
tig,” but boldly translating “ deren,” “animals,” where Beasley 
only looked towards this meaning, and giving us a sentence that 
“yaws,” as Mr. Lowell would say, far worse than the German 
and has no sense. How, one may ask, if we have Virgil’s 
“characteristics” to judge by, do we depend on the number of 
animals we meet for ability to determine their excellence? We 
determine the excellence solely according to the number of the 
good characteristics, which we find, and not at all by the num- 
ber of animals. 

If any scholar say, after having carefully compared these 
quoted passages, that there is no valid evidence that Judge Phil- 
limore has followed Mr. Beasley, we, though holding that there 
is such evidence, shall not begrudge Judge Phillimore the ben- 
efit of the doubt. It certainly is pity enough that a book 
published under such auspices, dedicated to the scholarly 
Gladstone, should be so sorry a performance as it is, even were 
its author under obligations to no one for suggestions. 

We are tempted, in spite of our resolution, to give one more 
blunder from the large number found in comparing one-half of 
the translation with the original, because this one shows how 
hopeless a confusion sometimes results when the translator 
depends wholly on his own mother-wit. Lessing's text says, in 
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section xviii, when comparing the shield of Virgil with that 
of Homer: “ Aber anstatt dass wir bei dem Homer nicht bloss 
die Anstalten zur Arbeit, sondern auch die Arbeit selbst zu 
sehen bekommen, lisst Virgil, nachdem er uns nur den geschif. 
tigen Gott mit seinen Cyklopen iiberhaupt gezeigt” (then fol- 
lows the quotation from Virgil), “den Vorhang auf einmal 
niederfallen.” There is an omission in this text without doubt, 
although Lachmann’s edition, and all the editions that the 
writer has seen, give the words as above printed. Between 
“wir” and “bei dem Homer,” in the first line, should stand 
“wie.” Itis instead of our obtaining not “in Homer,” but 
“as in Homer.” Both the sense and Homer's description 
imperatively require it, and Judge Phillimore has steered to so 
much of truth in his rendering, only to founder afterwards in 
fifty fathoms of error. He translates: “But instead of our 
seeing as in Homer the preparation for the work, we see the 
work itself.” Just the point that Lessing makes and makes 
over and over again in his reasoning for Homer, we have here 
denied to Homer and made for Virgil, to whom Lessing refuses 
it. The point is that Homer shows us the process of the 
shield’s construction, Virgil the shield after it is made. One is 
tempted here to ask, to what purpose should a man be more 
familiar with Homer than the Greeks were, if his remembrance 
of Homer’s shield is no more vivid than this? In the words 
of Judge Phillimore’s own translation, but one page back, 
“ Homer does not paint the shield as perfect and already made, 
but as being made” (werdendes). Again, “He (Homer) availed 
himself of the much praised artifice of changing that which is 
co-existent in his design into that which is successive, and 
thereby presenting us with the living picture of an action, 
instead of the wearisome description of a body.” Again, “ We 
do not see the shield, but the divine master as he works.” In 
spite of all this argument in his own translation, in spite of the 
familiar Greek, and of the unmistakable German, “ but instead 
of our getting a sight not merely of the preparations for the 
work, but also of the process itself as in Homer, Virgil, after 
he has given us only a single glimpse of the busy god with his 
Titans, lets the curtain fal!,” Judge Phillimore makes Virgil 
do what Lessing assigns to Homer, and expressly says Virgil 
did not do. Not satisfied with this, he takes away again from 
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Virgil in the next sentence what he has just assigned him, and 
does not know that his rendering makes confusion of the whole 
Seduced, perhaps, by the complacency resulting from 
his conjecture of the omitted “ wie,” he dared to trust his own 
powers to guide him through the passage. He thus gave 
another evidence of his fatal genius for going wrong. He 
should have followed Beasley here, for here Beasley was right. 
The Laocoon can be bought in Germany for ten cents. The 
retail price of this pretentious mistranslation is four dollars. 
Miss Frothingham’s little book is then something to be thankful 
for, provided it is accurate. To say that her German is better 
than Judge Phillimore’s would be to say little. To say that 
her English is always as good, and often better than Tutor 
Beasley’s, is to say something. But to say that as a readable 
English book and a presentation of Lessing’s meaning this is a 
superior performance, is really her due. Her edition contains 
translations of nearly all the Latin and Greek quotations, which 
the fine classical education of the English, in Judge Philli- 
more’s estimation, ought to make it unnecessary to translate, 
but which he with odd caprice sometimes renders and some- 
times passes‘by. Miss Frothingham’s knowledge of German is 
thorough. Not that there are no defects in her renderings, and 
it seema especially unfortunate that many of the little words, 
which seem unimportant in the German, but really add much 
to the thought, have been omitted. Such for instance is the 
“dariiber,” by this very process, whose absence was regretted 
in her translation of the sentence from the preface concerning 
the pleasure paths and highways. Such is the omission of the 
“sie waren es,” when Lessing, speaking of Philocletes’ cries, 
says, they resounded not less terribly through the island than 
in the camp, and “they were the thing” that had caused his 
banishment to the island. “Ich will bei dem Ausdrucke stehen 
bleiben” can hardly be rendered, “I will confine myself wholly 
to expression,” as on page 11, though it has been so rendered 
often. The connection requires, I will stand by the expression 
or statement. 

But most, though not all of Miss Frothingham’s inaccuracies, 
come from the desire to make a readable English book, and 
from a conviction that the translation of every phrase and word 
will seriously interfere with the facility with which the reader 
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should comprehend the thought. We believe in the other 
theory of translation: that the more literal the more worthful 
is the rendering, especially with respect to so noble a prose 
piece as this. We believe the highest respect for the organic 
life and perfection of the original requires literalness, not to 
the point of constructing faulty English, but to the point of 
sacrificing euphony, and even elegance, for clear and exact 
statement. Who would imagine that Miss Frothingham’s 
“even though in mortal terror of his enemy’s sword,” on page 
14, is the English of “ wenn sie unter dem Schwerte des Siegers 
Schrecken und Todesangst ergreift’—when fear and deadly 
anguish takes hold of them beneath the conqueror’s sword? 
Or who familiar with German would conjecture that behind, 
“ Rather must we acknowledge that he was right in introducing 
the cry, as the sculptor was in omitting it,” page 21, are the 
words, “ Wer muss nicht vielmehr bekennen: wenn der Kiinstler 
wohl that, dass er den Laocoon nicht schreien liess, so that der 
Dichter eben so wohl, dass er ihn schreien liess?” How far 
below the original in force of antithesis is the translation! 
Pages might be filled with passages where Miss Frothingham, 
intending only to trim off the excrescences from her English, 
has pared the original to the quick. ‘This may be considered 
by some a question of taste. Others will agree with us that in 
the treatment of Lessing at least it is a question of loyalty, of 
truth. 

But when the worst has been said, it must be conceded that 
one knowing no German can here find an easy, smooth state- 
ment of all that Lessing virtually said. There is a strong, 
clear sense, and a profound respect for the author in every sen- 
tence. No translation can give the indefinable charm of the 
author’s words, and for this reason all translation, using the 
word in its full sense, is an impossibility. We regret, as 
already stated, that Miss Frothingham has not been more 
literal, but from her stand-point her work is well done. Amer- 
icans may justly take a little pride that the disappearance of 
Beasley's translation has called forth from a countrywoman 
one altogether better. If the next distinguished Englishman, 
who essays the Laocoon, will take Miss Frothingham ar a guide, 
we are sure he will have better success than has overtaken 
Judge Phillimore. 
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Articte X.—REV. HENRY M. GOODWIN’S “CHRIST 
AND HUMANITY.” 


Christ and Humanity ; with a Review, historical and critical, 
of the Doctrine of Christ’s Person. By Henry M. Goop- 
win. New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, Franklin 
Square. 1875. 


In the judgment of thoughtful minds it will be conceded 
that the author of this work has made a valuable, and in some 
respects fresh, contribution to the already vast literature of 
Christology, although his ideas are not new in the history of 
Christianity, but are reflected in ancient opinions which at 
the time were pronounced heretical under the names of Apol- 
linarian, Eutychian, Patripassian; they appear also in the 
transcendental deification of man by the German Mystics of 
the Middle Ages; in more modern times they are seen in the 
philosophical speculations of Schelling and Hegel regarding 
the metaphysical unity of the divine and the human; and they 
are enunciated in substance by our own theologian, Horace 
Bushnell, in his views upon the essential humanity of the 
divine nature as manifested in the Lord Jesus Christ. In fine, 
the idea of some kind of identity of the divine and the human 
as existing potentially in all men but only perfectly expressed 
in the one God-man, Christ, has run through theology and phi- 
losophy. There has always been a contest about the person of 
Christ. The orthodox Church has, for the most part, been 
content to abide by the decision of the Council of Chalcedon, 
that in the one person of Christ were two distinctly separate 
natures ; or, that the Divine Word, the second person of the 
Trinity, took to himself “a true body and a reasonable soul,” 
80 that not only a human body, but a human soul, was 
comprehended in the complex nature of Christ. In a word, 
it was assumed as a doctrine of revelation, very much as the 
Trinity itself was assumed, that there were two natures, the 
divine and the human, in Christ’s one person, but how they 
exist, or how they came to exist, was not attempted to be ex- 
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plained, was deemed inexplicable. This perhaps showed the 
wisdom of the early Church in not going beyond the record 
that “no man knoweth the Son but the Father.” 

It has been felt, however, in many ways, that here was a 
theme, or department of theology, which was exceedingly 
obscure, even after the sharp contests of the fourth and fifth 
centuries A. D.; and that a question of the utmost depth 
and importance was still left open. The harmonious deveiop- 
ment of Christian truth, it may be, required this. Here is 
the central theme, the very root-principle of Christianity. Our 
author says in the opening sentence of his Preface: “ If apology 
were necessary for the appearance of a new volume on s0 
old a theme as the Person of Christ, it might be found in 
the fact that the old has become the new—and it will ever 
be the grand centre of regard and interest of all Christian 
minds. The thought of the Christian world is being turned, 
as never before, to this central Person of history, with the 
feeling that here, in this wonderful Life and Character, is 
contained the secret that will explain the riddle of the world, 
as well as the power that alone can cure its evils.” Theology 
is progressive chiefly on the inductive side, in the higher 
reason and consciousness of minds supernaturally guided and 
developed, and why has not the time now come for combining 
the rays of maturer Christian thought and experience upon 
the profoundest theme of theology—the Person of Christ? Is 
there a deeper subject? Is there one involving more vital 
issues? Does it not go to the root of Unitarianism and ortho- 
doxy? Does it not involve the scientific questions of the 
day in regard to the origin and nature of man? Does it 
not comprehend the Christian life, the way of salvation, and 
the gospel itself? Has the Council of Chalcedon, or any 
other council, settled the question, or put a stop to men’s 
thinking upon it? Is not the truth of the Person of Christ, 
who is both source and sum of Christian doctrine, as fairly 
open to the researches of a reverent reason, as the subject of the 
Trinity, or of the Atonement? Dr. Dorner himself declares 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was evolved in its present dog- 
matic form from the early controversies upon the Person of 
Christ. We know of few persons better fitted than the author 
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of this volume, by mental culture, by power of concentrated 
thinking upon high spiritual themes, and by simple love of 
truth and spirit devoid of ambition, to re-open this profound 
question of Christian thought. 

The book is dedicated, with warmth of respectful expression, 
to Horace Bushnell. It would not perhaps be too much to 
say that it is the fruit of his powerful inspiring influence upon 
a rich and thoughtful mind. It is divided into two parts. 
The first part consists of seven elaborate discourses upon 
The Divine Humanity of Christ—The Son of Man—Christ the 
Root of Humanity—The Human Development of Jesus—The 
Image of God—The Human Trinity—Man’s Place in the 
Creation. The second part comprises a historical and critical 
Review of the doctrine of Christ's Person. 

The commonly received orthodox view of Christ’s nature 
presents, according to this author, an unscriptural and falsified 
image. It lacks the single and perfect view of the Biblical 
image of Christ. He is conceived of now as divine, and now as 
human, or as both together in a kind of unity called one person, 
but which is really and practically a duahty ; our author would 
bring by his theory these two aspects of Christ’s person into a 
real unity, or identity, so as to give a single, distinct, and ade- 
quate—and, so to speak, a stereoscopic—image of the God-Man, 
without blur or imperfection. Taking his stand on the sublime 
Old Testament truth that man was made “ in the image of God,” 
he reasons that there is something essentially divine in hu- 
manity, and something essentially human in the divine—an 
eternal humanity. It was then no strange thing for the Divine 
Logos, nor was it any violation of his nature, to become flesh. 
The Logos did not “assume humanity,” as is said in the lan- 
guage of the schools, but, as the Scripture says, “ became flesh,” 
not as a mere conjunction with it, not as an inhabitation of a 
bodily nature, not as a superaddition to a human spirit, but by 
such a self-emptying, or “ kendésis” of the divine, as made God 
@ true man without taking to Himself a human soul. The 
human soul is eliminated from this view of Christ’s person 
because not wanted, because the divine soul is itself already 
human. A real unity of the Person of Christ is thus secured— 
& perfect and single image is obtained. There is no confusion 
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of wills, or composition of wills, as in the dual view of the 
Council of Chalcedon, of John of Damascus, of the fathers, and 
of the orthodox Church to this day. 

Mr. Goodwin has sought to find a ground for the Incarna- 
tion deeper and more permanent, and a conception of its 
reality less contradictory and confusing to reason, than has 
hitherto prevailed. The attempt to merge the two natures 
brought together from without, each retaining its own proper- 
ties “without conversion, intermixture, or confusion "—to 
combine two heterogeneous natures in one person,—has been 
tried for nearly fifteen centuries, in every conceivable variety 
of form and combination ; and the problem, he thinks, is not 
yet solved, and never can be on these premises, for it is an 
attempt to make the impossible possible. 

“The view advocated in this volume,” he says, “ proceeds 
from a different idea or starting-point, viz., that the Incarna- 
tion is not a synthesis, or union of opposite natures, but a 
development, or the determination of the Divine in the form of 
the Human. The essential Humanity of Christ, aside from 
its unessential and fleshly robe, is traced to its true origin and 
eternal existence in God, and not derived from the race He 
created, and of which He is the original. It is thus a Divine 
Humanity, and identical with His Divinity. For as Dorner 
has truly said, “the Deity can be shown to be the principle of 
itself and of humanity, but the humanity can neither be the 
principle of itself nor of the Deity. Still less can our fallen 
humanity be the source of that sinless and ideal Humanity 
which we behold in Christ.” The “Son of God,” who is also 
the “Son of Man,” is to be conceived of not as God and man 
united, but as a Person in whom these natures have their identity 
in one being, who is both divine and human in his attributes 

We have indicated, as far as we can do in a brief sketch, 
what is the general theory maintained in this book, for the 
fuller development of which we must refer our readers to the 
book itself. Written in a bold but reverent spirit, and in 4 
clear style which has at times marked beauty and force, it will 
delight readers who love to dwell in these lofty places of 
spiritual thought. It will open more of the riches of the 
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knowledge of Christ. It will relieve the difficulties of some 
minds in respect to the anomalous nature of Christ’s person as 
presented in the creeds. It is not only a worthy contribution 
to theological science, which we hail in these day of superficial 
thinking, but it has many practical bearings of a noble and 
fructifying kind on life, character, and philosophy. 

The Darwinian theory of development, as now carried to its 
extreme, beyond, we think, the more just ideas of its originator, 
presents the bestial view of man’s origin. It is well to bring 
into clear light the divine element in man’s nature, or we sink 
into the brute from which, it is claimed, we are descended. 
Nothing but a strong theory that lifts up the race to God can 
meet a strong theory that pulls it down to the level of the 
animal. The elevating force must be more powerful than the 
depressing. 

Another advantage of this theory is its mediating quality 
in variant and opposing theological beliefs. It forms a via 
media between sincere though extreme views of the proper 
humanity and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. The honest 
Unitarian is right as far as he goes, but he stops immeasurably 
short of the truth. He believes—in his theosophic philosophy 
of nature — in the divinity of humanity, but he looks only at the 
humanity of Christ, not seeing in the Divine Logos the original 
divine man, the Ideal and Redeemer of fallen humanity, the 
root and ground of humanity itself because He is divine. He 
sees in Christ but an ordinary though lofty man. He does not 
see the true God in him. On the other hand, the orthodox 
believer looks chiefly at the divinity in Christ, and hardly dis- 
cerns his glorious humanity, through which, or united to which, 
his own sinful humanity becomes redeemed and glorified, and 
made “a partaker of the divine nature.” 

In what has been said we have perhaps seemed to favor the 
theory of the book. It certainly has its charms, It profoundly 
stimulates thought. It opens new views of the nature and 
work of Christ. In it we somehow feel that a mighty truth, 
not for the first time presented in misty grandeur to the mind, 
has been laid hold upon, which the creeds have heretofore 
failed satisfactorily to explain, and which the author with all 
his power struggles in vain to represent because probably it is 
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past the power of any man entirely to comprehend and clearly 
to set forth. It will lead, we hope, to a deeper study of the sub. 
ject and of the Scriptures; and here, we would suggest, there 
seems to be some failure in the argument. The mystery of 
“God manifest in the flesh” rests upon the basis of Inspiration. 
Its primary proof and conditions are therefore found in the Word 
of God. There should have been, we venture to say, on so 
important a question, more of critical examination of texts— 
especially of that class of texts which set forth Christ's 
humanity. Here, to our mind, as yet, is the chief, we will not 
say insuperable, difficulty, with the theory. When our Lord 
said, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt ;”’—“ my soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death;”—‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit ;"——“ my meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent me;” and where it is written, “ Jesus wept”— 
“who was tempted in all points like as we are”—in such pas- 
sages, if a human soul is not meant—a soul comprising reason, 
sensibility, and will, that go to make up a human personality 
distinct from the divine—we hardly know how language could 
express this. Does the Divine Logos speak and do these 
things? We may come to believe in Patripassianism, or 
Theopassianism, but that those things written in the Scriptures 
of the life of Christ, where words, acts, feelings of the simplest 
and most natural kind, which belong distinctly to a human soul, 
—that those things can be ascribed to God, or to an impersonal 
human nature which is but an organ of the divine nature, or to 
a form in which the divine nature manifests itself—this is hard 
to conceive. Harder still is it to conceive of the shrinkage 
of the divine into the human,—so that the divine shall form 
the soul of the human in its finite limitations. Mr. Goodwin 
attempts to meet this difficulty by the analogy of the human 
spirit in the human body ; but the analogy is an imperfect one, 
since the human spirit, though made in the image of the divine, 
has a beginning, a birth, a growth, corresponding with the birth 
and development of the physical nature. They are fitted to 
each other, at least during their union and life together. But 
how can we believe the Eternal and Divine to begin, to be born, 
to be made? How can He increase in wisdom and knowledge? 
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How can He be shut in to the ignorance of infancy, and grow 
to the omniscience of God in the period of a human life? 

There is the danger of mixing up the boundaries of the 
divine and the human, as well as the opposite danger of obscur- 
ing the divine parentage of man. In speaking of the unique 
being of Christ, we may indeed reverently, by way of specula- 
tion, conjecture that his incarnation is not so much a change of 
nature as of form and condition, and that his divinity may be 
brought over to the side of his humanity so that his is a divine 
humanity, not less but more human because it is divine, though 
this leads very close to the doctrine that the incarnation is a 
mere theophany in which our veritable human brother and 
Saviour vanishes away; but it seems to us that there is some 
tendency in Mr. Goodwin’s book to lose sight of the distine- 
tion between man and the “Son of man,” to regard man as 
Christ, to speak of man as divine, to clothe him with the in- 
communicable nature of God. In the language of Eckhart, 
and Tauler, and the old German Mystics, there was much of 
this daring phraseology which is wonderfully fascinating; but 
should we not, since Luther’s day at least, be very careful in 
the use of indefinite terms and forms of speech upon such 
themes. 

We should like to dwell longer upon this volume because 
of the great importance of the subject, and because the book is 
a promise and fulfillment of better things in American theology. 
It gives signs of new life, progress, and power. It is written in 
a calm, truth-seeking, and believing spirit. It is in the genuine 
line of productive investigation, wherein the scholastic and 
analytic are subordinate to the rational and spiritual elements 
of thought. A loftier idea both of the nature of God and of 
man must be conceived, in which not the distinctions which 
separate the two but the vital relations which, above all, in 
Christ, harmonize the two, must be chiefly regarded, before we 
can arrive at the fundamental and divine truth of Christianity. 
This treatise aims at least in that direction. It opens an old 
and deep fountain of theological inquiry Jong sealed up by the 
rigid hand of tradition. It will be of great assistance to many 
minds laboring with the complex questions that theology and 
the creeds—not the Scriptures — have raised respecting the 
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nature of our Lord Jesus Christ. If it does not satisfy all 
questions and clear away all difficulties from this profound and 
mysterious theme—if it does not even succeed in establishing 
its own position—it is still a work of an ennobling and elevat- 
ing character, and it will, assuredly, in the author’s own words, 
lead its readers “ to think more divinely, and at the same time 
more humanly of Christ, and more reverently of themselves 
and humanity.” 
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Notices of New Books. 


Articte XL--NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


Goper’s Commentary ON LvKE.*—The Commentary on the 
Gospel of John, by Dr. F. Godet, of Neuchatel, Switzerland, was 
published nearly twelve years ago, and immediately took its place 
among the most prominent works upon that Gospel. The learning 
of the author, his exegetical skill, his thorough knowledge of the 
controversies with regard to the genuineness and origin of the 
book, and the full sympathy of his spirit with that of the Apostle, 
gave him all the qualifications necessary for the work which he 
had undertaken. The result of his labors was such as to awaken 
hope in his readers that he would take upon himself the exposi- 
tion of other parts of the New Testament; and when it was an- 
nounced, some years afterwards, that he had prepared a commen- 
tary upon Luke’s Gospel, scholars were prepared to welcome it 
with much favor. The first edition was rapidly exhausted, and, 
in 1870, a second was published, of which the volumes now before 
us are a translation. The publishers have rendered a service to 
the English-speaking public by this work, and we are happy to 
see the intimation that, if these volumes meet, as we are confident 
must be the case, a favorable reception, a translation of the Com- 
mentary on John will, also, be brought out. The most valuable 
works of an exegetical character on the first three gospels are, 
mainly, in other languages than our own, and this is the case, 
though perhaps not to so great an extent, with regard to the 
fourth, The English reader, therefore, who is put in possession 
of these works through good translations, has the best means 
of studying this portion of the New Testament placed in his 
hands, Dr. Godet’s volumes will certainly be ranked among the 
most useful ones upon the Gospel of Luke. The present work, 
like the one upon John, is full of the evidence of scholarship, and 
is, thus, adapted to the use of students and theologians. But the 





* A Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. By ¥. Gopet, Doctor and Professor 
of Theology, Neuchatel. Translated from the Second French Edition, Vol. I. by 
E. W. Suapers, B. A., Newbury, Vol. II. by M. D. Cusiv. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. New York; Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 1875. Two vols. 8vo, pp. 
441, 462. 
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author states his design to be not merely for these persons, but 
also for all cultivated readers, and accordingly he suits his com- 
mentary to their wants. He has very happily succeeded in meet- 
ing the demands of both classes, not impairing the value of his 
work for scholars in the more technical sense by making it what 
others would desire. With much earnestness he enters into the 
discussion respecting the authorship of this Gospel, and the rela- 
tion of it to those of Matthew and Mark. He is evidently 
familiar with the entire field of controversy, having carefully ex- 
amined the views of all, even the latest, of the writers who oppose 
his own. In an introduction of some fifty pages, he opens the 
matter so far as is necessary to prepare for the exegetical discus- 
sion of the text. Here he sets before the reader the different ex- 
planations of the book, and of the sources from which it was de- 
rived, as they have been given by different modern critics, and 
presents the external evidences with regard to its existence in the 
primitive Church and respecting its author. He, then, proceeds 
to the interpretation of the book from chapter to chapter, keeping 
always in mind the subjects which had, thus, been opened. In 
this way he brings out the plan of the work, its unity, and many 
of the internal proofs that it was written by Luke, not as a mere 
compilation, or as founded upon the other gospels, but as a history 
in the true sense of the word, which drew its sources, indeed, from 
brief oral or written accounts already in existence, but wrought 
out what they furnished into a new and elaborated work. This 
part of his plan he carries out carefully, developing his views with 
regard to the Evangelist’s purpose and object, while he is unfold- 
ing the meaning of his words. Finally, at the end of the com- 
mentary, he returns to the topics of the introduction, and, with 
the preparation now made, he proceeds to present the difficulties 
involved in other theories, and to set forth and defend his own. 
His own theory is, that Luke wrote his history, in Greece, at the 
same time when Matthew was compiling his “ Zogia” in Pales- 
tine [the real work of Matthew being the preparation of the col- 
lection of the Discourses of Jesus, and the setting of these in a 
narrative of the life of Jesus being the work of one of Matthew's 
disciples] and when Mark was compiling the narratives of Peter 
at Rome. Luke thus did not and was not able to use the writings 
of these Evangelists. But he worked on written documents, 
mostly Aramaic, which were collections more or less complete of 
detached descriptions or discourses which many Christian disciples 
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had written out. These detached accounts of the history of Jesus 
were the earliest works in the transition from oral evangelization 
to written compilation. In them, and in the collections of them, 
“we possess a basis firm enough on the one hand and elastic 
enough on the other to explain the resemblance, as well as the di- 
versity, which prevails between the synoptical gospels.” The re- 
semblance and diversity can be satisfactorily explained in no 
other way. In the defense of this view of the origin of Luke’s 
work, as well as of those of Matthew and Mark,—the statement 
of which, as we have given it, is, to a considerable extent, in his 
own language,—Dr. Godet displays both candor and ability, and, 
certainly, maintains with much force his own side in the discus- 
sion. In the publication of these volumes, and in the announce- 
ment of the second volume of Oehler’s Biblical Theology of the 
Old Testament and of Luthardt’s Commentary on the Gospel of 
John, as soon to appear, the Messrs. Clark are making most valu- 
able additions to the Foreign Theological Library during the 
year 1875. 


Meyer’s ComMENTARIES ON Romans anp Jonun.—We take 
pleasure in calling to the attention of our readers the fact that 
two volumes of Meyer’s admirable Commentary appeared at the 
close of 1874, in the translation which is now in course of publi- 
cation by Messrs. T. & 'T. Clark, of Edinburgh. These volumes 
are the second of those on the Epistle to the Romans, completing 
the Commentary on that Epistle, and the first of those on the 
Gospel of John. The one on John’s Gospel covers the first seven 
chapters, and is to be followed during the summer of the present 
year by a second volume, which will include the remaining chap- 
ters. These volumes, like the former ones already noticed in the 
New Eneianper, are imported into this country by Messrs. 
Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong, of New York, and are sold at 
$3.00 each. 


Gioae’s Intropuction TO THE Pavutine Episties.*—The 
studies of Dr. Gloag in connection with his Commentary on the 
Acts seem to have concentrated his interest upon Paul’s life, and 
to this fact we may owe the preparation of the present work, In 





* Introduction to the Pauline Epistles. By Paton J. GuoaG, D.D., Minister of 
Galashiels, Author of “ A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles,” etc. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 1874. 
8vo, pp. 480. 
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regard to the Pauline Epistles, he undertakes to supply a need in 
England, apparent in these later years, of an introduction written 
from another standpoint than that of destructive criticism. The 
earlier work of Davidson belonged to a time already passed by, 
and had accomplished its purpose. The later work of that au- 
thor contained the evidences and results of his great change of 
views, and could not represent the opinions of those who stood in 
his own former position. The time for a new attempt in this field 
of New Testament study seemed to have arrived, and the progress 
of the destructive criticism seemed to require it. Dr. Gloag has 
prepared a carefully-written volume, with a thorough investiga- 
tion of the questions involved, but with particular reference to 
the views of Baur and the method of successfully opposing them. 
He presents his readers with a brief and fair statement of the 
evidence and argument for the Pauline authorship of the several 
Epistles, and treats of all the subjects which are appropriate to 
his work clearly and well. The volume will be regarded as a 
contribution to the literature of the subject at the present time, 
and will remind the reader of the former work of the author, 
which has many excellent points. We notice that, contrary to 
the opinions of most of the best scholars now, he assigns to Paul, 
though not confidently, the authorship of the Epistle to the He- 


brews. 


Tat Mrractes or Our Lorp.*—The author held for many 
years, in addition to his professorship, the office of preacher to the 
University; but has resigned this office in order to devote himself 
to the duties of his professorship. He is known as an author by 
his Beitrdge zum Schriftverstdndniss ; and holds high rank as an 
exegete. 

The present work belongs to apologetics rather than to exegesis. 
It is intended to establish the historical credibility of the miracles 
attributed to Jesus in the gospels, and also incidentally their phi- 
losophical possibility, against the recent skeptical criticism in Ger- 
many. Of this skepticism, the author regards Strauss as the rep- 
resentative, and aims particularly to refute his views as presented 
in his volumes on the Life of Jesus. In doing this, however, he 





* The Miracles of Our Lord in Relation to Modern Criticism. By F. L. Srein- 
MEYER, D.D., Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated, with the permission of the author, from the German, by L. A. WHEATLEY. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George street. 1875. New York: Scribner, Wel- 
ford, & Armstrong. pp. viii and 274. Price $3.75. 
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discusses the critical objections to our Lord’s miracles by other 
writers, and takes occasion in passing to point out the defects in 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine of miracles, which led Strauss to assert 
“that Schleiermacher was in advance of his age, in so far that he, 
though perhaps he had no clear conception of it, has aimed at the 
standpoint occupied by himself (Strauss), without being able to 
attain it.” The author adds that “as regards the working of 
miracles by our Lord, considering the actual results, we can dis- 
cover no difference between the two authors.” 

In the introduction (pp. 1-49), the author considers the problem 
as propounded by Strauss, the method of solving it, and the value 
of the solution; also, Jesus as a worker of miracles. In consider- 
ing these points, he discusses the definition of miracle, the relation 
of miracles to doctrine, their apologetic value, the motive of our 
Lord in working them, and their significance, 

In respect to the significance of our Lord’s miracles, he divides 
them into four groups: IL Miracles considered as signs of the 
kingdom of Heaven; II. Miracles considered as symbols; IIL 
Miracles as witnesses of the power of the kingdom as it advances 
in the world; [V. Miracles as prophecies. Having classified our 
Lord’s miracles in these four classes, the author proceeds, in the 
body of his work (pp. 50-269), to a particular examination, at 
once apologetic and exegetical, of the gospel narrative or narra- 
tives of each miracle. 

The work is evangelical in doctrine and spirit, and is marked by 
the usual characteristics of German scholarship. We notice that 
the author vindicates at considerable length the reality of the 
demoniacal possessions. 


CoMMENTARY ON THE Proverss oF Sotomon.*—This is the 
first of three volumes of Commentary on the writings of Solo- 
mon. These three volumes form the last section of the series of 
Commentaries on the books of the Old Testament by Keil and 
Delitzsch. The excellence and value of the commentaries con- 
tributed by Dr. Delitzsch to this series are well known to scholars 
and clergymen, and highly appreciated by them. The volume 
before us exhibits the breadth of learning, thoroughness of inves- 





* Biblical Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. By Frayz De.irzson, 
D.D., Professor of Theology. Translated from the German by M. G. Easton, 
M.D. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George street. 1874. New York: 
Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 8vo, pp. xii and 372. Price $3.00. 
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tigation, and mastery of the subject in hand, which are character- 
istic of the author’s preceding volumes. This volume contains 
the introduction (pp. 1-51), and the commentary on chap. 1-17, 
inclusive. The second volume, and the volume on Ecclesiastes 
and Solomon’s Song, are announced as in preparation. 


Prinoreat Dawson’s Lecrures on Nature AND THE Bisie.*¥— 
Principal Dawson is widely and favorably known as a lecturer, 
educator, and author, of high repute for scientific attainments, 
and an earnest believer in Christianity.. He says: “The stand- 
point of the writer is not that of a theologian or a metaphysician, 
but of a student of nature, who, while he has been chiefly occu- 
pied with investigations and teachings in Natural Science, has 
been a careful and reverent student of Holy Scripture, not with 
the view of supporting therefrom any particular school of theol- 
ogy, but of learning, for his own spiritual guidance, the mind of 
God.” The lectures are a concise, but vigorous, proof of the 
harmony of Science and the Bible. In the outset, the author re- 
jects the explanation of seeming discrepancies, that the Bible was 
not intended to teach science. The field of revelation is, indeed, 
in the domain of spiritual realities, wherein science confesses itself 
at fault; and it is eminently characteristic of the Bible that it re- 
fuses to commit itself to scientific or philosophical hypotheses 
and grasps firmly those problems most important to man as a 
spiritual being. Yet it does trench sometimes on the domain of 
science in its references to natural facts as illustrations of spiritual 
truths; and especially in its narrative of the Creation and its, sub- 
sequent allusions to it. The author affirms that the accuracy of 
the Bible in these references is “ remarkable—unexampled so far 
as I know in any other literature;” and proposes to show that 
“the order of creation, as stated in Genesis, is faultless in the 
light of modern science, and many of its details present the most 
remarkable agreement with the results of sciences born only in 
our own day.” 

In the prosecution of his argument in the first lecture, he pre- 
sents the fact that we are indebted to the monotheism of the Bible 


* Nature and the Bible. A Course of Lectures delivered in New York, in De- 
cember, 1874, on the Morse Foundation of the Union Theological Seminary. By 
J. W. Dawsow, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill 
University, Author of Archaia, Acadian Geology, The Story of the Earth, &. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1875. (Illustrated with 
10 plates.) pp. 257. Price $1.75. 
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for the knowledge of the unity of nature. “Even science has a 
right here to express its obligations to the Bible; for, had not this 
already taught the unity and uniformity of nature, it is doubtful 
if we would yet have emerged from the crudities of Greek phi- 
losophy, or would have achieved many of the great scientific tri- 
umphs of modern times.” Thus it strikes the foundation from 
the superstitious and nature-worship of the heathen religions. 
“We find the great Hebrew law-giver, in the beginning of Gene- 
sis, grasping the whole material of heathen idolatry, whether in 
the heavens above, or the earth beneath, and bringing it within 
the compass of his monotheistic theology; and this testimony to 
the unity of nature pervades the whole of the Bible. Also, he 
places man on the throne of creation, as its lord under God, and 
lays beneath his feet all the created things which the blinded na- 
tions worship.” In the remainder of the first lecture, the accord- 
ance of the Bible with nature is unfolded under four heads: The 
Bible is at one with nature in affirming the constancy of natural 
law; in holding the doctrine of progress and development in na- 
ture; in affirming use and adaptation in nature, in connection with 
the idea of design and final cause; and in recognizing type or plan 
in nature. 

In the five remaining lectures, the following subjects are sever- 
ally discussed; Liblical views of the Universe as a whole; the 
science of the earth in relation to the Bible; the origin and his-— 
tory of animal life in nature and the Bible; the origin and early 
history of man according to science and the Bible; review of 
schools of modern thought. 

Many of the thoughts and arguments in these lectures are pre- 
sented more fully in other works of the author. The lectures are 
incisive and suggestive, and deserve to be widely read, 

A quotation is incidentally made from an address recently de- 
livered in a Scotch university by a man of some scientific stand- 
ing, who illustrated the ignorance of clergymen respecting science 
by the hymn: 


“ What though in solemn silence all, 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; ” 


and suggested that if Addison had substituted “splendid solar 
ball,” “the hymn would have sung just as well, and would have 
had the advantage of being right instead of wrong, wouid not 
have shocked our convictions of truth and tended to destroy the 
respect that really educated men ought to have for religious in- 
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struction.” We submit that what is most strikingly illustrated 
here is the Gradgrind realism and incapacity to appreciate poetry, 
characteristic of some professed scientists, whose skepticism is more 
conspicuous than their science. It reminds us of a change actually 
made in a hymn, by some of the German rationalists of the last 
century, from, “The world is all asleep,” to “ Half of the world is 
asleep,” in order to insure accuracy. But what is most amusing 
is, and this Dr. Dawson suggests, that if the suggestion of this 
solemn critic were adopted and a change made which would 
cause “really educated men” to respect religion, we should sing, 
not as poetry, but as poetry rectified into exact science, the as- 
tounding assertion that all the fixed stars revolve around the sun 
once in twenty-four hours. 

We quote one of Dr. Dawson’s opening paragraphs: “The 
Bible states a fixed and distinct dogma as to creation, while sci- 
ence in its contemplation of the method of nature is progressive, 
and continually changing its point of view. The Bible stands 
like some great hoar cliff, which to the theologian, accustomed to 
view it always from one point, presents no change; but to 
the scientific thinker, drifting on the current of discovery, its out- 
line may perpetually change. It is natural to the one observer to 
believe that there is only one aspect which can be true; while it 
is equally natural to the other to think that the form of the cliff 
is liable to many mutations, or that it may even be a mere bank 
of cloud, which some strong wind of discussion may dissipate al- 
together. In contradistinction from both these extreme views, it 
is the duty of the Christian student of nature to endeavor to as- 
certain for any given position in the study of the method of the 
world, what are its actual points of contact with revelation, and 
to expose such misconceptions as may arise from partial and im- 
perfect notions of either.” 


Tae Biste Reearep.*—The title of this volume is indicative 
of the author’s purpose and plan. The Bible has been, according 
to his view, lost by reason of erroneous theclogical speculations. 
He proposes to regain it, and to give the true representation of 
God in his relation to man, by going behind these speculations to 
the Bible itself and tracing out the system of religious truth, in 








*The Bible Regained, and the God of the Bible Ours; or the System of Religious 
Truth in outline. By Samvuet Leg. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, 
Shepard, & Dillingham. 1874. 16mo, pp. 285. 
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its outlines, as there set forth. The undertaking is a bold one and 
one which requires much thought and study, but those who are 
familiar with the writings of Mr. Lee, whether in his volume on 
Eschatology, or in his briefer articles in the Quarterlies, know 
that he is a man of thought and boldness. The latter quality is 
sufficiently displayed in the first pages of the present work, when 
he says that he would “sooner choose the Deity of some of the 
philosophers of Greece and Rome for his heart’s trust and love 
than the God of Drs. Shedd, or Hovey, or Hickok,” and, again, 
that he is “aware of the penalty attached to the law of regular 
succession in theology, and is ready to meet it;” and adds, “ When 
John Brown was going to the gallows, he expressed the opinion 
that to hang him would probably be, to the cause he loved, the 
best use that could be made of him.” The reader who follows the 
course in which the author develops the subject will find equally 
clear evidence, in the subsequent pages, that he has reflected 
much on the great theme on which he speaks, and that he has 
thought freely and for himself. We cannot help feeling a certain 
satisfaction, when a man of as true spirituality and as real mental 
ability as Mr. Lee has, speaks out his mind thus fearlessly. But 
we doubt whether the efforts of just this kind ever “regain the 
Bible” as successfully and as completely ag their authors imagine. 
They see some errors in theology, or they see the over-pressing 
and too exclusive pressing of some truths, on the part of men who 
claim the strictest orthodoxy. But they are so engrossed, and 
often so distressed, by their view of these things, that they think 
the Bible is lost, when it is not, and think they regain it by some 
extreme and violent reaction from these particular errors—a reac 
tion which carries them beyond the limits of truth, into equal or 
greater errors on the other side. Mr. Lee’s book presents an 
illustration of what we allude to, as we think. He has been so 
impressed by the extremely harsh statements of some writers with 
regard to God’s “looking with infinite complacency upon the 
lake of fire and brimstone, in which his depraved and sinning 
creatures are writhing in agony,” and by the failure to present 
the great truth that “God is Love” in all its richness and fullness 
and beauty, that he has brought himself to believe that penalty is 
not an element in moral government, and that all the ordinary 
views of the atonement are little less than absurd. Mr. Lee 
testifies, indeed, to the effectiveness, in spiritual results, of the 
love side of Christianity in his own pastoral experience, and we 
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have no doubt of the truth of what he says. We have ourselves 
little sympathy with those who call this presentation of Chris- 
tianity by hard names, as if penalty were the best and the 
sweetest thing spoken of in the Scriptures. But we do not 
believe the Bible is likely to be regained by leaving out penalty, 
or that God is quite as far even from what Mr. Lee calls the 
strictest old orthodoxy, as He was from the system of the Greek 
and Roman philosophers. 

Mr. Lee’s plan is a large one. It carries him from the Creation, 
through the Fall, the Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and Mosaic 
periods, to the Kingdom of Heaven as established by the Messiah, 
and to the disproving and rejection of the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment as commonly held. He has, however, compressed his 
statements into a brief space, presenting, as the title of his book 
indicates, only the outline of the system of Religious Truth as he 
holds it. His great object seems to be, on the negative side, to 
show that one of the most fundamental errors in theology is that 
penalty is an element in moral government, and that out of this 
has sprung the doctrine of different persons in the Deity, of whom 
one, the Father, is sternly holy, and, hating sin and sinners, takes 
holy delight in punishing them, and another, the Son, is loving 
and kind and ready to, suffer for men—making thus, as he claims, 
two Gods unlike each other; and, also, the doctrine of the atone- 
ment in its governmental and commercial forms, and of probation 
as limited to this world, and of eternal woe and despair for all 
sinners who do not accept the grace of Christ, even those who 
have been guilty of but a single sin, and, in a word, of justice as 
the primal element in the Divine character, the element to which 
all others are subordinate and from which the Divine happiness 
comes. In opposition to this fundamental error and those which 
are thus, more or less immediately, connected with it, he attempts, 
on the positive side, to show, by tracing the religious history of 
man and the Divine government over man from the beginning, as 
represented in the Scriptures, that the fundamental element in 
God is Love; that man, as made in the image of God, has the 
same thing as the fundamental element of his being when in his 
normal and true state; that “the moral government of God is 
simply and purely moral, and that consequently its sole appeal is 
to the moral functions, i. e., that penalty, as appealing simply to 
fear, is not and cannot be an element” in this government. 
“During the Theocracy, the moral and the civil were united in 
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the same government—the civil law, with its penalties, to be 
inflicted in time only, and the moral, with its moral influences, 
addressing the moral in the human constitution. In the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the administration of the Messiah is purely moral.” 

These statements, drawn from the introductory pages of the 
yolume, will give the reader the outline of the author’s work, so 
far as its main design is concerned. The limits of this brief notice 
will not allow us to set forth, in any extended way, the mode in 
which he carries out his purpose. He believes that all the plan of 
God’s government is, as he says, “ purely moral ;” that the atone- 
ment is to be explained with reference to this fact ; that the reach 
of this moral plan is far beyond this life,so that men may have 
‘opportunities of reformation hereafter who have neglected them 
here; that the idea of eternal punishment, as commonly held, is a 
false one; that if there be any such thing, in any sense, it will be 
only because of a perpetual rejection of perpetually repeated 
offers and opportunities, and that, with regard to this, the Serip- 
tures leave us in uncertainty. 

Mr. Lee carries the Love side of the Gospel to its extremest 
bounds. His views with regard to judgment and the future 
are governed and modified, in considerable degree, by the theory 
which he presented in his earlier work, entitled “ Eschatology.” 
Many persons, especially among those most attached to “ the form 
of sound words” and those who give their lives to standing 
upon the “ watch towers of Zion,” will think that, so far from 
regaining the Bible, Mr. Lee has lost it altogether. We do not 
hold this opinion ourselves, for we see evidences in many places 
that he holds fast to it and is only revolting against the harsh- 
ness of views which are, perhaps, no nearer the Bible than 
his own. But whether all his readers, especially among the less 
thoughtful or less educated portion, would, after the perusal 
of his book, be as near the truth as they were under the guid- 
ance of their old teachers, we think may be seriously questioned, 
We are always a little doubtful about books which propose to 
“regain the Bible,” because they almost uniformly, as we said at 
the beginning, go too far, and because they are founded, often, on 
What is purely subjective to the writer. But, if they are read for 
the good there is in them, and for assisting the mind in a fair and 
honest investigation of the truth on all sides, such books may be 
not hindrances but helps towards the attainment of the truth. We 
think Mr. Lee has pointed out some errors in the views of 
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those from whom he most earnestly differs, but he has fallen 
into equally great or greater ones of his own. 


McCosu’s Rep.ty tro Tynpaty.*—This little book originated 
in an Introductory Lecture delivered in Princeton College to the 
Class in the History of Philosophy. This was afterwards written 
out and published in the Jnternational Review. This paper, with 
some additions, now appears in this book. President McCosh, in 
following Dr. Tyndall’s course of thought, points out his remark- 
able blunders in his historical sketch, and criticizes his positions 
and arguments. He then considers “great principles overlooked 
by Tyndall, but having a deep foundation in nature,” which are 
presented under the several heads of Intelligence, Final Cause, 
Laws and Types, Life, Mind in Man, A Personal God. 

In discussing the present tendency of scientists “to fall back 
on the picturing power of the mind,” and the rash “hypotheses 
about the origin of things, about world-making and world-end- 
ing,” to which it has led, he says, “Mr. Mill is partly responsible 
for this.” Yet Mill, in his Logic, prescribes severe principles 
regulating the use of hypotheses, which, if observed, would ex- 
clude these extravaganves of the scientific imagination. For in- 
stance, he allows the use of hypothesis to aid in discovering an 
unknown daw, and admits that in that case the hypothesis is 
proved to be a law of nature if “it explains the phenomena.” 
But if the hypothesis is used to discover an unknown cavwse, it is 
not to “be received as true merely because it explains the phe- 
nomena.” As an instance of the “legitimate employment of the 
hypothetical method,” he mentions Newton’s determination of 
the law of gravitation. In exemplifying the illegitimate use of 
the method, he says: “ The hypothesis (of the vortices of Descar- 
tes) was vicious simply because it could not lead to any course of 
investigation capable of converting it from an hypothesis into 4 
proved fact. The prevailing hypothesis of a luminiferous ether I 
cannot but consider, with M. Comte, to be tainted with the same 
vice. It can never be brought to the test of observation, be- 
cause the ether is supposed wanting in all the properties by means 
of which our senses take cognizance of external phenomena. It 
ean neither be seen, heard, smelt, tasted, nor touched. The pos 





* Ideas in Nature Overlooked by Dr. Tyndall. Being an examination of Dr. Tyn- 
dall’s Belfast Address. By James MoCosu, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton 
College. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1875. 12mo, pp. v and 50. 
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sibility of deducing from its supposed laws a considerable number 
of the phenomena of light, is the sole evidence of its existence we 
have ever to hope for; and this evidence cannot be of the smallest 
value, because we cannot have, in the case of such an hypothesis, 
the assurance that, if the hypothesis be false, it must lead to re- 
sults at variance with the true facts.” (Mill’s Logic, B. m1, chap. 
14, §§ 4, 6.) The current hypothesis of molecules and atoms evi- 
dently falls under the same condemnation. 


Tue Soctan Law or Gopv.*—This book is an indication of a 
feeling that exists in the minds of many that there is peculiar 
need, at the present day, of a distinct and emphatic preaching of 
the laws of righteousness. The impression is prevalent that the 
principles of truth, justice, honesty, integrity, and chastity have 
not that hold upon social life which they once had. “I have long 
thought it the pressing need of our time,” says Dr. Washburn, in 
his preface, “to know the unity of Christian faith with the 
simplest laws of ethics.” And again, in his first sermon, he says, 
“Tf there be a truth which needs to be preached in a time when 
our Christianity has become too often a theological opinion, or a 
ritual of the fancy, it is that the gospel is a law in its noblest 
sense; a law that rebukes the real sins of the household, the 
church, the social life, and demands of us a real righteousness; 
alaw as rigid as the tables of stone, yet large as the mind of 
Christ.” 

We think that Dr. Washburn has done a gvuod service in calling 
attention to this subject, and in discussing practical ethics on the 
basis of the Ten Commandments. 

The sermons are written with clearness and force, with origi- 
nality of thought and beauty of language. 


Curistic AnD Parristic Baptism.t—This is the fourth and 
concluding volume of Dr. Dale’s Series on Baptism. In the pre- 
ceding volumes he has treated successively Classic, Judaic, and 





* The Social Law of God. Sermons on the Ten Commandments. By E. A. 
Wasasvury, D.D., Rector of Calvary Ohurch, New York. New York: T. Whit- 
taker, 2 Bible House. pp. 212. 

+ An Inquiry into the Usage of Barrifw, and the Nature of Christic and Patris- 
tic Baptism, as Exhibited in the Holy Scriptures and Patristic Writings. By Jamxs 
W. Dawg, D.D., Pastor of Wayne Presbyterian Church, Delaware County, Pa. 
Philadelphia: Wm. Rutter & Co. 1874. 8vo, pp. 630. Price $5.00; to clergy- 
men, $4.00. 
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Johannic Baptism. The volume before us is really two volumes 
in one. In Christic Baptism, he treats the teachings of the New 
Testament respecting Baptism. His definition is: “ Rea Christie 
Baptism is a thorough change in the moral condition of the soul 
effected by the Holy Ghost and uniting to Christ by repentance 
and faith, and through Christ reéstablishing filial and everlasting 
relation with the living God—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Rrrvat Christic Baptism is not another and diverse baptism, but 
is one and the same baptism declared by word and exhibited (as 
to its purifying nature) by pure water applied to the body; sym- 
bolizing the cleansing of the soul through the atoning blood of 
Christ by the Holy Ghost.” Patristic Baptism is an investiga 
tion of Christic Baptism as exhibited in the truth and error of 
patristic writers. 

The volume exhibits the elaborate and thorough investigation 
characteristic of the preceding volumes, Whatever dissent there 
may be from the author’s interpretation of particular texts, the 
series is a remarkably full thesaurus of information on the subject 
which it treats. 


Tue Secret or Curistrantry.*—* This little book,” as the au- 
thor himself calls it, startles one by the audacity of its under. 
taking. the freedom of its generalizations, and the positiveness of 
its conclusions. Yet the reader is presently reconciled to the 
seeming presumption by the mature reflection, manly style, and 
ample information that pervade its pages. We hardly find in any 
new book, within the same compass, more suggestiveness, or 
larger results of thought and reading. Our curiosity is piqued to 
learn something more of the author, who gives us only his name. 
In these respects it reminds us of Hece Homo, though not so re 
markable as that work for beauty of composition. It makes a 
greater show of learning by frequent references to authorities not 
generally known or accessible. In the outset the writer says:— 
“This little book, it is easy to see, is one of grand pretensions. 
It promises to show the essential difference between Christianity 
and all other religions,—to describe the causes of that modern 
progress which has raised our life so far above that of antiquity.” 
The “secret,” as he regards it, we may briefly indicate as the 
many-sidedness of Christianity, by which it always opposes itself 





* The Secret of Christianity. By 8. 8S. Hepperp. Boston: Lee & Shepard 
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to the dominant tendency of any age in whatever direction it 
tends, as human thought always does in some direction, to excess. 
It holds all the fundamental or vital elements of truth as no other 
religion does, and hence at some point antagonizes and corrects 
every other. But the book may be better described by noting 
the subjects of the several chapters, of which the first relates to 
“the civilization of India.” “There are two moral tendencies,” 
says the author, “ by the one or the other of which all ancient 
civilization was controlled. The one tendency turns the spirit to 
the outer world, to seek for objects of reverence, of support, and 
guidance.” Under its influence “man becomes submissive and 
reverent: he is weighed down by a deep sense of his own unwor- 
thiness ; he puts his trust only in an external and divine authority ; 
be yields readily to every bond that may be placed upon him.” 
This tendency ruled “the civilization of India.” Its idealism 
made account chiefly of the Absolute, disparaging all phenomena 
as only shadows, and man among them, and disparaging the 
present as compared with the future. As India carried out this 
process of development, so Greece carried out the other, which 
“turns the spirit inward upon itself, teaching it to rely upon its 
own impulses and powers.” Under its influence “man grows 
proudly conscious of human dignity: he trusts in his own intellec- 
tual energies rather than in things divinely revealed ; he is ani- 
mated by the spirit of enterprise and freedom.” This “ Hellenic 
civilization” is the subject of the second chapter. The third 
chapter treats of “the Essence of Christianity,” which is defined 
as “ Faith in Christ,” and as having these two factors, “the love 
of a personal ideal, of the man Jesus,” and “the sense of depend- 
ence and spiritual need.” “Combine the two” factors, “and you 
have the most effective reforming influence that the world has 
ever known.” The first factor or element embodies “the Hel- 
lenic tendency,” “the other the Oriental.” The fourth and fifth 
chapters treat of “the Catholic Age,” particularly medixvalism, 
as having in ascendency idealism, or the Oriental element, ad- 
dressed to the sense of need,—this element having been required 
by the foregoing civilization. The sixth and seventh chapters 
treat of “the Protestant Age” as characterized by the Hellenic 
element in ascendency, as seen in industrial movements, the pro- 
gress of science, and the sentiment of freedom and equality. 
This, too, was called for by the excess of the other element, and 
could not have brought about its benignant results without 
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lessons and influences from that other. But this the author con- 
ceives to have mostly fulfilled its office. “It is quite evident,” he 
says in the “Conclusion,” “that the free humanistic spirit is 
rapidly approaching the climax of its development. It is sweep- 
ing forward to its final excesses. It bas pushed the great body of 
men into a condition of doubt, of utter indifference to spiritual 
things, of intense worldliness, like that which characterized the 
last days of classical civilization. Hence, in accordance with its 
fundamental law, Christianity must soon undergo another trans- 
formation, The sense of spiritual need will again be aroused to 
its fullest activity. A new age of faith will begin.” With this 
somewhat dogmatic and portentious utterance he stops. How 
Christianity will antagonize the tendency now dominant to excess, 
he does not tell us, nor claim to know. We may believe with 
him that, as his whole argument goes to show, the religion of 
Christ has resources for this as for every foregoing emergency. It 
will be asked, as in respect to Hece Homo, how far this writer is 
“orthodox,” particularly as “the essence of Christianity ” would 
seem to invite a clear deliverance on that question. But he 
hardly goes beyond saying that “the theology of Christ has for 
its basis the doctrine of the Divine Paternity,” and that He is “a 
perfect type of character,” the “personal ideal,” and also “not 
simply a Master to be loved and revered,” but “a Saviour to be 
leaned upon.” The absence of a more distinctive doctrine, when 
moreover it would fall into the line of his main argument, is sig- 
nificant. It occurs to us that the author is not wholly consistent 
with himself when he says that under the influence of the ideal- 
ism of India man “is weighed down by a deep sense of his own 
unworthiness,” (p. 9) and yet that it tended to “the weakening of 
the moral sense” (p. 24). We cannot but think, also, that as the 
author represents Buddhism to have been a protest against the 
Brahminical system, and the doctrines of Pythagoras and Plato 
against the Hellenic tendency, so there have been always excep- 
tions to systems, and counter-currents to modes of thought, which 
are numerous enough and strong enough to weaken the force of 
such generalizations as the author chiefly delights in. Neverthe- 
less, we must recommend his work as a suggestive and profitable 
handling of a great theme. 
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Sacrep TABERNACLE OF THE Hesrews.*—That one has will- 
. lingly devoted the requisite time and labor to the preparation of 
so large a work as this on the subject of the Hebrew Tabernacle, 
is itself a fact that betokens a certain fitness for the undertaking, 
and all who know Mr. Atwater recognize in him the reverence, in- 
dustry, fidelity, and patience, which it must demand. The preface 
tells us that in his “ first year of theological study an instructor 
called his attention to the Hebrew sanctuaries,” and thus “ deter- 
mined his specialty ,” and that “he retired from the pulpit,” “ after 
thirty years of work in the ministry,” in order to give himself 
wholly to the subject, as he could not do in a pastoral charge. It 
shows too that he has availed himself of the modern and less ac- 
cessible sources of information. One is reminded anew how the 
long and earnest study of the Bible has created for each depart- 
ment, however minute, a literature of its own, and how far Ger- 
man scholarship has carried the division of labor into every field. 
The work is divided into two books: the first, the History of the 
Tabernacle,” comprising nine chapters, treating severally of the 
edifice, its furniture, erection, attendants, sacrifices, lustrations, cal- 
endar, migrations, and expenses ; the second, the “Significance of 
the Tabernacle,” in eighteen chapters, showing that it was signi- 
ficant, and setting forth its relation to the Mosaic revelation and 
to Christianity, its symbolism of number, form, color, and various 
substances, and the interpretation of the parts before noted, and 
recommending the study of it to Christian readers. Though “ in- 
tended especially for clergymen,” it is meant to be readable for 
Bible students generally, who will find here a mass of information 
and suggestions which they could not collect for themselves, and 
which will not only help their understanding of much of the Old 
Testament, but show them more clearly the light it sheds on the 
New. 


Tae Wonperrut Lire.t—Some writer, in noticing this volume, 
has said that of all the Lives of our Lord, multiplied as they have 
been of late years, it may seem surprising, yet seems most fit, that 
the best should be written by woman, for whose sex He has done 





* History and Significance of the Sacred Tabernacle of the Hebrews. By EDWARD 
E. Atwater. New York: Dodd & Mead, publishers, 762 Broadway. 1875. 
8vo, pp. 448. 

+ The Wonderful Life. By Hespa Srrerron, author of “ Lost Gift,” “The 
King’s Servants,” etc., etc. New York: Dodd & Mead, publishers, 762 Broad- 
way. 12mo, pp. 3265. 
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so much. Without going so far as to call it the best in a depart- 
ment so diligently cultivated and successfully reaped by well- 
known writers, we can say that it fills a place no other has 
attempted to fill, and on the face of it appears well suited to its 
purpose, In the preface, dated Christmas, 1874, the author calls 
it too modestly “a slight and brief sketch,” which “is merely the 
story of the life and death of our Lord,” adding, “ It has been 
written for those who have not the leisure orthe books needed 
for threading together the fragmentary and scattered incidents 
recorded in the Four Gospels.” “Of late years,” she says, “ these 
records have been searched diligently for the smallest links which 
might serve to complete the chain of those years passed among 
us by One who called himself the Son of Man, and did not 
refuse to be called the Son of God. This little book is intended 
only to present the result of these close investigations, made by 
many learned men, in a plain, continuous narrative, suitable for 
unlearned readers,” The task, it will be seen, calls for care not 
only, but rare skill in composition, especially for simplicity, per- 
spicuity, and ease. And while availing herself of the best aids, 
the writer has succeeded in adapting herself to the unlearned with- 
out being vulgar, and, we may add, to children without being 
childish. The matter is distributed in three books, each divided 
into short chapters. The first, entitled “The Carpenter,” deals 
with the early life to “the first Passover.” The second, “The 
Prophet,” beginning with “ John the Baptist,” extends to the “ last 
Sabbath.” The third, “ Victim and Victor,” covers the closing 
scenes, Readers of every class will find a charm in the narrative. 
We should not wonder if it finds more readers than any of the 
more imposing volumes in whose track it follows with so much 
modesty and grace. 


Tue Curistian 1n THE Wortp.*—By the will of the late Hon. 
Richard Fletcher of Boston, the sum of five hundred dollars is 
to be offered biennially, for the best essay, “setting forth truths 
and reasoning calculated to counteract worldly influences, and im- 
pressing on the minds of Christians a solemn sense of their duty to 
exhibit in their godly lives and conversation the beneficent effect of 
the religion they profess.” The prize was awarded to the author of 
“The Christian in the World,” in accordance with the provision 


* The Christian in the World. By Rev. D. W. Faunce. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
1875. pp. 326. 
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of the will of Mr. Fletcher. In the selection of a theme for the 
essay, the donor of the prize understood well one of the needs of 
our day, and indeed of all days, and we trust his legacy will be 
the means of great good. 

The essay of Mr. Faunce is well written. The thoughts are 
often fresh and striking, and the book may be read with pleasure 
and profit. But the writer has attempted too much. There is not 
sufficient concentration of thought and purpose in the book. 
Nearly half the essay is devoted to what the author calls “ prin- 
ciples,” which have about as much relation to any other subject of 
morais or religion as the one on which he professes to be writing. 
Of the remaining chapters, that on Prayer is good in itself, but it 
has no special reference to the “Christian in the World.” The 
two last chapters, one of them entitled the “ Christian in his Re- 
creations,” the other, the “ Christian in his Business,” are the only 
chapters that have a specific relation to his theme, and a more full 
and forcible representation of the topics connected with these 
chapters would have answered the purpose of the donor of the 
prize, and would have been at the same time more interesting and 
instructive. 

We hope that many valuable works will be called forth by the 
“Fletcher Prize.” 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Hieetnson’s History or tHE Untrep Srates.*—Mr, Higginson 
has made an interesting book, one which young folks read with 
pleasure. In doing this, he has, at the same time, succeeded in 
bringing forward the most important facts which should enter 
into a narrative of this compass, and in their proper order. We 
wish that all writers and compilers of school-books would profit by 
the example which he gives of a clear, simple style. There ought 
to be some kind of a censorship of school-books, in order that 
those which are faulty in this respect should be visited with 
a just condemnation. 


Brier Biocrapuies or Livine Enouisn Sraresmen.+—This 
book meets a real want. It is not an easy thing to find just the 





* Young Folks’ History of the United States. By Tuomas WeNTWorTH HiaaIn- 
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kind of information which is here supplied. Mr. Higginson has 
furnished sketches of eighteen of the most prominent of the politi- 
cal characters of the English parliament: Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, Mr. Bright, Earl Russell, Earl Granville, the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Cairns, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Derby, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Forster, Mr. Lowe, Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Childers. This admirable 
little volume is to be soon followed by another, which will contain 
sketches of English radical leaders; and by a third, devoted to 
French politicians. 


Memorrs or Joun Quincy Apams* (Vol. V).—The fifth volume 
of this work opens at the date of the Missouri compromise. Mr. 
Adams’s hatred of slavery is declared in emphatic terms, “ The 
impression,” he says, “ produced upon my mind by the progress of 
this discussion is, that the bargain between freedom and slavery 
contained in the Constitution of the United States is morally and 
politically vicious, inconsistent with the principles on which alone 
our Revolution can be justified,”—and much more of the same pur- 
port. He favored the compromise from love to the Union, but 


he questioned whether it might not have been better to call a 
National Convention and organize a new Union of exclusively 
free States. As we come down towards recent times, the Diary 
acquires an increased interest. 


Lire or Dr. Gannett.t—The late Dr. Gannett was a man of 
upright character, of an honest and pure mind, and a warm de- 
fender of the Christian Revelation, in opposition to the infidelity 
which infected the Unitarian denomination in the closing period of 
his life. At an early day, he was one of the most decided and 
prominent champions of the Unitarian theology. He did not alter 
his doctrinal opinions, as far as we know; but, as he grew older, 
and circumstances changed, he naturally directed his energies 
more to the defence and inculeation of the truths which are held 
in common by Christian believers. His Memoir, by his son, is 
well written, and will be read with tender interest by the many 
who held the late Dr. Gannett in high esteem. 





* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising portions of his Diary from 1795 
to 1848. Edited by Cartes Francis Apams. Vol. V. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1875. 

+ Bera Stiles Gannett, Unitarian minister in Boston, 1824-1871. A Memoir by 
his son, Wii1aM C. Gannett. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 
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ZscHOKKE’s History or SwirzeRLanp* is used quite generally 
as a text book in the schools of the Swiss Republic, and furnishes 
a concise but readable sketch of the history of that very interest- 
ing country, from the time of the invasion of the Cymbri to the 
Sonderbund war of 1847. The relation of the Swiss to France, 
Germany, and Italy, has been so intimate for at least four hundred 
years, that the careful reading of this book will be found to throw 
much light on general European history for all that period. Mr. 
Albert Mason has published a new edition of the translation which 
was made some years ago by Mr. Francis George Shaw. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue Proeress or Assyrian Discovery.t—Year by year the 
wonder grows. Since the excavations by Botta and Layard, 
thirty years ago, began to uncover the buried architecture of As- 
syria, with its wealth of sculpture; especially since Rawlinson, 
Hincks, and others began to read and interpret the arrow-head 
inscriptions, there has been constant progress in the work of re- 
covering the lost history of an empire that was carving on the 
rocks the names and victories of its kings, and covering the walls 
of its great palaces with its records, as long ago as when Egypt 
was building the pyramids. The wonderful revelations which the 
physical sciences have made, within the same period, are hardly 
more wonderful than the excavations which have brought out the 
long-entombed remains of Assyrian palaces and temples, and the 
decipherings which have extorted from mysterious letters on 
sculptured slabs, and on bricks and clay tablets, the secrets of a 
history and mythology that had dropped out of the world’s 
memory almost two thousand years ago. 

Mr. George Smith, one of the learned men connected with the 
British Museum, and already distinguished by his attainments in 
Assyriology, has made a new contribution to our knowledge of 
Nineveh, in a volume which will find not so many readers as it 





* The History of Switzerland. By HeEtnRicH ZsCHOKKE, continued by EMI 
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might have found if the matter of it had been more thoroughly 
digested. In the year !873, and again in 1874, he visited the re- 
gion of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and made new excavations 
in the two localities where Layard made his memorable discoy- 
eries, Nimroud and Kouyunjik. He says of his two visits: 
“They were both of such short duration that they could not 
yield such complete or satisfactory results as I could have 
wished; but the great number of interesting inscriptions I dis- 
covered under such difficulties, and in so limited a space of time, 
ought to speak strongly in favor of completer and systematic ex- 
cavations on these ancient sites.” His operations at both sites, 
deducting time lost by the interference of Turkish officials, did 
not last four months in all. But he tells us, “So rich were these 
mines of antiquities that I obtained over 3000 inscriptions and 
fragments of inscriptions, beside many other objects. These in. 
scriptions and objects were not of slight interest, but included 
some texts and antiquities of first-class importance.” He reports 
large additions from these researches to our knowledge of early 
Babylonian history, and gives a formidable, though imperfect, 
catalogue of Babylonian monarchs, whom he regards as histori- 
cal, from “ Izdubar (probably the Nimrod of the Bible)” down to 
Cyrus the conqueror, B. C. 539. How far back the records of 
Babylonia reach, he does not yet presume to know ; but he is sure 
of a date as far back as the twenty-fourth century before Christ. 
He finds also “new and welcome material for estimating the 
progress of Assyria in early times,” and concludes “that the 
country gained a prominent place in the world much earlier than 
some have supposed.” New light is thrown upon “the period of 
Assyrian history contemporary with the kings of Judah and 
Israel,” and the Assyrian legend of the flood, so strangely coin- 
cident in many points with the story in the book of Genesis, 
though partly known before, is now “much more complete.” 


Hirrevi’s History or Cutrure.*—This history is intended to 
be “a manual prepared for the multitude” and “adapted to the 
comprehension of the million.” It treats first of “Savagism,” 
then of “ Barbarism ;” —as barbarians he treats the Quichuans of 
Peru, the Aztecs of Mexico, the ancient Egyptians, Hindoo 
Aryans, and Persians; then of “ semi-civilization,” the Pheni- 





* A Brief History of Culture. By Joun 8S. Hirrett. New York: D. Appleton 
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cians, Carthaginians, Jews, and Chinese; then of “ Pelasgian 
civilization,” “the Middle Era,” “the Press Age,” and “ the 
Steam Age.” A history thus covering the whole progress of 
mankind from the savage state to civilization, and the varied de- 
velopment of vivilization in all ages and nations, and involving 
the discussion of the multiplied and complicated causes affecting 
it, is too great a work for one human life. The attempt to pre- 
sent so immense a subject in a manual cannot accomplish more 
than a cursory mention of the most prominent events and charac- 
teristics already familiar, and must necessarily be superficial and 
unsatisfactory. 

The author announces his purpose thus: “I have done my best 
to compress within a few hours’ reading the chief lessuns of his- 
torical philosophy, to show that man is a progressive animal; that 
his advancement has been constant; that, though his speed has 
sometimes been checked for a brief period, relatively, his career 
has never turned backward; that the useful arts have made the 
chief epochs in history and are the main bases of civilization ; 
and that progress increases in geometrical ratio with the course of 
time, and tends, since the beginning of the Iron Age, to greater 
liberty and the emancipation of human nature from the restric- 
tions imposed on it by barbarism.” 

The breadth of the author’s views and his capacity to judge of 
the motives of human action and to appreciate the great move- 
ments of history, may be inferred from his account of the Prot- 
estant Reformation: “It was started by a man who had no idea 
when he began of the point at which he would end. He became 
involved in a dispute about a question of ecclesiastical discipline, 
and it led him on until he had renounced the authority of Rome, 
and had repudiated many of its dogmas. The fact that Luther 
was an Augustine monk may have stimulated him in his disposi- 
tion to attack the sale of indulgences which had been intrusted 
to the rival order of the Dominicans, and in his district to an un- 
popular and disreputable fellow named Tetzel, who was charged 
with spending part of his gains in gross and notorious debauch- 
ery.” Of Mohammedanism, he says: “Islam is a tolerant re- 
ligion. Its followers do not regard infidelity or heresy as crimi- 
nal, and persecution for theological opinions has not been their 
rule. They never had an inquisition or witnessed the burning of 
an unbeliever under authority of law No wars of compul- 
sory conversion like those of Charlemagne, no expulsion of unbe- 
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lievers, like that of the Moriscoes from Spain, stain the record of 
Mohammedanism.” 


Tatne’s Nores on Paris.*—No one is better qualified to present 
one phase of life in the great French capital than M. Taine. He 
has given an additional piquancy to the present work by making 
it appear to be the result of the observations of a “ Monsieur 
Frederic-Thomas Graindorge ; a Frenchman by birth, who after 
receiving the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Jena, spent over 
thirty years in the United States, where he acquired a fortune in 
the pork and petroleum business. M. Taine professes simply to 
have edited the notes of this keen-eyed cosmopolite, who had lived 
long enough to have had all illusions dispelled. The book is a 
terrible satire on the hollowness of fashionable life in Paris. 
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